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Food Muddle 


AMERICA, as well as what we whimsically call civ- 
ilized humanity, is facing a growing problem of 
getting enough to eat. The tragedy of it is that a 
goodly portion of the trouble is strictly Made in 
America. Not all the responsibility can be laid to 
OPA, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture or the weather. 

Everybody knows that the principal way to 
meet the world famine is by sharing food supplies 
through the agency of UNRRA. But UNRRA can- 
not create food, and many of its hopes are com- 
pletely upset by doings here in America. Strikes 
and consequent lost production of vitally needed 
things will have a far reaching longtime sequel. 

Britain states the problem in simple terms. The 
world’s need for imported food is calculated to be 
32,000,000 tons (which I estimate will keep from 
80 to 100 million people barely alive for a year). 
This huge amount of food compares with the nor- 
mal food imports of the world of 12,000,000 tons. 
United States and Canada are expected to ship 
21,000,000 tons. They normally ship 6,000,000 
tons. Yet in spite of all that has been done to date, 
there will be a deficit of 8,000,000 tons from North 
America. The foregoing North American calcula- 
tion appears to include WFO 144 and its amend- 
ments, especially the one cutting our flour con- 
sumption by 25 percent. 

How to meet the 8,000,000-ton North American 
deficit is UNRRA’s great problem. On May 12 
there was an effort to persuade the President to 
order further reduction of wheat consumption to 
only 25 percent of 1945 consumption. Save for a 
dangerously small reserve, most of our wheat 
would be exported. Further plans were to double 
the rate of slaughter of meat animals, to can the 
meat for export, to halve our consumption of dairy 
products, fats and oils and export the amount 
saved, and to ask the American people to subsist 
largely on potatoes and oatmeal until July. 

Herbert H. Lehman, ex-governor of New York, 
ex-banker, and spokesman for the plan, has been 
assured by certain agricultural economists that it 
is perfectly feasible. Mr. Lehman is unquestion- 
ably an idealist. Often he has been advised only 
by agricultural economists, nutritionists and the- 
orists but never, so far as I can learn, has he been 
advised by a competent industrial food technolo- 
gist. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, successor to Lehman 
as head of UNRRA, has not yet remedied the defi- 
ciency. I am not questioning the need for food 
exports to save millions of lives: I am merely 
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Grows Worse 


looking into the technical possibilities involved 
while keeping this country going and its people 
fed. 

The May 12 plan is unrealistic and uncoordin- 
ated with the known facts of life in the United 
States. It may be good agricultural-economic the- 
ory to ask the people of this country to eat direct 
consumption foods this summer in order to permit 
the urgently needed food exports to relieve famine 
overseas. But the planners have given no apparent 


‘thought as to what we shall eat next winter, nor of 


the perishability of much of our seasonal food 
supply, nor of the effect of the coal strike on food 
preservation. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that unless coal 
mining has been permanently resumed—not merely 
for a temporary truce to be changed at John L. 
Lewis’ pleasure—by the time these words can be 
published, America will have considerable difficulty 
in feeding itself, let alone help feed the world in 
the winter of 1946-1947. 


No Containers—No Preservation 


Steel, coal, glass, tin, rubber, paper and trans- 
portation are vitally necessary to the preservation 
of perishable foods. Extra quantities of cans will 
be needed, but where will the steel come from if 
mills are down? The glass container industry is 
not big enough to carry the additional load. Frozen 
food production is only 4 lb. per person. Without 
coal, where shall we get enough heat and elec- 
tricity to operate all our canning, freezing and 
dehydrating plants when the perishable foods are 
ready for harvest? Remember: We are to ship 
nearly all other foods overseas under the plan. And 
lastly, without coal how shall we distribute food 
at home, or transport it to seaboard for export? 

Unless the strikes stop and everybody gets back 
to work very soon, the United States will have 
plenty of trouble feeding itself without fulfilling 
its commitments to UNRRA. 

John L. Lewis, William Green, Harry Bridges, 
Philip Murray and other leaders of striking or- 
ganized labor, and a Congress, that permits creep- 
ing paralysis of all our industries, must share the 
responsibility for any food shortage or default to 


UNRRA. 
o EDITOR 
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The Talk of the Industry 





@ JOHN L. LEWIS’ arrogance sug- 
gests that something has gone to his 
head. Whom the Gods would destroy 
they first make mad. 


@ LEST you may have overlooked 
this bit in your daily paper, let it be 
recorded here that Clarence Francis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Foods, was commissioned a Kentucky 
Colonel on May 3, 1946. 


@ ELECTRONIFIED is a new word to 
add to your vocabulary. Vincent C. 
Giordano, general manager of Clara- 
Val Packing Company, has used it to 
refer to prunes that have been 
treated by an electronic sterilization 
process. 


@ WE learned something about com- 
munism the other day. by eating 
breakfast at a lunch counter about 
5:30 a.m. A portly chap on the next 
stool wanted to talk about commun- 
ism, said he was writing a book 
about Russia and communism, that 
he had been writing all night, which 
accounted for his being up so early. 
Asked how long since he had been in 
Russia, he replied that he had never 
been there; that all he needed to do 
was to go to the public library to 
learn all that was necessary. 

Such absence of firsthand knowl- 
edge probably accounts for much of 
the favorable misinformation about 
communism that is played up con- 
tinually before the American public. 


@ WATERMELON seed is with us 
again. A subscriber expresses the 
opinion that our proposal to salvage 
watermelon seed from restaurants 
“wouldn’t be very sanitary.” Well, 
maybe not. But we believe that such 
seed properly washed would be as 
sanitary as seed saved by orthodox 
mechanical pulping and fermenta- 
tion in miscellaneous barrels at some 
seed farm. Probably either is plenty 
sanitary but lacking in aesthetic at- 
tractiveness. 


@ PEOPLE are cashing their war 
bonds, presumably to pay living ex- 
penses—there is not much else to 
buy. Treasury reports show that 
$552,000,000 in E-Bonds were re- 
deemed, compared to $442,000,000 
sold in April. This means that $110,- 
000,000 of consumer buying power 
was lost in that month. When the 
May figures are available, after all 
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the shut-downs, the presumption is 
that the lost buying power will be 
still larger. 


@ SPEAKING of speed, how’s this 
one? On a Thursday morning we 
discovered that we needed a certain 
document that could be obtained only 
through our London office. A cabled 
request had it in New York by air 
on Monday. 


e THIS story first appeared in the 
London Times and later was verified 
by our State Department. In Feb- 
ruary, 1946, Russia notified France 
that the latter could buy 400,000 tons 
of wheat and 100,000 tons of barley 
for U. S. dollars, provided France 
sent ships to pick it up. Lacking 
French ships, our War Shipping Ad- 
ministration sent three American 


vessels to Odessa, where they were 


told no wheat was available. Nice 


people. 


@ SOME odd things turn up in gov- 
ernment documents, such as the re- 
port on the Pace Bill, H. R. Report 
No. 1185. Listed among the com- 
modities included in the index of 
prices paid by farmers are the fol- 
lowing used in living: 

Apples, bread (white), 
cheese and vinegar. 

Also the following used in produc- 
tion: 

Corn, hay, alfalfa and oats. 

The prices of the foregoing items, 
which the farmer or his wife might 
be expected to produce, are evidently 
“boughten” items that enter into the 
parity price ratio. 


butter, 


Hors d Oeuvres 





e A lot of people will agree with Ar- 
nold de Nova Villa, who said—back in 
1310—that wine strengthens the natu- 
ral heat, clarifies turbid blood, opens 
the passages of the whole body, 
strengthens the members and makes 
the soul merry, letting it forget sad- 
ness. Remember, this was written long 
before the University of California labs 
hit upon adding vitamin B, to “‘sepa- 
rate out” the morning after “head.” 


e Borden’s claims that when Admiral 
Byrd made his last trip to the South 
Pole, he took along two refrigerators to 
keep the milk warm. Bet when they got 
them going good, they could cook up 
some nice crisp ice cubes, too. 


eA physician, says the Electrical 
Manufacturers, by use of ultra-violet 
light, now can determine within seconds 
in advance of the usual signs, whether 
or not patient is dead. Naturally, the 
patient would want to know as soon as 
possible. 


e Gravediggers belong to the United 
Agricultural Canning and Packing 
Workers Union, which gives us a brand 
new slant on this preserving business. 


elf youve never heard of a food 
product called “Zest” you are twice as 
uninformed as you might be ordinarily. 
If you call for Zest in the distribution 
area covered by the American National 
Corp., Randolph, Mass., you will get a 
tomato and clam juice product, while 
in the area of Langendorf United 
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Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco, you'll 
come up with a breakfast cereal. What 
happens if you strike a place served by 
both is enough to make a copyright 
lawyer’s mouth water. 


e An accountant in Queens, N. Y., ad- 
vocates the use of orange, grapefruit 
and lemon skins for advertising pur- 
poses. He visualizes a dignified slogan 
for a cereal company as a breakfast 
tieup. The man is just trying to crowd 
ovt Sunkist, that’s what. 


e It is said that now you can get a 
toaster that pops the finished slice into 
a compartment to keep it warm. When 
they invent one that pops some butter 
on the toast, that’s when our aloof- 
ness will melt. 


e And now we’re told to pour canned 
orange juice back and forth from can 
to glass, etc., several times in order to 
put air into it, which makes it taste 
more like the fresh. The housewife is 
going to have to hold on to her wits to 
remember whether to thaw it, soak it, 
or blow it up. 


© Ceiling prices are at least 525 year's 
old. In 1421, the mayor of Coventry 
proclaimed that table wines should sell 
for eightpence and dessert wines for 
16 pence per gallon, “and no dearer,” 
and that no tavernkeeper could store 
wine in his establishment until the 
mayor had tested it. Bet that last pro- 
vision makes the OPA drool with envy. 
J.AJ.J. 
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Harris-Ewing 


One of a series of conferences held to discuss human relations. These groups, composed 


of the heads of various departments, form the core for any successful training program. 





What Are Employee Relations? 


When this question was put to various employers the answers for the most part 


were vague and incomplete. Here is a detailed analysis, together with factors 


to be considered before such a program can result in successful man management 


By ALICE RICE COOK 


Consultant on Personnel Relations, New York, N. Y. 


N recents visits to a number of 

food plants, varying from less 
than one hundred employees to sev- 
eral thousands, the fine equipment 
and the production contro] methods 
in use were impressive. The food 
men seem to be licking operating 
problems under most difficult post- 
war circumstances. 

The story was a different one, 
however, when these same food 
executives discussed their man man- 
agement programs. Men who en- 
thusiastically talked about operating 
controls became vague and uncertain 
when they referred to the possibility 
of extending methods of cost control 
into man management. Practically 
every executive agreed that good 
employee relations are a “must” for 
labor efficiency, but no two agreed 
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as to what employee relations are 
or how they might be established. 
Here are some of the points of 
view about employee relations as 
expressed by the various food indus- 
trialists. One manager of a bakery, 
with good lighting and ventilation 
the chief immediate aims of his new- 
ly established personnel relations 
plan, stated, “If a man can see what 
he is doing, he will do good work.” 
Another manager, in answer to the 
question of what was being done in 
his plant to foster good relations, 
pointed with pride to a single new 
shower in a rest room used by 100 
women. In this rest room, by the 
way, there were exactly three chairs! 
In another plant, a very pleasant 
vice-president assured me that his 
employment manager was competent 
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to deal with any personnel problems 
that might develop in either the 
plant or the office. One employee 
relations program was built entirely 
around a safety program—and a 
very good one. 

Several executives emphasized con- 
tractual labor relations as the most 
important part of their personnel 
work, saying, “Good labor relations 
mean contented workers.” One young 
personnel director enthusiastically 
pointed out a large collection of 
bowling trophies as evidence of suc- 
cessful employee relations. He him- 
self had been a bowling champion at 
school. In another place, an excel- 
lent employees’ magazine was shown 
as “the best means of maintaining 
good employee morale.” And then, 
there was the personnel man who 
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The plant cafeteria is but one of the many prerequisites for a successful program of employee 
relations. It should be designed to present a cheerful atmosphere, with cleanliness the oper- 
ating rule. Careful attention in the preparation and serving of nutritious food must be given. 


said, “We just hire them and hope 
we won’t have to fire them!”’ 


What Are Employee Relations? 


The climax came when a newly 
appointed employee relations direc- 
tor of a large bakery manufacturing 
chain, after asking me for the names 
of some of the best books on person- 
nel said, “What are employee rela- 
tions, anyhow?” 

To this man has been delegated 
the terrific responsibility of organiz- 
ing a new department, of choosing 
and training personnel to handle 
employee relations problems, of 
training supervisors in job relations, 
of setting up and maintaining per- 
sonnel procedures influencing direct- 
ly the well-being of thousands of 
employees and indirectly influencing 
the opinions of millions of potential 
customers. This same company is 
carrying on an extensive public 
relations program, totaling expendi- 
tures of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Yet in its employee rela- 
tions, the very heart of good public 
relations, the company has chosen as 
director a man with no personnel 
training or experience. In fact, the 
only experience the new director has 
had was being the manager of a 
bakery. 

Employee relations are the key to 
the management of men. They con- 
sist of John Brown’s attitude and 
feelings toward the people around 
him, what he thinks about his job, 
his ideas about himself as a person 
and his place in the sun, his opinions 
of the company and his relationship 
with organizations. These opinions 
and reactions of John Brown, added 
to those of all the other employees 
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in a given company or department, 
determine the labor efficiency of the 
group. A cooperative and interested 
John Brown, working in a bakery or 
coffee plant, means that good em- 
ployee relations exist in that plant. 
Good employee relations ensure good 
relations with the public, consumers, 
customers and unions. If John Brown 
does not get personal and job satis- 
faction from the company for which 
he works, labor relations problems 
are inevitable, regardless of the most 
elaborate consumers’ services or 
glamorous public relations devices. 


Purpose of Employee Relations 


The purpose of an employee rela- 
tions program is to make sure that 
John Brown, from the minute he en- 
ters the plant as an applicant until 
the time he leaves the company for 
good, develops a feeling of satisfac- 
tion from his relations with everyone 
around him and from the conditions 
under which he works. To achieve 
this end, John Brown must be the 
focus of any successful employee re- 
lations plan. Executives faced with 
the responsibility of setting up a 
personnel relations program will do 
well to reexamine, in the light of 
John Brown and his feelings, the two 
principles underlying all human 
relations: 

1. John Brown is exactly like all the 
other employees, all the executives and 
all the stockholders, in wanting recog- 
nition as a person, security, a feeling 
of belonging to a group, new experi- 
ences and an opportunity for activity. 

2. John Brown is different from 
every other person in the plant because 
of his experiences and background. He 
reacts to situations in terms of the pic- 
ture he has of himself, a constantly 
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changing picture that may have little 
relation to real conditions. 

An effective employee relations 
program recognizes both the similar- 
ities and differences existing in John 
Brown and his coworkers, without 
falling into the pitfalls of a pater- 
nalistic point of view. Man manage- 
ment demands the same planning and 
attention as job management if the 
profits from improved methods of 
production control are not to be lost 
through lack of manpower control. 


Setting Up the Program 


What is the first step in setting 
up an employee relations program? 
Only under the leadership of an en- 
lightened group of executives and 


supervisors can an employee rela-. 


tions plan hope for success. An 
overall personnel code should estab- 
lish standard practices and policies 
for every aspect of personnel proce- 
dures. Such a personnel code should 
be made the first step in the estab- 
lishment of the program. 

Who should be responsible? The 
program belongs under the general 
management of the personnel admin- 
istration manager or the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of personnel, and un- 
der the direct supervision of a 
trained personnel relations head. The 
present practice of promoting pro- 
duction men to personnel positions 
has many dangers as well as obvious 
advantages. Only a person trained 
in personnel procedures and under- 
standing operating problems can 
have an overall picture of John 
Brown as a worker and as a person. 
John’s relations to the company and 
his job must be built up and main- 
tained if John is to justify his place 
on the payroll. 


Things to Be Considered 


What should be included in an em- 

ployee relations program so as to en- 
sure a cooperative and satisfied em- 
ployee group? 
1. Sound employment practices, 
friendly induction and farsighted 
separation procedures—The initial 
impression an employee receives at 
the time of his employment often 
colors his future relationship to the 
company. Understanding interview- 
ers, job analyses, cooperation with 
supervisors, a testing program and 
courteous treatment during medical 
examination go to make up positive 
feelings of employee satisfaction. 

Courteous induction to the depart- 
ment and the job builds attitudes of 
cooperation and interest. An em- 
ployee counselor is valuable in seeing 

(Turn to page 218) 
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Continuous Butter Making 
Successful in Wartime Germany 


High speed, continuous butter-making methods, disclosed in Europe, reduce 


labor costs and butterfat losses. 


One system utilizes a special churn. 


Another system employs a novel phase-reversing machine for making butter 


By ARTHUR V. GEMMILL, Assistant Editor, “Food Industries” 


NFORMATION has just been re- 

ceived from Europe on recently 
developed German  butter-making 
machines, indicating that the Ameri- 
can dairy industry soon may be able 
to use continuous butter-making 
processes which are apparently more 
efficient than present churning meth- 
ods. One of the machines, procured 
in Germany by a Quartermaster 
Corps Intelligence team, has just ar- 
rived in the United States for test- 
ing. Experiments are being con- 
ducted for the Army by the Research 
committee of the American Butter 
Institute, under contract to the Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute. They are under the supervision 
of Dr. H. A. Ruehe of the dairy hus- 
bandry department, University of 
Illinois. Results of the tests will be 
made available to American industry 
after research is completed. 


British Publish Report 


A team from the British Intelli- 
gence Objectives Subcommittee has 
already published a report on “Some 
Developments in Dairying in Ger- 
many.”? In this report, two continu- 
ous butter-making processes now 
finding general use, are described. 
One of these, the Alfa process, was 
worked out by Prof. Méhr, of the 
University of Kiel, in conjunction 
with the Alfa Laval Company and its 
affiliate, the Bergedorf Eisenwerke. 
The other, the Fritz process, was de- 
veloped by Dr. Fritz, professor of 
dairy machinery at the Dairy Insti- 
tute of Freising/Weihenstephan. 
Descriptions of the equipment, proc- 
esses and illustrations given below 
were taken from the British report.’ 





1. “Some Developments in Dairying in 
Germany.”’ British Intelligence Objectives 
Subcommittee, Final Report No. 85, Item 
ont 22 and 31. London. H. M. Stationery 

ce. 


2. Permission to reproduce this material 
has been granted by the Controller of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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Both processes have been used for 
the manufacture of unsalted sweet 
cream butter of German legal stand- 
ards. These standards, it should be 
noted, permit 20 percent moisture. 


The Fritz Process 


Work was started by Dr. Fritz, 
about 1939, in an effort to produce a 
machine that would churn butter 
continuously. By 1942, he had de- 
veloped the process to a point where 
there were several commercial in- 
stallations in operation. At the pres- 
ent time, there are reported to be 40 
plants using the process in various 
parts of Germany. 

The novel part of the Fritz process 
is the continuous butter-making ma- 


chine or churn (Fig. 1), which is 
made in three sizes, with capacities 
of 1,000, 2,000 and 4,000 lb. of but- 
ter per hour. In this machine, cream 
enters a horizontal water-cooled cyl- 
inder A, where in about 1% seconds 
high speed dashers convert it into 
butter. The mixture of butter gran- 
ules and buttermilk is separated in 
a chamber C by the action of two 
screws. 

In the smallest machine, the water- 
cooled cylinder is about 10 in. in 
diameter and 10 in. long. On a hori- 
zontal shaft are mounted two half- 
length and two full-length dashers B 
that rotate at a speed of 3,000 rpm., 
clearing the inside wall of the cylin- 
der by about 0.04 in. The discharge 





Officials supervise uncrating of a German continuous butter-making machine recently 
received in the United States for testing. Official U. S. Department of Commerce photograph. 
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FIG. 1. Fritz continuous butter-making machine partly dismantled to show some of the un- 
usual features. From British Intelligence Objectives Subcommittee Report. 


from A leads into the top of the sep- 
arating chamber C, which is inclined, 
in order to permit the buttermilk to 
drain away from the butter through 
the outlet pipe D. 


Separating Chamber 


In the separating chamber are two 
intermeshed stainless steel screws 
which rotate in opposite directions 
at a speed of about 40 rpm. The 
screws are approximately 18 in. long 
and 6 in. in diameter, and are mount- 
ed on 4 in. centers. At the discharge 
end of the separating chamber is a 
rectangular opening through which 
the butter is forced. The size of this 
opening can be varied by a metal 
gate that is adjustable vertically 
from the outside of the chamber. 
After being forced through the rec- 
tangular opening, the butter enters 


a chamber about 6 in. long, with two 
screws similar to those in the sep- 
arator. These screws force the but- 
ter through perforated plates LE, 
from which it is removed, and at the 
same time worked, by the rotating 
scrapers F. It is then extruded 
through a rectangular opening in 
the end of the chamber. 

By suitable gearing, one motor 
drives the dashers in the churn as 
well as the screws in the separator. 
In more recent models, two electric 
motors are installed. One motor 
drives the dashers, while the other 
rotates the screws. One advantage 
of having separate motors is that if 
a batch of butter has to be made by 
the conventional churning method, it 
can be “worked” by the screws. This 
method of working is said to in- 
crease the yield of butter by 2 per- 


cent as compared with the usual pro- 
cedure. 

In the Fritz process, raw milk is 
heated to about 115 deg. F. and sep- 
arated to produce cream of from 40 
to 45 percent butterfat. The cream 
is pasteurized at 203 deg. F., then 
cooled to between 45 and 50 deg. F., 
depending upon the firmness of but- 
ter desired, and stored in a large 
blending tank. From the blending 
tank the cream is pumped to a small 
control container or surge tank that 
maintains the flow to the churn at a 
constant pressure and an adjustable 
rate. The butter emerges from the 
end of the churn in a form con- 
venient for wrapping and packing. 


Composition of the Butter 


The butter leaves the machine at 
a temperature of from 50 to 55 deg. 
F. and is said to be more plastic and 
spreadable than butter produced by 
conventional churning methods. The 
composition of the butter, as made 
in Germany at present, is 78 to 79 
percent butterfat, 1.5 to 2.0 percent 
solids-not-fat, and 20 percent mois- 
ture. Dr. Fritz has stated, however, 
that butter with as little as 11 per- 
cent moisture can be made by this 
process. 

The moisture content of the butter 
is determined by the butterfat con- 
tent of the cream, by the rate of flow 
of the cream into the machine and 
by the temperature of the water in 
the jacket of the churn. The final 
adjustment is made by altering the 
size of the rectangular opening 
through which the butter passes 
when leaving the separating cham- 
ber. The smaller the opening, the 
lower will be the water content of 
the butter. The ideal cream tem- 
perature varies with the particular 
type of plant, with the cream used 
and with the properties desired in 
the butter. It is approximately 44 to 
46 deg. F. in summer and 46 to 50 
deg. in winter. The cooling water in 
the jacket of the churn is maintained 
near 40 deg. F. with the result that 
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Flow sheet of Fritz process showing how the novel continuous churn 
is used in conjunction with conventional butter-making equipment. 
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Alfa Continuous Butter-making Process 


Cream 78-80% fat 
{150° F 





# Special Alfa-Lava/ 
hermetic separator 


Butter 57°F 























Flow sheet of the Alfa process showing location of the two separators 
and the special machine in which heavy cream is converted to butter. 


the temperature of the butter is not 
raised in the churn cylinder. 

If butter with sufficiently long 
storage life can be made by the Fritz 
process, the advantages are obvious. 
Operation is continuous and the 
equipment is easily cleaned. More- 
over, the saving in labor is said to 
be as much as 70 percent. The but- 
termilk, which normally contains 
from 0.4 to 1.0 percent butterfat, is 
sweet and can be separated, the but- 
terfat being returned to the churn. 


The Alfa Process 


The Alfa process of butter making 
uses methods and equipment not pre- 
viously applied to the manufacture 
of butter. Basically, it is a centrifu- 
gal separation of butterfat from hot 
cream in an air-tight separator, fol- 
lowed by a reversal of the fat-in- 
water phase of the emulsion. The 
phase reversal, which is the actual 
butter-making operation, takes place 
in a specially constructed cooler. All 
liquid is separated as skim milk in 
the centrifugal units. There is no 
buttermilk in this process. 

The ‘hermetic Alfa-Laval sepa- 
rator, used to separate the hot cream, 
differs from the type used for milk 
in that the holes in the plates are 
nearer to the periphery. The cooler 
(Fig. 2) is made up of three cylin- 
ders about 6 ft. long and 1 ft. in 
diameter, mounted one above the 
other. Inside each cylinder is a ro- 
tating drum A approximately 0.4 in. 
smaller than the inside diameter of 
the cooling cylinder. Mounted on 
each drum are several spiral ridges 
B, machined to clear the inside of 
the barrel by 0.03 in. The bottom 
and center cylinders are cooled with 
brine at a temperature of about 25 
deg. F. The directional flow of the 
brine is the same as that of the 
Cream. Water is circulated through 
the jacket of the top cylinder. 


Centrifuged Twice 

In the Alfa process, fresh raw milk 
is separated at a temperature of 
from 113 to 122 deg. F. in a hermetic 
or air-tight separator, to give a 
cream of 25 to 30 percent butterfat. 
The cream is pasteurized at 203 deg. 
F. in a plate unit, then cooled to 
about 150 deg. F. Next it flows to a 
special Alfa-Laval, type 181, sepa- 
rator in which the cream is concen- 
trated to about 78 percent fat. It is 


claimed that the fat content of the 
skim milk from this separator is 
less than 0.05 percent. The rich 
cream, at a temperature of about 
150 deg. F., is delivered by a variable 
speed pump, into the bottom cylinder 
of the special cooler, where it is 
cooled to about 68 deg. F. In the cen- 
ter cylinder the cream is cooled to 
between 48 and 50 deg. F., at which 
temperature the fat-in-water phase 


(Turn to page 230) 
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FIG. 2. Alfa continuous butter-making machine with end plate broken to*show design 
of the rotating drums. From British Intelligence Objectives Subcommittee Report. 
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The Adams Consistometer, shown empty on the left, has a measur- 
ing scale of numbered concentric circles, % in. apart. The truncated 
cone, open at the ends, is raised or lowered on the vertical rod. 


New Consistometer 







The bottom of the cone fits the inner circle. Material to be tested is 
placed, level full, in the lowered cone. Picture at right shows how 
thin consistency corn flows out in 30 seconds after lifting the cone. 










Measures Corn Consistency 


A new type of quality control apparatus measures consistency in such a way that 
two people get the same results. Although developed to measure consistency of 
cream style corn, it is useful for pancake batter, apple sauce and preserves 


By M. C. ADAMS and E. L. BIRDSALL 


The Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnait, Ohio 


NEW DEVICE has been de- 

signed and constructed that 
quickly and accurately measures the 
flow of cream style canned corn. It 
enables a grader to express consis- 
tency objectively in terms of a score 
and free from the personal element. 
The instrument has been designated 
the “Adams Consistometer.” Its 
sensitivity is adequate for all prac- 
tical purposes and ‘the reproduci- 
bility of results has been dem- 
onstrated by different operators 
running duplicate tests of 25 sam- 
ples ranging from light to heavy 
consistencies. 

Within the past several years a 
need has been felt by both producer 
and consumer for a scientific and 
practical means of classifying canned 
foods. Such a system would facili- 
tate the labeling of the product by 
the canner,and would also furnish 
the consumer with a yard-stick for 
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evaluating various brands in rela- 
tionship with her needs. There exist 
two schools of thought as to the best 
means of expressing this classifica- 
tion. One favors the plan whereby 
the quality of canned food is deter- 
mined by allotting a numerical score 
to each of several factors applicable 
to a product, and allowing the total 
score to determine the final quality 


or grade. Such a grade would be 
one of the following: 
Grade Which means 
| ee A very fine quality 
Le ee A good quality 
te Oe PR PS at A fair quality 
_ hE eae eee A poor. quality 


This plan provides that the ap- 
propriate grade be carried on the 
label so that the consumer will have 
a single index of quality designation 
to evaluate the various brands for 
her. 

The other school of thought con- 
tends that descriptive or informa- 


FOOD 


tive labeling will be of greater value 
to the consumer. By this method, 
descriptive terms on the label will 
inform the consumer of the condi- 
tion and quality of the product on 
the basis of the product’s factors. 


Problem of Objective Grading | 


Both groups are seeking objective 
means of measuring the various fac- 
tors. Corn consistency, for example, 
when measured mechanically can be 
converted into scores, contributing to 
a grade, or can be converted into 
descriptive terms. That the consis- 
tency of cream style corn is impor- 
tant is attested by the fact that the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s grades for this item allot 
25 points for this factor, out of a 
total of 100 points. These grades 
provide 22 to 25 points for “heavy 
cream like” corn that “will mound 
to some extent” when poured into 4 
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pan. Each of these scores qualifies 
the sample for an “A” rating in the 
factor of consistency. From 19 to 
21 points are allowed if the corn 
“flows just enough to level itself 
readily,” thereby qualifying the corn 
for a “B” rating in this factor. A 
rating of “C” for consistency cor- 
responds to 16 to 18 points if the 
corn is “semi-liquid” or “‘jellified.” 

For some time consistency has 
been scored by merely pouring the 
corn from the can into the grading 
pan, and observing its tendency to 
mound or flow. From these observa- 
tions the grader evaluates the con- 
sistency in terms of consistency 
score. The objection to this sub- 
jective method is that a skilled and 
experienced grader can not repro- 
duce his own scores for the same 
samples on a blind basis, and two 
experienced graders can achieve only 


Corn of a thick or heavy consistency does not flow as far as a thin 


consistency corn. 





Exploring the possibility of consistency measurements of blackberry 
Preserves. 
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a limited degree of concordance. 

The National Canners Association, 
in its program for descriptive label- 
ing, has recommended the following 
label statements describing cream 
style corn consistency: “Heavy Con- 
sistency,” “Medium Consistency,” or 
“Light Consistency.” This type of 
labeling also needs a _ reproducible 
method for defining the type of 
consistency so that the label state- 
ment can be properly and depend- 
ably applied. An objective method 
of consistency determination was 
needed. 

The Bostwick Consistometer was 
considered. This device consists of 
a channel 2 x 12 in., with sides 2 in. 
high. A centimeter scale is etched 
on the bottom. The sample to be 
tested is trapped in one end of the 
channel. A gate is tripped, releasing 
the product which flows toward the 


apple sauce. 


pancake flour. 
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Consistency of pancake batter is an important factor in evaluating 





other end. Thirty seconds after the 
release, the length of flow is record- 
ed in centimeters. The use of this 
instrument is based on the theory 
that the length of flow is propor- 
tional to consistency. This method 
is an official procedure for deter- 
mining the consistency of tomato 
catchup. 

The Bostwick apparatus was not 
found to be applicable for cream 
style corn consistency measurement. 
Graders could not duplicate their re- 
sults satisfactorily for several rea- 
sons. Its capacity was too small for 
an adequate sample. The small mass 
when released did not possess suffi- 
cient weight to extend the flow over 
a range adequate for good differ- 
entiation. Thus, the device lacked 
sensitivity. The measuring scale 
etched in the bottom of the channel 
is composed of straight, parallel lines 





The same objective method of measuring consistency is applied to 
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Two operators ran separate duplicate tests on 25 samples to demonstrate both the sensitivity and 
reproducibility of consistency readings of the Adams Consistometer on cream style canned corn. 


spaced one centimeter apart, yet the 
advancing line of flowing corn forms 
an arc. To determine what gradua- 
tion under this arc to record as the 
measure of consistency led to inac- 
curacies and encouraged divergent 
results by different operators. An- 
other inherent limitation is that the 
sample of corn is allowed to flow in 
one direction only, and is restrained 
in. all other directions. 

In reviewing the objections to the 
use of the Bostwick Consistometer 
for the measurement of corn con- 
sistency, it was realized that the 
limitation imposed by the use of 
small masses of material could be 
overcome by increasing the capacity 
of the machine. The problem of 
measuring an arc with straight lines, 
however, could not be solved by 
curving the measuring lines since, 
under conditions of restrained flow 
and with varying consistency, the 
curvature of the arc was not always 
the same. 


Theory of New Design 


A new consistometer was visual- 
ized, designed and constructed, em- 
bodying principles that would ac- 
commodate a greater mass and 
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measure the unrestrained flow in 
all directions by means of concentric 
circles. This new device consists of 
a large metal disk upon which are 
engraved 20 concentric circles, in- 
creasing % in. in radii. A _ steel 
truncated cone, which can be lifted 
vertically, fits tight against the disk 
so that the circumference coincides 
with the innermost circle. The cone 
holds approximately 14 oz. of cream 
style corn. To operate, the cone is 
pushed tightly against the disk, filled 
level with the sample to be tested, 
and then lifted upward allowing the 
material to flow unrestrainedly over 
the disk. After 30 seconds the ex- 
tent of flow is ascertained by averag- 
ing the flow at four quadrant points. 
A flow of 41% in., measured along a 
radius, extends from the innermost 
circle to the outermost circle, desig- 
nated Circle 1. Any material flow- 
ing to this extent would have a con- 
sistometer reading of “1.” Material 
flowing out to a radius of 3 in. 
greater than that of the innermost 
circle would reach Circle 7 and 
would therefore have a consistome- 
ter reading of “7.” Hence, the lower 
the numerical designation for con- 
sistency, the thinner the material; 
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and conversely, the higher the nu- 
merical designation for consistency, 
the thicker or “heavier” the material. 


Practical Results 


This laboratory has had wide ex- 
perience in the field of grading and 
evaluating the quality of canned 
foods. The first task after the com- 
pletion of the consistometer was to 
attempt to calibrate it by tentatively 
correlating consistency scores with 
Adams Consistometer readings. A 
large number of samples were scored 
and the consistencies determined by 
this consistometer. After accumu- 
lating a large amount of data the 
following table of equivalents was 
formulated: 


Consistometer Consistency 

readings scores 
U456 tO SRS THAN 16... ee 25 
14 3B 1OGR SHO BE ees icc 24 
ph ee ose Re eC 23 
SD SO TERME RO) a Sas es es 22 
Ld AONE RN Ae ek as 6b 21 

DO PORIBBBCCROIRD (eo ec aes 20 

2. TOWNS TT Do oisss ec cievcs 19 
ee ey ae 18 
2 to lease than 456.0... 08% 17 
pe ae ee rrr che 16 


The next test was to determine 
the differentiation and reproducibili- 
ty of consistometer results over the 
practical] range of consistency scores. 

(Turn to page 226) 
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What Do We Want From Germany’? 


Here is an opportunity for those in the food industry to benefit themselves as 
well as the food industry as a whole. Help is needed by the government in 
securing and compiling, for release, valuable data on German industry and science 


By PRISCILLA A. DEUTSCH, Staff Editor, “Food Industries” 


Y OUR GOVERNMENT is offering you 
a chance to share in the war’s 
reparations—reparations in the 
form of technological information 
that has been amassed in Europe 
through official investigation. This 
includes scientific and technical data 
in all fields of industry and research. 
It covers testing methods, chemical 
research, new products, new mate- 
rials, production methods and plant 
development. 

Ever since American troops en- 

tered Germany, American investiga- 
tors have been combing the German 
industries for information useful to 
American companies. Over 400 
American scientists and industrial 
men have gone into Germany and 
brought back reports. These reports, 
considered secret during the war, are 
now being released by the Technical 
industrial Intelligence Branch, Of- 
fice of the Publication Board, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, in a week- 
ly publication entitled “Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports.” 
Up to the end of February approxi- 
mately 2,500 reports had been re- 
leased with about 14,000 awaiting 
release. Orders for an average of 
4,000 copies are received each week. 
A card file of subjects covered is 
maintained for consultation by the 
public. The subject matter of the re- 
ports ranges from automotive and 
broadcasting equipment through 
plastics and quick freezing of foods 
to zinc. More than 20,000 reports had 
been received and unpacked as of 
May 8, 1946. An abstract of each re- 
port is prepared by a qualified tech- 
nician. 
_ It is estimated that over 100,000 
items are available for dissemina- 
tion, but in order to secure the most 
valuable and practical information, 
the government is asking your help 
so that they might supply you with 
data that will be most beneficial. 

It is impossible for the govern- 
ment agency to determine what 
items of the enormous mass of ma- 


terial may be of value to American 
industry and science. There are tons 
of these documents. Therefore, their 
first request is that industry and 
science suggest and advise them as 
to what specific information should 
be sought, what new discoveries Ger- 
man scientists had made, what new 
processes they had developed and 
what German products were better 
than ours. 

Qualified technicians to carry on 
the work of searching German files 
are needed. They will be used for the 
important job of supervision and se- 
lection. Routine work will be done by 
German civilians. A knowledge of 
technical German is essential. They 
will be appointed Federal employees 
for the duration of the mission, a 
minimum of six months. As Federal 


employees, investigators are sworn 
to report all findings to the board, 
which will make the reports available 
to the public. It is necessary to se- 
cure these experts to study the docu- 
ments collected from all over Ger- 
many, translate and edit them and 
send back anything that may be of 
value to American business and 
science. Recommendations on avail- 
able, qualified personnel are _ re- 
quested by the Department. 
Microfilming 

Part of this program comprises 
the microfilming of original German 
documents. It is hoped that a great 
majority of the data can be micro- 
filmed directly on the spot. Techni- 
cally trained experts are selected to 
choose the material to be produced. 





Documents, microfilmed in Germary, are studied and abstracted with the aid of a micro- 
film “reader” at the Office of the Publication Board, U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
microfilming of German data on the spot not only results in tremendous space and time 
saving but makes possible the securing of information that could not otherwise be obtained. 
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Abstracting the thousands of scientific and industrial reports received for distribution. When 
completed and catalogued, these abstracts are published in the “Bibliography of Scientific 
and Industrial Reports.” Issued weekly, this is available to the general public through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Microfilms will be distributed to the 
public in much the same manner as 
the regular reports. 

The Department recently stated: 
“Right now some of the TIIB men 
are seeking to salvage information 
from some documents which the Ger- 
mans hurled down a well, then cov- 
ered with liquid oxygen in an at- 
tempt to destroy the papers. Our 
men investigated the well and found 
that it would be impossible to take 
the papers out without damaging 
them further. So now, we’re making 
arrangements to have the material 
microfilmed right at the bottom of 
the well.” 

By the microfilm method, it is pos- 
sible to secure data not otherwise 
available. This is particularly true 
of bulky documents or materials that 
are damaged or difficult to move. 
Moreover, microfilming on the spot 
saves considerable time in packing, 
transportation, unpacking and stor- 
age. It makes possible the more rapid 
receipt of material for abstracting. 

Approximately 16% in. of printed 
matter can be produced on 1 in. of 
film. An average 300-page book can 
be reproduced on 7 ft. of microfilm 
and between 700 and 800 newspapers 
can be transferred to a 100 ft. roll. 

Storage of data secured is also 
simplified. A roll of 100 ft. of micro- 
film can be stored in a space 4x4x1 
in. Whereas it would take approxi- 
mately 15 four-drawer letter-size 
cabinets to store 250,000 douments, 
this same material can be recorded 
on 80, 100 ft. rolls of microfilm and 
stored in an ordinary desk drawer. 
By use of the “reader,” as shown 
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in the illustration, documents re- 
duced from 8 to 30 diameters on mi- 
crofilm, can be projected back to 
readable size. For distribution of the 
microfilmed material, enlargements 
can be made, in various sizes, up to 
3714 by 521% in. 


Special Missions 


Special missions are another phase 
of the program. The Department 
asks that anyone desirous of organ- 
izing a group from industry or 
science, interested in specific German 
industrial methods, contact them. 
If the project appears to have value 
to American industry, necessary 
arrangements will be made. Infor- 
mation obtained in this way will 
be made available to all industry— 
it cannot remain the exclusive prop- 
erty of the investigators. 


Worth-while Investment 


That the investment the govern- 
ment is asking private industry to 
make is worth-while is indicated by 
the keen interest being shown by 
various organizations. Already teams 
of American investigators are being 
organized under the TIIB program 
to search the German pharmaceutical 
industry for information useful to 
them. Representatives of 13 firms 
met some time ago with the Depart- 
ment officials to make plans for the 
mission. Speaking to the group, Dr. 
Charles E. Reed, acting chief of the 
Chemical unit, TIIB, stated: “Scores 
of documents on new products and 


production methods filed’ in-German 


offices and laboratories are there for 
the taking. Other information can be 


‘technicians. 
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obtained by interviews with German 
But this information 
can be put to practical use only if 
American experts go over to collect, 
sort and evaluate data on the spot.” 


Food Industries Lag 


Many of the early reports were 
obtained by an American civilian 
organization, known as the Techni- 
cal Industrial Intelligence Commit- 
tee, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the Army and Navy. These civil- 
ians were recruited from govern- 
mental agencies, science and indus- 
try. Approximately twenty groups 
made this mission. It is interesting 
to note that in comparison to other 
private industries represented, the 
food industry gave the poorest show- 
ing. Of the 17 men who represented 
the food industry only four came 
from private firms, the balance be- 
ing government, research, education- 
al and publishers’ representatives. 
On the other hand, take a look at 
private industry’s representation in 
some of the other fields: 


No. Rep- 

Total No. resenting 

Repre- Private 

Industry sentatives Industry 
BOPGRBMEIOCE occ 6c ccusic 39 38 
eer rary 13 12 
Building material ........ plat 9 
oS eee aan 33 22 
Communication .......... 18 16 
Food and agriculture..... 17 4 
Gen. industrial equip..... 26 21 
Liquid fuels & lubr....... 26 20 
IO” wciieie 6 nbs see cass 12 10 
Metals and minerals...... 54 40 
Safety and technical..... 23 28 
TOMOUOE © o k0.csdeoee ee weses 37 27 


From the reports now being re- 
leased, it is evident that no small 
part of the information is pertinent 
to the food industry. In matters 
dealing with food and its allied pro- 
ducts, the TIIB has placed Dr. 
Charles Magoon, Special Assistant 
to Research Administrator, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in charge. 

Dr. Magoon points out that sub- 
jects of interest to the food industry 
that will be given careful considera- 
tion by the teams who are searching 
German technical literature include: 


Animal feeds Food machinery 
Animal nutrition Food processing 
Biological chemistry Freezing preservation 
Dairy products Human nutrition 
Detergents Refrigeration 
Disinfectants Substitute proteins 
Fats and oils Vitamins q 
Fisheries products Wood saccharificat’n 
Food bacteriology Wood yeasts 
Food crop Yeasts as foods and 
improvement feeds 


This is in addition to the investiga- 
tions of new processes, new products 
and new machinery to be found in 
German food production plants. 

No matter what the reason for 
food industry’s apparent lack of in- 
terest during the earlier missions, 
the present opportunity should not 
be taken lightly. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES 
AN ADEQUATE SAMPLE? 


Control of quality and an appearance before Federal Trade Commission examiners 
are alike dependent on the fact that an analyzed sample must truly represent the 
entire lot. This article introduces a series on sampling and statistical methods 


By M. S. ANDERSON and C. W. WHITTAKER 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


HE housewife who looks at the 

top layer of apples in the bushel 
she is buying is taking a sample— 
possibly a very misleading sample. 
If she is distrustful of the grocer she 
makes him spill out the apples on the 
floor so that she may examine more 
of them. If she is sufficiently fussy 
she will examine every apple in the 
bushel. The last method increases 
the grocer’s blood pressure and con- 
sumes the time of the housewife. 
Statistics teach that it is unneces- 
sary. By spilling out the apples and 
examining a few at random she can 
reduce to a very low degree the prob- 
ability of getting an inferior bushel 
of apples. She has taken an adequate 
sample. 

The general problem of sampling 
in the food industries may be con- 
sidered as an elaboration of this sim- 
ple case. Consider the broker or proc- 
essor who buys a carload of wheat, 
a thousand cases of eggs, a truck- 
load of citrus or others of the long 
list of items that are bought in large 
quantity. Inspection of every case of 
eggs, every crate of citrus or every 
bushel of wheat is economically im- 
possible, yet few things are of more 
importance to the buyer than that he 
shall be assured of the quality of 
what he buys. Inspection of every 
single item would make the buyer 
absolutely certain. But what buyer 
would not be satisfied if the chances 
of buying a bad lot could be reduced 
to, say, one in a hundred, one in a 
thousand or one in ten thousand? 
The chances of getting killed cross- 
ing the street within the next five 
years are about that great, but no 
one thinks of that. If the chances of 
getting a bad lot can be reduced to 
one in a hundred at about one one- 
thousandth the expense required for 
being absolutely certain, who would 





Pioneer Work of “Student” 


Present-day statistical methods of evalu- 
ating sampling procedures are based to 
a large extent on a publication that ap- 
peared in 1908 under the pseudonym 
“Student.” His discussion of the signifi- 
cance of small samples was the out- 
growth of an investigation of brewing 
methods and materials. Elaborated over 
the years, statistical methods were 
widely applied during the war for sim- 
plifying inspection joutines. Some 
branches of the food industry have util- 
ized these procedures, others can do so 
with profit. Food Industries has arranged 
for several authoritative articles on 
statistical methods. Subsequent articles 
will tell how to apply these modern pro- 
cedures to the problems of food grading 
and quality.—The Editors. 





want to be absolutely certain? Scien- 
tific sampling, a branch of the very 
modern science of statistics, teaches 
how to be as certain of quality as 
may be deemed necessary—at the 
lowest expense. Some branches of the 
food industry have utilized the mod- 
ern methods of sampling to the ut- 
most. To them we extend our con- 
gratulations, and suggest that they 
spend no more time on this article. 


To those that have not done so we 
have a message. 


Statistical Methods Applied 


The purpose of this article is to 
indicate ways in which statistical 
methods, in the food industry, have 
become available for studying the 
adequacy of samples and for compar- 
ing the accuracy of sampling by dif- 
ferent methods. Ways will be shown 
in which research organizations have 
been able to improve sampling tech- 
nics. Examples will be given of the 
manner in which the efficiency of 
sampling may be tested, and how 
some of the food industries approach 
testing problems. 

Do such apparently unrelated sub- 
jects as beer, mathematics and ex- 
periments with growing plants have 
any bearing on the adequacy of sam- 
pling food products? Examination 
of these topics has furnished indus- 
try with information whereby ade- 
quacy of a sample may be tested, 
whether it be a food crop growing 
in the field, a:carload of farm prod- 
ucts on the track or a unit of manu- 
factured goods in transit, in the 





‘Should orange crates be selected at random or by following some prearrangéd pattern? 
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How many of these barrels should be sampled to decide if the shipment is up to standard? 


warehouse or on the shelf. Industry 
is in position to adapt to its uses 
certain ideas that have been devel- 
oped in fields far different from 
those of present consideration. 


Choice and Chance 


Some of the high school algebra 
text books of a few decades ago had 
at the back of the book a chapter en- 
tiled “Choice and Chance.” Instead 
of studying the chapter, the teacher 
usually announced to the pupils: 
“We will pass by this chapter be- 
cause it is of little use and is not re- 
quired in the course.” The essence 
of this chapter, by-passed by each 
class of students, was not by-passed 
by a certain technician of the beer 
industry nearly 40 years ago. A beer 
manufacturer in Dublin, Ireland, 
wanted to improve his brew, so he 
hired a young technician with a 
mathematical background to work on 
the development of his product. This 
man, W. 8. Gossett by name, began 
to make use of his mathematical 
background. 

Statistical methods had long been 
used for handling data consisting of 
a large number of observations, a 
thousand or more. A thousand sam- 
ples of beer, hops or barley are, 
however, obviously too many to be 
taken and tested by a manufacturer 
in the course of his work. Gossett 
began casting about for a way by 
which the laws of chance might suit- 
ably be applied to handling a much 
smaller number of samples. 

He succeeded in his mathematical 
developments and presumably im- 
proved the brew of his employer. 
But what is of far more importance 
to civilization, he generalized some 
of. the principles on the theory of 
small samples and published his 
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work. His findings have led, step by 
step, to a better organization of ex- 
periments throughout the world, to 
better sampling and to a better un- 
derstanding of the adequacy of sam- 
ples taken. 

The principles laid down by the 
technician of the beer industry have 
been developed by such men as Fish- 
er in England, Snedecor in Iowa and 
many others in various parts of the 
world. The originator of the system, 
whereby statistical principles may 
be applied to small samples, chose to 
publish his work under a pseudonym. 
Thus, the name “Student” instead of 
“Gossett” is associated with the ap- 
plication of mathematical procedures 
to agricultural problems. The con- 
tributions of this great benefactor 
of civilization form the basis for 
many books and other scientific con- 
tributions and are rapidly finding 
application in the field of sampling. 


System of “Student” 


In order to survey the possibilities 
of the “Student System” as an aid 
to food industries, some examples of 
its use will serve to show how it may 
be applied to food crops growing in 
the field, to the analysis of products 
before harvesting and to the sam- 
pling of products ready for the trade. 
The system of “Student” provides a 
basis for determining such features 
as: 

1. How many samples drawn at ran- 
dom (without conscious choice of selec- 
tion) are required to assure a 99:1 
chance that individual items of a prod- 
uct will vary by not more than 2 per 
cent in some characteristic that deter- 
mines quality ? 

2. How does one system of sampling 
material within a car compare in ac- 
curacy of sampling with another sys- 
tem? 
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3. Does the selection of samples at 
random positions in a car provide a 
more precise or less precise method 
than making selections by some posi- 
tional pattern? 

It is obviously impractical to state, 
within the scope of a few para- 
graphs, the procedures used in cal- 
culating the differences in precision 
of two sets of samples drawn in dif- 
ferent ways from a lot of goods. This 
is the field for textbooks. References 
to a few readable texts are, accord- 
ingly, included at the end of this 
article. 

Working familiarity with a few of 
the most widely used statistical 
terms is as readily acquired by the 
manufacturing technologist as are 
chemical terms by such a person. 
Just as the term pH has come to be 
an expression of the intensity of 
acidity to the plant operator, the 
terms “F,” or “F value,” may be un- 
derstood. The farmer talks readily 
about the P,O, in his fertilizer and 
the manufacturer might equally 
easily learn something of what “t” 
test values mean to his business. 
Thus, there need be no fear of undue 
difficulty with technical terminology. 


Illustrative Cases 


In the growing of sugar cane it is 
of the utmost importance to be able 
to estimate the sucrose content of the 
cane in the field. In India, hit or miss 
methods of sampling for the sucrose 
determination had long been used, 
often with very poor results. Indian 
scientists undertook to devise more 
efficient methods of sampling and by 
means of a statistical study soon 
came up with two methods that gave 
about equally useful results. The 
method chosen, based respectively on 
so-called “clump” sampling (cane 
plants tend to develop into clumps) 
and on 2-ft. “strip” sampling, in- 
sured that the results, on the av- 
erage, would be within 5 percent of 
the true value, 19 out of 20 times. 
This was considered adequate. It 
would have been just as easy to work 
out a system that guaranteed results 
to be within 5 percent, 99 times out 
of 100, but the sampling would have 
cost more. Such a system would, of 
course, have required a larger num- 
ber of samples and more work. 

Cottonseed oil, one of the great 
food products of this country, has 
been the subject of extensive inves- 
tigation. In a statistical course, 
given in the Graduate school of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
data were presented to apply to sam- 
pling. Cotton seeds were taken from 


(Turn to page 228) 
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Debunking a Color Theory 


For years it has been believed that flies are repelled by yellow wrappers and 
that packages wrapped in foil will never become fly-specked. Here are the results 
of an actual test, which was conducted under carefully controlled conditions 


By A. HARSHAM, Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LY-SPECKED packaged foods 

are unsanitary, unattractive and 
indicative of improper or inadequate 
housekeeping in retail stores. With 
the advent of warm weather, pack- 
aged foods in service and self-service 
type retail stores will serve as suit- 
able surfaces for flies to alight on 
and speck. Those retail stores that 
merchandise fly-specked packaged 
foodstuffs are not likely to make re- 
peat sales, particularly to health- 
conscious housewives. 


Color Theory 


Some investigators believe that 
certain colors attract flies and that 
others repel flies. Yellow objects 
supposedly repel. It is the opinion of 
many that foil-packaged items do 
not attract flies. It was, therefore, 
thought that practical information 
could be obtained, under technically 
controlled conditions, by ascertain- 
ing what effect the use of different 
colors on packages would have on fly 
attraction or repulsion. If certain 
colors repulse flies, modifications in 
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packaging by the selection of fly- 
repelling packages should obviate 
fly-specking of packaged foodstuffs. 
Simultaneously, foil-wrapped pack- 
ages were tested to determine their 


value. 
Test Methods 


Tests were conducted in a Peet- 
Grady chamber, size 6x6x6ft. Placed 
in the chamber were nine rectangu- 
lar packages (3144x2%x14_in.). 
Seven packages were wrapped in 
identical type paper, varying only in 
color. Colors selected were purple, 
light yellow, lime green, dark yellow, 





TABLE I—Effect of Packaging with Foil and 
Various Colored Wrappers on the Num- 
ber of Fly Specks and Relative 
Numbers of Flies on Packages 


Number Relative 

Type of of fly number 

wrapper specks of flies 
ION igo yo d's shelve eke 175 Few 
Light yellow ......... 180 Moderate 
Lime green ........... 180 Moderate 
Dark yellow .......... 192 Moderate 
3 eee ere Moderate 
Strawberry red ...... 230 Many 
A CS Aer 260 Many 
Vs" Bo Oe een ree 375 Abundant 
WRG INGS Sec ieee be cins 700 Abundant 


Packages showing fly specks after a 48-hour exposure to 500 flies in an illuminated Peet- 
Grady chamber. Left, foil-wrapped package. Right, yellow wrapper applied to package. 
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orange, strawberry red and light red. 
The other two packages were foil- 
wrapped. All nine packages were 
suspended in the chamber. Approxi- 
mately 500 flies were admitted into 
the illuminated chamber. A nutrient 
solution of milk and sugar was ap- 
plied to the chamber floor. After ex- 
posing the packages to the flies for 
48 hours, the total number of fly 
specks was counted. In addition, ob- 
servations were made periodically to 
ascertain the relative number of flies 
on the different packages. 


Effect of Color and Foil 


Results of experiments conducted 
are shown in Table I. The data dem- 
onstrate conclusively that yellow 
packages do not repel flies. Flies set- 
tled on and specked all nine pack- 
ages, irrespective of the color wrap- 
per employed. Foil-wrapped pack- 
ages, contrary to previous opinions, 
attracted flies. Frequent observa- 
tions disclosed fewer flies settling on 
the purple package. In general, more 


(Turn to page 218) 
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Evaluating Screw Conveyors 


For Materials Handling 


New designs, materials and methods of construction are available for screw 
conveyors for use in food plants. This article presents engineering data of 


CREW CONVEYORS, which date 
back in history to Archimedes, 
are to this day the only answer to 
many materials handling problems. 
There are numerous individual cases, 
however, where it is better to use 
belt conveyors, bucket elevators or 
bulk movement means. It is intend- 
ed in this presentation to include 
information on screw conveyors for 
all possible uses, including types and 
capacities, horsepower needed and 
special adaptations. The data should 
enable the plant engineer to decide 
when a screw conveyor should be em- 
ployed, and to specify the needed 
equipment. It should be remem- 


bered, however, that the manufac- 
turers of conveyor equipment have 
engineers specializing in materials 
handling, who are in a position to 
determine what form of equipment 
to use if the plant engineer is in 
doubt, or wishes to have his conclu- 


permanent value on sizes, loads, 








By D. O. MOCINE, Chicago, IIL. 


sions confirmed before ordering a 
conveyor installation. 

Some of the limitations of screw 
conveyor systems will be apparent 
from the following four examples of 
installations in food manufacturing 
plants where difficulty was encoun- 
tered, necessitating modifications in 
the equipment or utilization of some 
other type of conveyor. The illus- 
trations include the handling of flour 
mixes, baking powder, chewing gum 
and sugar. 

A company, which distributes bulk 
quantities of prepared flour mixes to 
hotels, restaurants and small baker- 
ies, was attempting to elevate the 
component parts of these highly var- 
ied flours to a deck about 8 ft. above 
the floor of the mixing plant by 
means of a vertical screw conveyor. 
Difficulty was encountered with the 
residue of the last batch, left in the 
length of the screw. It mixed into 
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Types of screw conveyors in common use. Ribbon conveyors are for materials that tend to 
build up on solid flight conveyors. Paddles are added where mixing in transit is desired. 





speeds and power requirements 










the next formula to be prepared, re- 
sulting in complaints from customers 
after two different formulas had 
been used in succession. In an at- 
tempt to correct this situation, and 
at considerable expense in lost time, 
man-hours and mechanical changes, 
the casing of the conveyor was fitted 
with wing-nuts so that the entire 
length could be cleaned by hand be- 
tween batches. Material left in the 
conveyor from the old batch would 
have to be allowed for in preparing 





TABLE I—Relationship Between Lump Size 
and Conveyor Diameter 


Maximum lump size of 
materials (inches) 


Diameter Material 
of conveyor Lumps 20 to allin 
(inches) 25% of total lump form 
3 3% % 
4 i u% 
6 % % 
9 1% % 
10 1% % 
12 2 1 
14 2% 14% 
16 3 1% 
18 3 2 
20 3% 2 
24 3% 2% 





TABLE IIl—Horsepower Required for Stand- 

ard Pitch, Horizontal Screw Conveyor of 
Standard Design 

(ALN) + (CWLFE) 


1,000,000 


A: Factor for size of conveyor, as given 
below 

L: Length of conveyor, in feet 

N: Speed of conveyor in r.p.m. 

C: Quantity of material being conveyed, 
in cu. ft. per hr. 

W: Weight of material, pounds per cu. 
ft. (See Table III) 

F: Factor for material. (See Table III) 


Table for Factor ‘‘A’’ 





Horsepower = 


; Lignum 
Size of vitae, Self White 
conveyor babbitt lubricating iron 
(inches) or bronze bronze or stellite 
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che new batch. A slightly more de- 
sirable method would have been to 
figure the gradation of mixes, if pos- 
sible, so that the residue from the 
preceding mix would be allowed for 
in the one to follow. A better solu- 
tion of the problem would be the use 
of elevating means engineered for 
this type of work, such as an elevator 
cup or bucket system. 

A large factor to be considered in 
the installation of screw conveyors 
is chemical or physical change in 
residue left behind in the system 
when production is stopped for an 
extended period. An example of this 
type of difficulty was experienced by 
a large manufacturer of baking pow- 
der. When some of the chemical con- 
stituents of the product were left in 
the screw during a stoppage (a 
screw is never totally self-cleaning), 
they hardened, with the result that 
if sufficient power were applied when 
production was resumed, the flights 
would be sheared from the longi- 
tudinal shaft. 


Chewing Gum Problem 


A large chewing gum manufac- 
turer got badly “gummed-up” in at- 
tempting to use a horizontal screw 
conveyor for the transfer of chicle 
from one part of the plant to an- 
other. The work done by the revolv- 
ing screw conveyor built up sufficient 
heat to melt the basic ingredient of 
chewing gum, thus stopping the for- 
ward movement of the substance and 
making the screw conveyor imprac- 
tical for this use. The problem was 
solved by using a troughed conveyor 
belt. 

In the fourth example of the im- 
proper use of this system of mate- 
rials handling, both the problem and 
the answer lay in screw conveyors— 
but of two different types. A large 
food processing plant had been using 
a sectional flight conveyor for the 
moving of sugar, only to find that 
the crack and rivet holes at the joint 
of each flight served as a lodging 
place for sugar, which lumped up. 
This trouble was satisfactorily cor- 
rected with the installation of heli- 
coid continuous-flight welded con- 
veyors. In this plant, the conveyor 
is now down only once a year and is 
thoroughly washed in warm water, 
which readily dissolves any sugar 
caked on the equipment. 


Use of Other Conveyors 


It would be possible to cite a great 
many situations where other mate- 
rials handling methods solve the 
problem better than screw conveyors. 
Likewise, just as many cases could 
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Capacity Charts: Chart I is for fine, light, free-flowing, non-abrasive materials, weighing up 
to 40 lb. per cu. ft. Chart II is for medium weight, non-abrasive granular or small lump 
materials weighing up to 50 lb. per cu. ft. Chart III is for non-abrasive granular or semi- 
abrasive lump materials weighing up to 75 lb. per cu. ft. 


be found where the screw conveyor 
was the only type to use. The fol- 
lowing charts and tables give engi- 
neering information on screw con- 
veyors for all possible applications. 


Screw Conveyor Types 


The sectional flight conveyor is 
made up of individual flights or 
turns, each blanked from steel plates 
and formed into a spiral flight of 
predetermined diameter and pitch. 
The standard conveyor is assembled 
by riveting the flights to each other, 
and the spiral thus formed is joined 
to the pipe or shaft by forged steel 
lugs, or by welding the flight joints 
and the resultant spiral to the shaft. 
One chief advantage of the sectional 
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flight conveyor is that individual 
flights may be replaced when dam- 
aged (as frequently happens in the 
moving of a heavy and abrasive ma- 
terial such as coal) without losing 
the entire length of the screw. 

The helicoid conveyor is made in a 
special rolling mill by forming a 
stee] bar into a helix, or continuous 
spiral. This may then be joined to 
the shaft in either of the two man- 
ners mentioned for. the sectional 
flights. The first one-piece, continu- 
ous rolled helicoid conveyor flight 
was patented by the H. W. Caldwell 
& Son Company in 1898 and was per- 
haps the greatest advance in the de- 
sign of the screw conveyor since its 
first use. The chief advantage of 
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Capacity Charts: Chart IV is for semi-abrasive or abrasive material consisting of small lumps 
mixed with fines, weighing up to 100 lb. per cu. ft. Chart V is for highly abrasive or stringy 
materials. Chart VI is for screw feeders. Screw feeders may operate at from 5 r.p.m. to 
200 r.p.m., depending on the purpose for which they are to be used. 


this type of screw is that there are 
no laps or joints, meaning no rivets 
to shear and fewer places for mate- 
rial to lodge, which is of utmost im- 
portance in food plants or in the 
handling of perishable materials. 

The third type of conveyor is made 
with cast flights. These are fre- 
quently used for the handling of acid 
or hot corrosive materials such as 
ashes and clinker, zinc ore or wet 
pulp stocks. Cast screws can be made 
with extremely heavy flights, capable 
of resisting high temperatures, and 
as underfeed screw stokers. In the 
cast flight conveyor, the shaft and 
flights are cast in one piece. 

Still another form taken by the 
typical screw conveyor is the ribbon 
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type. The single ribbon has been de- 
veloped for the handling of such ma- 
terials as hot tar:or asphalt, which 
has a tendency to build up on a solid 
flight conveyor. The single ribbon 
conveyor has nearly the same capac- 
ity as a solid flight of the same size. 
A second ribbon type is the multiple 
ribbon, whose chief action, while 
moving the mass forward slowly, is 
to assure a thorough mixing of the 
ingredients. 

Mixing and chopping of the mate- 
rial in transit is also accomplished 
by the addition of paddles between 
the conveyor flights, although the 
paddles retard the flow. This type 
is usually reserved for light prod- 
ucts. Another type developed for 
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the mixing of material in transit is 
the cut, or cut and folded type. 

A screw may convey either to 
right or left, regardless of the direc- 
tion of shaft-rotation, depending on 
the pitch of the flights. It is possi- 
ble to make a screw which conveys 
both right and left from the spout 
over the center of the shaft. This 
is done frequently. 


Special Metals 


Due to the corrosive effect of some 
materials handled by screw convey- 
ors, particularly in food processing 
and chemical plants, special screws 
have been made of bronze, copper, 
aluminum, monel metal, nickel, sil- 
ver, and stainless steel of various 
analyses. Since the cost of a special 
type of conveyor is much higher than 
that of a standard type, the question 
must always be asked whether the 
economic life of the special conveyor 
is greater or smaller than the cost of 
more frequent replacements of the 
standard type. Does the high first 
cost of a special metal offset its 
longer working life? In one instance, 
where it proved more profitable to 
use the standard screw, the stream 
from the discharge end of the con- 
veyor is passed over a magnetic sep- 
arator in order to make sure that no 
iron particles pass into the food 
product being manufactured. 

A conveyor of special metal is fre- 
quently fabricated in such a way as 
to facilitate washing or cleaning. 


Bearing Types 


Standard conveyor sections are 
regularly assembled in lengths of 
approximately 8 or 10 ft. in the 
smaller, lighter sizes; and 12 ft. in 
the larger, heavier conveyors. Cast 
flight screws, which are usually quite 
heavy, are made in shorter lengths. 

The screws are supported by hang- 
ers at coupling points between the 
trough ends. The hangers, which fit 
various styles of conveyor troughs, 
are fitted with bearings or bushings 
chosen to suit the materials handled. 
Selection of the proper type of bear- 
ing to be used is important, and is 
determined by the nature of the ma- 
terial handled, including its abra- 
siveness, weight per cubic foot, 
whether free-flowing, wet or dry, and 
in some cases its bulkiness or maxi- 
mum lump size. Food products, or 
other material, which must not be 
contaminated by oil or grease, may 
necessitate oilless bushings,  self- 
lubricating bearings of special com- 
position or lignum vitae. In hanger 
and bearing specifications, the tem- 
perature of the substance to be con- 
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veyed must be taken into account 
before deciding what to use. 


Capacities of Screw Conveyors 


Fundamentally, the important fac- 
tors governing the capacity of screw 
conveyors are the physical charac- 
teristics of the material to be con- 
veyed. The capacity charts (I to 
VI), reproduced through courtesy of 
Screw Conveyor Dept., Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, IIl., are based on 
these physical characteristics. 

Capacity Chart I, with an average 
cross-section load factor of 45 per- 
cent, has been formulated for light, 
fine, free-flowing and non-abrasive 
materials weighing up to 40 lb. per 
cu. ft. Materials handled under this 
classification should be similar in 


physical characteristics to flour, corn 
meal, pulverized coal or air-separated 
hydrated lime, that will flow freely 
around the hanger bearing. 

Capacity Chart II, with an aver- 
age cross-section load factor of 38 
percent, has been formulated for me- 
dium weight, non-abrasive, granular 
or small lump materials weighing up 
to 50 Ib. per cu. ft. Under this clas- 
sification come such materials as 
small grains, sawdust and cotton- 
seed. 

Capacity Chart III, with an aver- 
age cross-section load factor of 31 
percent, is for non-abrasive or semi- 
abrasive granular or small lump ma- 
terials weighing up to 75 lb. per cu. 
ft. In this category fall such mate- 
rials as wet malt, coarse salt, refined 


sugar, ground tanbark, bituminous 
coal or screenings. 

Capacity Chart IV, with an aver- 
age cross-sectional load factor of 25 
percent, is for semi-abrasive or abra- 
sive material, consisting of small 
lumps mixed with fines, weighing 
up to 100 lb. per cu. ft., such as 
cement, gypsum, crushed bones, 
ground or pebble lime. Load level 
in the conveyor should be kept well 
below the hanger bearings, as the 
substances are abrasive or pack 
readily. 

Capacity Chart V, with an average 
cross-sectional load factor of 12% 
percent, has been formulated for ma- 
terials that are highly abrasive or 
stringy, which must be carried at a 

(Turn to page 222) 





TABLE IlI—Material Table for Screw Conveyors 


Average Weights, Capacity Chart Classifications, Bearings and 


Couplings, and Factor for Horsepower Formula 


Based on Link-Belt Company's Screw Conveyor Data Book No. 1289 


ok 


+ 
Recom- 
mended H.P. 


+ 
Recom- 
2 mended H.P. 
Weight per Capacity brgs. and factor 


; Weight per Capacity brgs. and _ factor 

Material cu. ft. Ib. chart Couplings “F” Material cu. ft. Ib. chart Couplings ‘“F’’ 
Pea WMG 356655666 Sateen wes 50- 60 IT] B(a) 1.4 Gypsum, calcined .......... 55- 60 Ill I 1.2 
Alum, pulverized .......... 45- 50 ia Bla) 6 Hominy .....ccceeeesseeees 37 I B 4 
PMG IGS Wiesie cree ylksee wee 35- 40 V T 4.0 PMN aa ie eee Ke cca eecsesees 59 Ill Ww 4 
PMB WUGES Now sioit setae is cane 45- 50 Vv I 5.0 Lime, ground (unslaked).. 60 lit B(c) 6 
Baking powder ............ 50- 55 II Ww .6 Lime, hydrated: .. 2.0.0.0 85- 45 II B(c) 8 
REN ono gc cote’ eserves sees 38 1 B A Lime, hydrated, pulverized 
MRE 8g a5 « Soins gids 6.5.3 sles 48 II B .4 and air separated ........ 32- 40 I B(c) 6 
ORS, GORIOL oi os ocvicv ices 36 IV B 5 Linseed cake, pea size..... 48- 50 II B 6 
Bones, crushed ............ 35- 40 IV I 2.0 Linseed, meal .............. 44 I B 4 
TIA GIE Fos Scies:s'oin. cen eciece 20- 25 IV 1 1.7 Malt, dry, crushed.......... 20- 22 I B 4 
HORG NOON 5220 hc occ oeenclas 55- 60 IV I 1% Malt, dry, whole........... 27- 30 B 4 
Re he cece ns \idieccewonsrwd 16 I B 4 Malt, wet or green......... 60- 65 Il B -4 
Brewer’s grain, spent, wet. 55- 60 I B 6 A MOUND eae ao o.c 6 ca us cree 36- 40 B Be 
Brewer’s grain, spent, dried 25- 30 T B 4 Milk, dried, flake........... 36 Ill Ww 1.0 
BUCEWHEEG occ esos celcccnees 42 I B 4 Milk, malted .............. 27 8 Ww 9 
Cement, portland .......... 75- 85 IV I 1.4 CRM aieecedcccucns ahexs Senn 26 | B 4 
Chalk, crushed ............ 85- 90 IV I 1.9 Peanuts, shelled ............ 20-25 IV B 5 
Chalk, pulverized .......... 70- 75 I I 1.4 Peanuts, unshelled .......... 15-20 IV B aa 
CMMI 5.6/6.0) 6.6.5.6 84 ws we 18- 28(e) Ill B 1.4 Phosphate, acid, pulverized, 
Coal, fines or slack......... 40- 45 II B 9 6% to 8% moisture....... 60 1\ I 1.4 
Coal, pulverized ........... 32- 35 I B 6 Phosphate, granular ....... 90 TV I 1.6 
COME MME civic cacscccoedas 45- 50 III B 1.0 Ri x 

= iG CROMNB oo diaiere ou slaly-sueia eee 45- 48 1 B 4 

Coal, lignite Tee eae ee eee 45- 55 Ill B 1.0 Ri it 42 45 B 4 
os ivnasxinveses 30- 35 It Ww 9 “Sh igh leap te “a 
Goren beams ............2:. 35- 40 iil B 4 oe oa daa - ’ ™ - 
CR eee s ose 6s 6e-0 banker 40- 42 TI Ww 4 SIG COMUAE 5. 5 ies cceeee 45- 51 Ill B(c) 4.2 
Cope) Al.) C Sn rc nr 12 III B D EG GUM TNOR oc. eg cis es 0 ones 70- 80 II] B(c) 1.0 
oy aC 45 Il BE. 4 SUC econo ec 90-110 IV I 2.0 
OMI BENE wie os osc o'e-n oslo sce 12- 48 I] B 5 San, Giled, GF <....-0000 90-100 Vv I 2.0 
CGE, WOME ¢ to. cl. cc ccwcw se 40 I B 4 SHR WRGO os oe ec Sat eneee- 13 Til B 4 
Cottonseed, Gry ........66... 25 II(b) B 9 Shavings, wood ............ 15 III B 1.0 
Cottonseed cake, cracked... 40- 45 ul B 1.0 Soap, powdered ............ 20- 25 III B 9 
Cottonseed hulls ........... 12 1a B 9 Soda ash, dense............ 55- 65 Il I “¢ 
Cottonseed meal ........... 35- 40 I B 4 eee 20- 35(e) II I a 
Cottonseed meats, dry...... 45- 50 II B 6 SUM NGH oe. ine so 5. do hogan 45 III B 1.0 
Cottonseed meats, rolled.... 35- 40 Tl B 6 SUPE: TAWS. oc. c0 sc cecce es ce 55- 65 IV B 1.0 
WIM ROGUE fan See ccc hoces secs 45 1 B 4 Stidar, refried’ ...........%<. 50- 55 TH WwW 7 
BIBS GGGQ GREG. «0.65.0 oos.005's 48- 50 II B 1.6 Sugar beet pulp, dry........ 12- 15 Il B 9 
MIBMEGGO? WORE 66.05.0655 56008 25 I B 4 Sugar beet pulp, wet....... 25- 45(e) Ill B 9 
MIGUED WHORE cc cesccaeis sens 35- 40 I B 6 SSUNEUAE,  SUEIIY. oc. dcc cc csines 80- 85 B 8 
RGOUMIO 6:0 coves Fos oes 110 IV I 2.0 Sulphur, powdered ......... 50- 60 IV B 0 
Fullers earth, raw.......... 35- 40 IV I 2.0 TARDAPE: STOUNG .. oo. 666s sis 55 Ill B a 
Fullers earth, spent, 35% oil 60- 65 IV I 2.0 “PUTING cos Occ bacdesieeeksie ea 60- 62 Til B 6 
Gelatin, granulated ........ 32 II w 8 WEEE go cdc dsesicvest ete 48 I B A 











*The capacity Charts I to V, inclusive, are based on using 
standard hangers. 

+Symbols for hanger bearings and couplings: 

B—Grease lubricated, babbitted or bronze bearings with cold 
rolled steel couplings. 
ua'" bronze bearings and cold rolled _ steel 

ngs. 

W—Arguto, hard maple or lignum vitae bearings, self-lubri- 
cating or oil impregnated. Cold rolled steel couplings. 

I—White iron bearings (usually non-lubricated) with hardened 
steel couplings. Stellite-bushed bearings or hardened steel bear- 
ings may also be used. Manganese steel bearings or couplings 
are sometimes specified. 

(a)—Wood bearings are substituted where contamination of the 
product must be avoided. 
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(b)—The operating speeds as recommended in Chart III should 
not be used when handling cottonseed as screw conveyors can 
be operated approximately 75% faster than the maximum shown. 

(c)—If white iron bearings (non-lubricated) are preferred, in- 
crease horsepower factor. 

(d)—Open side hangers are recommended. It may be necessary 
to step down to Capacity Chart IV or V if other style hangers 
are specified. 

(e)—The wide variations shown in weight are due to moisture 
content or conditions of materials as produced to commerciai 
specifications. 

Molded textile fabric bearings may be used where water lubri- 
cation is permissible. On some installations, these bearings can 
be eo ge without lubrication. Extreme care should be used in 
specifying such bearings, as phenol resinoids are present. 
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SALMON CANNING 


The string of isolated canneries lining the 26,000 mile coast of Alaska 
produces a large part of the salmon canned commercially in the world, today. 
Here is Libby, McNeill & Libby’s own story of the operation 

at their nine Alaskan plants 


Purse seines, pound and gill nets are used Early dawn greets the Libby salmon ten- 

* to catch the salmon, which return to fresh * ders on their way to the pound nets with 

water rivers each spring and summer, after their barges in tow. Each catch must be handled with 
the utmost dispatch. 











3 The silvery salmon, taken in a pound net, are 
* next dumped into a barge, which, when filled, 
is towed at once to a nearby cannery. A radiophone 
from the Libby tenders warns the cannery of the im- 
pending arrival of the fresh catch of fish. 


When the catch reaches the plant, all is in readiness to 

* sluice the salmon from the barge into the cannery, where 
experts select the most choice specimens for the Libby label. 
A gravity flume then speeds the fish to the cleaning machine. 


The cleaning machine automatically removes 

* the head, tail and fins, and, splits open and 

dresses the body cavity, at the rate of 70 to 80 fish 
per minute. 
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The dressed salmon emerge from the cleaning 

* machine and are given a thorough inspection. 

Each fish is washed and examined inside and out in 
preparation for canning. 








ALMON was being canned as long 
ago as 1819 along the Atlantic 
Coast, and by 1864, the industry had 
moved to the West Coast. It was not 
until 1878, however, that the first 
cannery was established in Alaska. 
And the years since then have been 
marked by the many hardships that, 
even today, attend the shipping of 
materials and supplies to the isolated 
plant locations in this far north re- 
gion. 

The first of the nine canneries 
owned by Libby, McNeill & Libby be- 
gan operations in 1912. To supply 
these canneries, all materials needed 
during the entire packing season 
must be carried up from Seattle by 
boat in the early spring. The men 
and supplies make the trip in modern 
ships, which take from seven to nine 
days. Enough items to furnish a 
good sized town must be purchased 
and packed aboard these ships. In- 
cluded are nets, flattened cans and 
can ends, machinery parts, labels, 
shipping cases, fuel, clothing, food- 
stuffs, medicines, and a great variety 
of other articles. The omission of 
even the smallest items might inter- 
fere with operations. 

When the men and their supplies 
arrive at the cannery sites, the plants 
are opened, the machinery is in- 
spected, the small fishing craft are 
launched and the nets are inspected 
and repaired. Everything is put into 
working condition and in readiness 
for the official opening of the fishing 
season—a date specified by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. And then 
the work begins in earnest. 


Meanwhile, the selected sal- 
* mon have been given another 
inspection and are here being fed 
into a machine that cuts each fish 
transversely into slices of just the 
proper size to fill the can. Nothing 
is added to the salmon but a dash 
of salt to bring out the flavor. 


The cans, which were pressed 
* flat to conserve shipping 
space, are sent through this ma- 
chine for reshaping and to have 
their bottoms fastened on. They are 
now ready for filling with salmon 
as soon as the preparation of the 
fish has been completed. 


The final check is shown 
* above, as filled cans move 
slowly dlong a conveyor belt. 
Inspectors make sure that each 
can contains its full measure. 
The cans are then vacuum sealed 
by machine, placed on trucks 
and wheeled to the cookers. 


] The loaded trucks are 

* rolled into the cooking re- 
torts and the temperature raised 
to 240 deg. F. The salmon is 
cooked here thoroughly and com- 
pletely sterilized. The cans are 
then washed, cooled and made 
ready for final checking and 








] 1 The pack has to be checked by the laboratory and 
* certified top grade before the label is applied. At the 
left, sample cans are being opened for inspection and checking 
against Libby’s standards. This is the final operation before 
labeling and plays an important part in quality control. 









12 After certification, the cans are labeled by machine 
* at right, after which they are placed in cartons and 
put aboard coastal steamers for their long journey to the 
salmon markets of the U. S. and throughout the world. 







l In the shadow of totem poles and with the aid of many packs millions of cans of choice salmon, a fish that is rich in 
*native Alaskan fishermen and cannery workers, Libby's protein, calcium, phosphorus and iodine, as well as vitamin D. 
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Using DDT for Fly Control 


When properly applied, DDT will reduce fly and roach population by as much as 95 
percent. Instructions for preparing DDT for different uses are given together with 
suggested methods of application in various parts of food processing plants 


By LESLIE A. SANDHOLZER and J. M. LEMON, U. S. Department of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Division of Commercial Fisheries 


S soon as DDT became available 

for civilian use, the Division of 
Commercial Fisheries of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture be- 
gan work to determine its usefulness 
in the fisheries. Principles developed 
from these experiments can be ap- 
plied to any branch of the food in- 
dusty. It is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to discuss the applications of 
DDT to the insect-control problems 
of the food plant. 

Two insects especially troublesome 
in food establishments are flies and 
roaches. Of the two, the fly is the 
more objectionable, not only because 
it lives and breeds in filth, but also 
because its body is so constructed 
that it makes an excellent conveyor 
of dirt and microbes. In the illus- 
tration, a fly is magnified to show 
the external surface of the insect. 
It can be seen that the body is cov- 
ered with stiff hairs, which serve to 
pick up and carry dirt, and the feet 
are covered with bristles, which per- 
mit the fly to spread filth wherever 
it alights. 


Even before the age of bacteri- 
ology, it was recognized that this 
insect was associated with outbreaks 
of certain diseases, especially those 
which we now know are food-borne, 
such as typhoid fever. Recent ob- 
servations in a certain city indicated 
that the majority of flies found there 
originated in the raw sewage at the 
disposal plant. Even if these insects 
did not carry disease germs, there 
is an aesthetic objection to eating 
food that has such filth on its sur- 
face. The presence of the excrement 
of humans or animals on any food 
always is undesirable. 

The roach is objectionable pri- 
marily because it appears dirty and 
its presence may indicate that the 
premises are unclean. This may not 
be true, but there is an aversion to 
insects of any sort in food establish- 
ments. As far as is known, roaches 
are not important as disease carriers. 

Other insects that may infest food 
establishments are ants, crickets, 
“silver fish” and various water bugs. 
Some of these are destructive and 
others merely undesirable. None are 
dangerous from a health viewpoint 
but all are obnoxious pests. 





(Left) The housefly. Note the hairy structure of the body and hairs on the legs. These make 
cockroach. 


ideal carriers for filth. (Center) The American 
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. (Right) The German cockroach. 


Formulas and Technics 


“DDT” is an abbreviation for di- 
chlorodiphenyl-trichloro ethane. The 
official chemical designation is 2, 2 
bis (p-chlorophenyl), 1, 1, 1-trichlo- 
roethane and its structural formula 
is 





Pure DDT is a white crystalline 
substance. It has a melting point of 
224 to 226 deg. F. The commercial 
product is a grayish powder that 
melts at a lower point than this. Most 
specifications call for a setting point 
of 190 deg. F. It is insoluble in wa- 
ter but can be dissolved in various 
oils and other organic solvents. (Ta- 
ble 1.) Under ordinary circum- 
stances DDT is a stable substance. 

In the insecticidal treatment of 
food establishments, two types of 
controlled application have been em- 
ployed. One consists of applying 
DDT preparations to the walls, ceil- 
ings and base boards, with the ob- 
ject of obtaining an enduring insec- 
ticidal effect. This type of applica- 
tion is known as a “residual” spray. 
The other is called a “space” spray. 
This consists of filling an enclosed 
space with a fine particle mist of the 
insecticide, which eliminates adult 
insects present at the time of spray- 
ing. Residual sprays may remain 
effective for months under ordinary 
conditions but space sprays lose their 
effectiveness after several hours. 

The basic constituent of all DDT 
sprays is the commercial powder, 
usually dissolved in oil or some other 
organic solvent. Special preparations 
are available, which can be used in 
powder form or as water suspen- 
sions. When used in solution or as 
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Space spraying. When using the aerosol bomb open the valve for 5 seconds for each 1,000 
sq. ft. of space. When using the hand applicator, 5 strokes are required for each 1,000 sq. ft. 


of space. 


a water emulsion or suspension, the 
usual concentration employed is 5 
percent. The powder usually con- 
tains 10 percent in an inert base. 
The aerosol bomb used in space 
spraying contains three percent DDT 
in a special solvent. The concen- 
trated spray, used for the same pur- 
pose, contains 20 percent. 


Residual Sprays 


Residual spraying can be accom- 
plished best with a pressure type of 
sprayer, although if nothing else is 
available, the ordinary type of house- 
hold sprayer can be employed. The 
common pressure garden sprayer 
can be used successfully but has sev- 
eral defects. The construction is 
usually insufficiently rugged for con- 
tinued use. The rubber washers and 
hose are not chemically resistant and 
disintegrate rapidly with oil solu- 
tions. The most satisfactory sprayer 
is a decontamination device designed 
for the army. This is built for hard 
use and is equipped with chemically 
resistant rubber fittings. A variety 
of nozzles are available, which make 
it more versatile than the garden 
sprayer. Where residual applications 
are made with DDT dust, the or- 
dinary garden duster or “puff gun” 
is satisfactory. 

Five percent DDT as a solution, 
emulsion, or suspension is usually 
applied at a rate of 1 gal. per 1,000 
sq. ft. To conserve insecticide, 
screens can be painted with the prep- 
aration. Listed below are the formu- 
las for the common residual spray 
mixtures. 

1. Solutions in kerosene or other 
oils. These mixtures are made by 
dissolving 7 oz. DDT (technical) in 
1 gal. solvent. 

In practice, 2 lb. of dry DDT are 
dissolved in 5 gal. of solvent. Such 
solutions are not easily prepared. It 
is best first to prepare a uniform 


sludge of the DDT in a small amount 
of the oil. This is then added to 
the remainder of the solvent with 
agitation. Permitting the mixture to 
stand at room temperature for sev- 
eral hours, followed by agitation or 
stirring, usually yields a satisfactory 
product. 

2. DDT concentrate for water 
emulsion, Concentrate can be made 
by dissolving 25 parts DDT (techni- 
cal) with 10 parts emulsifier (Tri- 
ton-X-100) in 65 parts solvent (xy- 
lene). 

To make a 5 percent water emul- 
sion, add one part of concentrate to 
four parts of water. Seawater, as 
well a fresh water, may be used. The 
emulsion is milky white and is stable 
for several hours. If left standing 
for any length of time, it should be 
stirred prior to use. Although the 
concentrate is inflammable, there is 
no fire hazard with the emulsion. 


3. Dispersible DDT for water sus- 
pension. A mixture containing 50 
percent DDT and a wetting agent is 
available for making water suspen- 
sions. Four pounds of this powder 
are mixed with 5 gal. of water to 
make a 5 percent suspension. A bet- 
ter product containing 90 percent 
DDT has also been employed, but is 
not yet available commercially. Ordi- 
nary technical DDT cannot be used 
for making suspensions. 

Suspensions made from these dis- 
persible powders are not as stable 
as the emulsion and require almost 
continual agitation during spraying. 
They have the advantage, however, 
of being free of odor and fire hazard. 

4. Dusting powder. This product 
contains 10 percent DDT in talc or 
some other inert dry base. It is used 
as a dust in the form in which it is 
purchased. It cannot be employed as 
an emulsion or suspension. 


Space Spraying 


Space spraying is accomplished 
with either the aerosol bomb or with 
a special hand sprayer developed at 
the laboratory of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine at 
Orlando, Florida. This latter device 
offers an advantage over the aerosol 
bomb in that directional control of 
the spray may be obtained to a lJim- 
ited degree, and less insecticide is 
usually employed because of the high 
concentration of insecticidal ingre- 
dients in the spray. In food estab- 
lishments these advantages are de- 
sirable because contamination of ex- 
posed food products is less likely. 
When using the aerosol bomb, the 
insecticide is released for 5 sec. per 

















Residual spraying. Use 1 gal. of 5 percent DDT solution or emulsion for every 1,000 sq. ft. 


of surface. 
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Loading platforms and trucks. The lighter sections indicate where residual spraying should 
be done. The darker area indicates the use of space spray, inside of the vehicle. 


















































Kitchens. Residual sprays should be applied to the walls and ceilings (dark areas). Care 
should be taken to protect the cooking utensils and food. DDT dust should be applied around 
sinks, cabinets and baseboards if cockroaches are present. 


1,000 cu. ft. If there are drafts or 
large open spaces, this time should 
be doubled. Using the concentrated 
spray in the hand applicator requires 
about 10 strokes per 1,000 cu. ft. As 
in the case of the bomb, this should 
be increased where conditions war- 
rant it. 


Aerosol Bomb 
DDT (technical) ......... 3 percent 
RO TNIINIR 6 5b 6610556 hos % 2 percent 
APS-202 (solvent) ........ 15 percent 
DR SAWS oseacese sehen ncee 80 percent 


These bombs are filled at the fac- 
tory and..are operated according to 
directions printed on them. Some 
types are refillable at the factory, 
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whereas others must be discarded 
when the contents are exhausted. 


Concentrated Spray 


DDT (technical) <..cccsses 20 percent 

IOS. aretiik:saie au Kone ae eae 40 percent 

PP UOCMUTNET: 6 o.5 oa ck cites eee 15 percent 

REINS 5 5.6. 55 -ra'ebre.statars dete 25 percent 

This is the spray used in the hand 
applicator. 


Two things must be borne in mind 
when considering the best methods 
of applying DDT to food establish- 
ments. These are the possibility of 
imparting off-flavors or odors to 
fuods and the possible toxicity to 
humans of DDT residues on exposed 
foods. In regard to the former, it is 
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well to avoid sprays in solvents that 
are known to alter food flavors. 
Crude kerosene solutions should not 
be used, even though they are the 
least expensive of the sprays. The 
material of choice is the water sus- 
pension. Where foods are packaged 
or otherwise protected, the water 
emulsion may be used, since the 
xylene volatilizes rapidly. Exposed 
fatty or oily foods, however, might 
be ruined with this spray. 

Regarding the toxicity of DDT for 
humans, Dr. F. C. Bishopp’ of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
says: 

“It should be pointed out that the 
circumstances under which DDT has 
been developed have led to the most 
critical examination of the toxicology 
of DDT to which any insecticide has 
been subjected. Furthermore, because 
of the publicity given to DDT and the 
precautions that should attend its use 
the public is prone to attribute to it 
any illness or other ill effects that can 
be associated even remotely with its 
use. Witness several cases of human 
illness and death reported as DDT 


_ poisoning all of which upon thorough 


investigation by Dr. Paul A. Neal of 
the National Institute of Health have 
been found erroneous. As a matter of 
fact, Dr. Neal has pointed out that no 
instance has been found in which a per- 
son has been poisoned from the use of 
DDT itself in insect control opera- 
tions.” 

Dr. Bishopp also points out that 
joint investigations by the National 
Institute of Health, the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration and his 
own organization have shown that 
DDT is poisonous to warm blooded 
animals when ingested or absorbed 
through the skin in considerable 
quantities in the form of oil solu- 
tions. Its acute and subacute toxicity 
to higher animals is markedly less 
than that of many materials com- 
monly used as insecticides. DDT has 
no appreciable sensitizing action, and 
the use of powders or water dis- 
persible material on the skin is with- 
out irritating or other ill effects. 
There is little danger, if any, to the 
consumer who eats food from an 
establishment where DDT is used for 
the control of insects. 


Preparation for DDT Treatment 


The success of an application in 
a food establishment is dependent 
upon the care with which the plant 
is prepared for spraying. Failures 
that have been reported are due 
largely to a disregard of basic con- 
siderations. The following are pre- 

1Address given at National Canners 


Association Convention in Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 5, 1946. 
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TABLE 1—Solubility of DDT 


Lb. DDT 

Solvent per gal. 
Cydlohetanone .... 56th. 5. 20.0508 9.7 
RCN IRCERODINGl, Jor -t 5 <6: cca.c shotpttt co sco. ss ole) cates 6.2 
et ener Morris crc 5.4 
O-GIGHIOPODENZONEG 26 c0 55 ccc cen cece 5.0 
Tetrahydronaphthalene ............. 5.1 
I IIEMR Cs ore eccislsis SGENS Ooo witloermeartioinele'e's 4.4 
Ry OE OR GR Se rrr: 3.7 
NiGiemME UREA oe BS ooo sc & ccc ates ooare 4.9 
Bile tote MOLVOUG cocicce ee css vere s oelsie's 4.0 
eer IME ooo oo ie crs. 9 0 Silas oe 6 3.5 
Dra ae a6) obs teie fe kOe icin elereieseiectrs woe 
GEREN ROO) 6.6.5: 526 oro 8:0 6:00:42, 0-6:056 exes 4.6 
Gene MMRE GUN 5 55ci6 Sie-c 6 wre. b eree'ccccee sore 4.8 
TIGR NUOMIE. soe Ses cd rcicic cascevcie- 4.8 
PER OMRON Grke Caciec tice rccad beceXSune 3.8 





liminary steps that should be taken 
before any DDT is used in the plant. 

1. All fly-breeding situations in 
the plant and its immediate vicinity 
must be eliminated. These can be 
located by watching for adult fly 
emergence from refuse and garbage 
dumps, offal and other wastes in re- 
ceptacles, under platforms or la- 
trines. Elimination of breeding 
places will greatly aid control meas- 
ures. If flies breed and emerge faster 
than DDT can kill them, material 
waste results. 

2. Window and door screens should 
be kept in good repair and kept in 
use. DDT does not keep flies or 
other insects out. It merely kills 
them slowly when they make con- 
tact with it. Open, unscreened win- 
dows serve as invitations for insects 
to enter. They do not act as escapes 
for those already inside the plant. 
Failure to use screens properly may 
mean failure of the DDT application. 

3. The plant must be clean before 
DDT can be used effectively. Filth 
on the walls or screens will tend to 
reduce the insecticidal effectiveness. 
It also serves as an attraction for 
insects and thereby increases the 
numbers to be eliminated. 

4. All surfaces that are to be 
sprayed should be dry before apply- 
ing DDT. Condensation moisture on 
the walls or ceiling, or hosing down 
these surfaces just prior to spray- 
ing may prevent the proper distribu- 
tion of the insecticide and will in- 
terfere with its adhesiveness. 

5. To protect the consumer from 
any possible effects of DDT, cover 
all exposed food, utensils, etc., be- 
fore spraying. This can be accom- 
plished by adequately covering such 
materials with heavy wrapping pa- 
per. 


Type of Treatment 


Where flies are present only in 
small numbers (10 to 25 flies per 
room) a fly swatter is probably as 
efficient as and less expensive than 
DDT. Where flies are a continual 
nuisance, however, or are present in 
large numbers, a residual spray is 
the most effective, if conditions per- 


mit its use. This method is also best 
for roach control. Where a residual 
spray is undesirable, space sprays 
should be used. Frequently a com- 
bination of the two methods can be 
used effectively. Specific recom- 
mendations for food establishments 
are given below. 

Vehicles: Trucks and other ve- 
hicles employed for the transporta- 
tion of food frequently attract flies 
and may be infested with roaches. 
Since it is not desirable to have food 
come into direct contact with DDT, 
it is reeommended that just prior to 
loading, closed trucks and box cars 
be space-sprayed. This will eliminate 
insects already inside and will reduce 
the numbers that enter during load- 
ing. The outside of the vehicle 
should be given a residual spray to 
kill any insects which may alight 
upon it. 

Loading Platforms: Concrete or 
wooden loading platforms should be 
given periodic treatment using a 5 
percent kerosene solution. After the 
platform has been freed of freight, 
it should be swept clean and if neces- 
sary washed with a hose. When dry, 
the entire platform, not merely the 
loading surface, and the adjacent 











street area for about 5 ft. should be 
sprayed. Because of the continuous 
use of such platforms, the weather 
and the frequent cleaning, the spray 
should be applied each week during 
warm weather. 

Open Sheds: The most effective 
control of flies and other insect pests 
in open sheds is obtained with a res- 
idual spray. The under surface of 
the roof, the posts and other support- 
ing structures should be thoroughly 
sprayed with a five percent kerosene 
solution at some time when the shed 
is empty. Particular attention should 
be given to cross beams, light cords 
and pipes, since flies tend to settle 
on these structures. Because the in- 
side is protected from the weather, 
a single spraying should remain ef- 
fective for several months. 

The entire floor area should be 
sprayed with the same solution at 
least once each week during warm 
weather. DDT dust can be sprinkled 
behind and beneath platforms to kill 
roaches but care should be taken to 
protect food from it. 

Sidewalks and gutters in the im- 
mediate vicinity should be periodi- 
cally sprayed with the kerosene so- 

(Turn to page 232) 









































Store Rooms. The darker areas indicate where residual spraying should be done. This 
includes walls, screens on doors and windows, and floor. DDT dust should be applied at the 


base of shelves and baseboards. 
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High Frequency Heating 
Produces Mold-Free Bread 


Growth of mold in wrapped sliced bread of all types, including Boston brown 
and whole wheat bread, is prevented by through-heating with high frequency 
current. Electronic heating can be used also for refreshing stale bread 


By W. H. CATHCART, National Bakery Division Laboratory 
The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., New York, N. Y. 


URING the past several years 

high frequency has found ap- 
plication in the heat treating of 
metals by induction and the heating 
of non-conductors or dielectric ma- 
terials. At the present time, it is 
being proposed for many uses in the 
food industry. They range from the 
blanching of vegetables for freezing 
to the sterilization of packaged 
goods, and from the defrosting of 
frozen products to the dehydration 
of foods. 

Dielectric heating units are being 
used at present for the heating of 
plastics and plywood. Many plastic 
products begin as a hard pill, which 
may not heat uniformly with con- 
ventional methods. Dielectric heat 
brings the entire pill to an even tem- 
perature for molding, resulting in 
products that have high strength and 
durability. The dielectric units used 
for plastics, however, are usually not 
suitable for food processing: 

There are certain interesting pe- 
culiarities about the use of high fre- 








FIG. 1. Fourteen-day-old, wrapped sliced white bread heated to 140 
deg. F. with high frequency heat. Note the absence of mold. 
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quency heating. One is that a true 
dielectric material will heat evenly 
throughout when placed in the high 
voltage field, because each molecule 
acts as an electrical condenser. Other 
materials, which are not true dielec- 
trics but are considered as insulating 
materials, heat due to their dielec- 
tric losses when placed in a varying 
electrostatic field. The speed at which 


the flour and are killed. The elec- 
trical loss factor of each material 
governs to a large extent its suit- 
ability for treatment by high fre- 
quency heating. 

High frequency heating is usually 
considered to be an expensive form 
of heat generation. For this reason 
it is not recommended for use in a 
process where the same result can be 


each material will heat depends upon * ,attained by the application of a more 


its insulating characteristics. Fot 
example it is reported that packaged 
flour can readily be made insect-free 
due to the fact that any insects and 
insect eggs heat more rapidly than 





This is the second of a series of articles 
on the application of electronic heating 
in the food industries. In an article in the 
April issue, V. W. Sherman, Presi- 
dent of Sherman Industrial Electronics 
Co., gave a general discussion of the 
subject, with examples of uses in vari- 
ous food fields, including baking. In a 
future issue, an article will appear on 
the use of electronic heating for de- 
frosting frozen eggs and fruits.—The 
Editors. 
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‘common form of heat. The power re- 
quired to perform the task in ques- 
tion depends upon the weight of ma- 
terial the extent to which it is to be 
heated and its insulating properties. 
The normal operating efficiency of 
the unit itself is approximately 55 
percent. 


What Frequencies to Use 


There is a divergence of opinion 
among the makers of dielectric heat- 
ing units as to the best frequencies 
to use. The frequencies now being 
employed range from 13 to 27 mega- 
cycles. The voltages range from 


FIG. 2. Fourteen-day-old, wrapped sliced white bread. Note growth 
of mold on side of loaf. Loaves are sterile when freshly baked. 
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10,000 to 15,000. Higher frequencies 
show greater power losses when em- 
ployed in large units. At lower fre- 
quencies, severe arcing may take 
place between the electrodes and the 
product. Although the use of higher 
frequencies helps to prevent this 
arcing, it tends to give more localized 
surface heating, referred to as “skin- 
ning effect.” This is particularly no- 
ticeable in the case of frozen eggs 
where in defrosting, the outside of 
the mass may be cooked while the 
inside is still frozen. It is possible 
that units will be available in the 
near future operating at from 1 to 
40 megacycles. 

The heating capacity of an elec- 
tronic system is expressed by the 
following formula: 


H=KLfV’ 
Where 
H=Heat in B.t.u.’s per sec, per 
lb. of material 
K=Constant 
L=Loss factor as a decimal 
f=Frequency in megacycles per 
sec. 
V=Volts per in. of material 
And 
L=Pe 
Where P=Power factor (Percent 
of output power being put into 
the material) 
e=Dielectrie constant 


It will be noted that the B.t.u.’s 
per sec. per lb. can be increased most 
rapidly by increasing the voltage, 
due to its being a squared function. 
It is also possible to increase the 
B.t.u.’s by increasing the frequency. 
There are definite limitations, how- 
ever, to increasing the frequencies 
above 40 megacycles. 


Design Problem 


Industrial electronic high frequen- 
cy generating units, as manufac- 
tured today for a variety of pur- 
poses, are simple to operate. The 
high frequency current generator, 
however, is valueless without the 
proper applicator unit with the cor- 
rect kind and arrangement of elec- 
trodes for treating the material. The 
design of a heating applicator is 
a task for which most food proc- 
essors are not equipped. Suitable 
equipment can best be developed, 
however, by collaboration of the elec- 
trical manufacturer and the food 
processor. 


Experimental Equipment 


Experiments reported here were 
conducted with a 3 kw. output radio- 
frequency unit manufactured by the 
Federal Telephone and Radio Cor- 
poration. The apparatus had an in- 





FIG. 3. Fourteen-day-old, wrapped Boston 
brown bread. (Left) Heated to 140 deg. F. 
with high frequency heat. (Right) No heat ap- 
plied after wrapping. Note absence of mold 
on treated loaf. 


put of 5 kw. The experiments were 
conducted at frequencies of approxi- 
mately 15 megacycles. The overall 
efficiency of the apparatus was ap- 
proximately 55 percent with a pos- 
sible power factor slightly above 90 
percent. ; 


Treating of Packaged Bread 


Because of the unique properties 
of high frequency heat, it is possible 
to use it to render bread sterile in 
regard to mold, after the bread has 
been wrapped. Loaves of bread are 
sterile with respect to mold when 
they leave the oven. They become 
contaminated during cooling, slicing 
and wrapping although scrupulous 
care is taken to keep equipment 
clean. By killing the mold spores 
after the wrapper has been put on 
the bread, it is possible to maintain 
sterility until the consumer opens 
the package. 

In sliced bread, mold contamina- 
tion is possible at the center of the 
loaf as well as at the surface. It is 
necessary, therefore, to heat the 
whole loaf to the proper temperature 
for killing mold. The more common- 
ly used methods of heating are not 
satisfactory for this purpose. If the 
bread is heated in an oven at the 
temperature necessary for steriliza- 
tion, the heating is too slow. If 
heated in a hotter oven until the 
center of the loaf reaches the proper 
temperature, the wrapper and the 
outer portion of the loaf are heated 
much higher than necessary, causing 
changes that impair the effective- 
ness of the wrapper and lower the 
quality of the bread. Only the elec- 
tronic treatment gives the rapid, uni- 
form heating that is desired. 

It was found that all types of 
bread, including Boston brown, could 
be made sterile by heating to 140 
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deg. F. The heating took place quite 
rapidly, 50 seconds being required to 
raise a 20-0z. loaf of the wrapped 
sliced white bread from room tem- 
perature to 140 deg. F. Considerable 
arcing and burning occurred at the 
sharp edges of the loaves of Boston 
brown bread, but this was overcome 
by rounding off the edges prior to 
heating. Loaves that had been heat- 
ed to 140 deg. F. showed no mold 
growth after being stored at room 
temperatures for a period of three 
weeks. 

In all cases, a small amount of 
moisture was driven from the bread 
during heating and was condensed 
upon the crust and upon the inner 
surface of the wrapper. This resulted 
in a damp crust immediately after 
the loaf was heated. This condensed 
moisture, however, was reabsorbed 
throughout the loaf within a few 
hours and the crust then regained 
its normal character. 

The packaging material used for 
wrapping the bread must be carefully 
chosen, or the heat treatment will not 
protect the loaf. Materials that 
soften, unseal, break or in any way 
lose their effectiveness during or 
after dielectric heating are unsatis- 
factory. Any break in the wrapper 
will allow moisture to escape and 
also afford an avenue for recontam- 
ination of the loaf. Wax paper was 
found to be unsatisfactory, as it 
heated rapidly and unsealed when 
the temperature of the loaf was be- 
low the melting point of the wax. 
Of the materials tried, cellophane 
proved the most satisfactory. 

Electronic heat is also useful in 
the refreshening of stale bread. Stale 
loaves, heated in this way, were 
much better than they were before 
heating, although they could not be 
considered to be as good as freshly 
baked loaves. 

The thiamin content of white 
bread was not impaired by the elec- 
tronic treatment. 


Large Scale Application 


Although it has been shown that 
electronic heating is an _ excellent 
method for treating bread, its appli- 
cation to large scale baking produc- 
tion offers some difficulties. To be 
practical, the electronic machine 
must be able to heat the bread at the 
rate at which it comes from the 
slicing and wrapping machine, that 
is, about 50 loaves a minute. This 
must be done on a conveyor system, 
and probably can best be effected by 
several small units with electrodes 
at different points of the conveyor, 
rather than by one large unit. 
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And Cooling Curves 


PART II 


Information on apple sauce, asparagus, and vari- 
ous kinds of string beans appeared with Part | 
of these data sheets in the April issue of FOOD 
INDUSTRIES. Part III will appear next month. 


Beets 
Time to 
Freezing Com- reach Total 
room modity freezing Under- timeto Freez- 
Test temp. starting point cooling freeze ing 
Number range temp. (hr.) (hr.) (deg.) (hr.) point 
No. 2 size cans: : 

1-Still ... 14.5-16.1 37.2 1% a 9.7 6% 30.1 
1-Jolted . 14.5-16.1 37.6 % sete a \% 30.5 
2-Still ... 15.3-16.5 36.7 1% 3% 7.1 4% 30.4 
2-Jolted . 15.3-16.5 37.3 % 1% 4.5 21, 30.6 
3-Still ... 15.9-17.1 38.3 1% 5 9.2 6% 30.3 
3-Jolted . 15.9-17.1 37.4 1 % 2.1 1% 30.2 
4-Still ... 6.4- 7.7 37.7 1 1% 7.2 2% 30.3 
4-Jolted . 6.4- 7.7 87.6 % % 0.2 7 30.5 


Freezing point range, 30.1° to 30.6°F.; average, 30.3°. 


Inspection made immediately after each 
freezing test showed the contents to be 
heavy slush throughout the can. 


Carrots 
Time to 
Freezing Com- reach Total 
room modity freezing Under- timeto Freez- 
Test temp. starting point cooling freeze ing 
Number range temp.  (hr.) (hr.) (deg.) (hr.) point 
No. 2 size cans: 

1-Still ... 5.8-12.9 36.5 1% 2 8.4 3% 31,0 
1-Jolted . 5.8-12.9 34.6 % % 0.5 %4 29.1 
2-Jolted . 14.5-16.1 37.0 Wy 34 1.9 1% 30.4 
3-Still ... 8.2-10.1 38.0 4 ba 8.1 2% 30.3 
3-Jolted . 8.2-10.1 37.5 34 % 0.2 1 30.2 
4-Still ... 15.7-15.9 36.2 % % 0.1 1% 30.5 


Freezing point range, 29.1° to 30.5° F.; average, 30.3°. The 
variation in the freezing points is due evidently to the different 
methods of preparing canned foods by the different processors. 


Inspection made immediately after the test 
showed hard frost to a depth of '% inch 
around the sides of the can. 


Hard freezing showed no ill effect. 
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Catsup 


ts Time to 


Freezing Com-- reach Total 
room modity freezing Under- timeto Freez- 
Test temp. starting point cooling freeze ing 
Number range temp. (hr.) (hr.) (deg.) (hr.) point 


Sample No. 1 
14-02. bottles: 





1-Stfll ... 16.1-17.1 39.5 rte ewe eh Did not freeze 
1-Jolted . 16.1-17.1 39.4 3% 3% 2.3 Did not freeze 
2-Still 6.4- 7.0 39.6 2 2 4.9 4 19.9 
ri- 2-Jolted 6.4- 7.0 39.9 14% 3 9.7 44% 19.9 
3-Jolted 6.7- 7.4 32.3 4 14% 0.1 2 19.6 
I 3-Jolted 6.7- 7.4 32.5 34 %4 1.9 1% 19.1 
3-Still 6.7- 7.4 30.5 My 1.8 1% 19.1 
‘D 3-Btill 6.7- 7.4 32.1 1 1% 9.4 24 19.6 
3-Still 6.7- 7.4 33.7 4 2% 0.1 3% 19.0 
h. 1-Still 3.2- 4.2 18.0 2 13% 5.0 3% 19.9 
1-Still 3.2- 4.2 41.7 14 % 1.8 1% 19.0 
1-Jolted 3.2- 4.2 46.6 114 4 del 2 19.5 
§-Still 5.8-12.9 36.7 3 4 6.9 Did not freeze 
5-Jolted 5.8-12.9 37.9 2 21 5.2 414 18.7 
Sample No. 2 
1-Still ... 3.2- 4.2 49.6 21 2 3.0 4% 14.8 
1-Sti ... 3.2- 4.2 46.8 1% 1% 3.2 3% 15.7 
nes: \-Jolted . 3.2- 4.2 13.2 11 % 19 2% 14.0 
ng 2-Still ...  5.8-12.9 35.8 6 1% «0.4 TY 13.1 
int »-Jolted .  5.8-12.9 37.0 334 1% 80.4 7 13.1 
Sample No. 3 
0.1 1-Still ... 3.2- 4.2 46.9 3% 1, 14 5 13 
0.5 1-Still ... 3.2- 4.2 47.4 2 1% 2.1 33% 13.9 
0.4 1-Jolted . 3.2- 4.2 46.1 2 1 0.8 3 13.2 
0,6 2-Still ... 5.8-12.9 36.1 bY, 2 : Did not freeze 
“f 2-Jolted 5.8-12.9 34.8 4 2 35 6 12.6 
0.3 Freezing point range: 
5 Sample No. 1, 18.7° to 19.9° F.; average, 19.4°. 
‘i Sample No. 2, 13.1° to 15.7° F.; average, 14.4°. 
Sample No. 3, 12.6° to 13.9° F.; average, 13.4°. 
Inspection immediately after the tests 
showed the catsup frozen stiff. 
Difference in the freezing points of the 3 
samples of catsup were doubtless due to 
differences in composition. 
ez 
a American Cheese Spread 
Time to ii (ing 
Freezing Com- reach Total 
0 room modity freezing Under- timeto Freez- 
J Test temp. starting point cooling freeze ing 
4 Number range temp. (hr.) (hr.) (deg.) (hr.) point 
e 5-62. glass: 
5 1-Still .. 15.1-18.2 36.8 1% 3% 62 4% 25.4 
1-Jolted 15.1 - 18.2 37.5 1 1% 1.8 2% 25.7 
Che 2-Still .. 11.1 - 11.9 38.5 1% % 4.2 2 25.0 
ent 2-Jolted 11.1 - 11.9 27.5 1 we ae 1 25.1 
rs. 3-Still .. -6.6 - -3.2 45.4 2 2 0 1 25.1 
3-Jolted -—6.6 --3.2 44.1 1 1 0 1 : 
Freezing point range, 25.0° to 25.7° F.; average, 25.3°. 
Inspection made immediately after the test 
showed contents frozen stiff. 
Hard Frozen Samples 
The inspection of hard frozen samples was made by the 
Products Standardization and Inspection Division. 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Cheese Spreads—5-oz. Glasses 





Time to 
Freezing Com- reach Total 
room modity freezing Under- timeto Freez- 
Test temp. starting point cooling freeze ing 
Number’ range temp. (hr.) (hr.) (deg.) (hr.) Point 
Limburger Cheese Spread 
1-Still .. 15.1 - 18.2 36.9 1% 4 6.1 5% 25.0 
1-Jolted 15.1 - 18.2 37.5 1 1% 3.1 2% 24.7 
2-Still .. 11.2 - 11.9 38.6 1 1% «5.5 2% 24.5 
2-Jolted 11.2 - 11.9 36.4 1 % 3.1 1% 25.0 
3-Still .. -6.6 - -3.2 46.8 1% Wy i 1% 23.7 
8-Jolted -6.6 - -3.2 44.7 1 “ta ee iets Ae 
4-Jolted 7.7- 10.1 42.3 1% % 3.0 1% 25.0 
Old English Cheese Spread 
1-Jolted 14.5 - 16.1 $7.1 2% 1% 2 3% 21.0 
2-Still .. 11.2 -11.9 38.9 1% % 0.6 2 21.1 
2-Jolted 11.2 -11.9 36.6 1% 1% 0.8 23% 20.0 
3-Still .. 7.7 -10.1 41.5 1% % 3.2 2% 20.6 
4-Still .. -6.6 - -3.2 43.1 1 VA 0.7 1% 20.9 
4-Jolted -6.6 - -3.2 42.6 1 ee ny 
Olive Pimento Cheese Spread 
1-Still .. 15.1 - 18.2 37.0 1 114 5.6 216 27.6 
2-Jolted 14.5 - 16.3 37.3 rf % 0.2 1% 27.7 
8-Still .. —6.6 - -3.2 44.7 1% dein ate 1% 27.6 
3-Jolted -6.6 - -3.2 45.8 14% ware ane 
Pimento Cheese Spread 
1-Still .. 15:3 - 16.6 37.6 yt 1% 6.1 216 28.5 
1-Jolted 15.3 - 16.6 37.6 4 % 0.2 1% 28.0 
2-Still .. 11.1 - 11.9 38.6 %4 1% 8.6 2% 28.2 
2-Jolted 11.1 - 11.9 37.6 1 % O21 1% 28.1 
3-Still .. -6.6 - -3.2 49.9 14% y% = 1% 28.5 
3-Jolted -6.6 - -3.2 94.7 1% Y% 1% 28.2 
Pineapple Cheese Spread 
1-Still .. 16.1 - 16.7 38.3 1% 2% 6.1 4 27.6 
1-Jolted 16.1 - 16.7 38.7 1% | ODS 2% 27.4 
2-Jolted 15.3 - 16.5 38.0 1 1% 0.5 2% 27.8 
3-Still .. 11.3 - 11.9 38.6 % 1% 10.1 2% 27.5 
3+Jolted 11.3 - 11.9 37.6 1 % 0.1 1% 28.0 
4-Still .. —4.9 - -6.8 43.8 1 es P 1 as 
4-Jolted -4.9 --6.8 45.8 1% ware 1% 27.8 
Relish Cheese Spread 
1-Still .. 16.1 - 16.7 37.3 1 5 9.2 6 26.8 
1-Jolted 16.1 - 16.7 87.2 % 4 2.8 1% 26.6 
2-Still .. 11.3 - 11.0 39.3 1 1% 7.0 2% 26.7 
2-Jolted 11.3 - 11.9 $7.3 1% % 0.6 2% 26.6 
3-Still .. -6.8 - -3.2 46.5 1% % O21 1% 26.8 
3-Jolted -6.8 - -3.2 46.4 1% < 1% 26.8 
Freezing Points of Cheese Spreads 
Freezing 
point 
Freezing point average, 
Type range, deg. F. deg. F. 
Hin aee NEI ER oxo an, attests at araisvaress ina Loiekh oer ee eo 25.0-25.7 25.3 
PEE OS SS 2 SE Sree trata ree SORE TO.C 23.7-25.0 24.7 
Mp IRN NEIIIDD f y56. ois fess plainca's v.05 s Galo wversic ike 20.0-21.1 20.5 
pr RD RIOR Ol oy si clera.ed sielero Alea wack elena 27.6-27.7 27.6 
MIN a orev Jae oa aes vo aS sinresis 919 Fes ee 28.0-28.5 28.3 
pee eA ran Wray eee OTe Ccrree 27.4-28.0 27.7 
MRRRNAMEINY sco ui aie. Winters esp oleae 26.6-26.8 26.7 


Inspection made immediately after 


showed the contents frozen stiff. 


Summary of Data on Cheese Spreads 
Undercooling in Deg. F. at Different Temperatures 


Room Temp. 


test 


r- 15 to 18 — 7-9 to 12-—, -—7 to 10—, — 3 to — 6.6 





Agitation Shake Still Shake Still Shake Still Shake Still 
American ....... 1.8 6.2 0.7 4.2 a 0 0 
Limburger ...... 3.1 6.1 3.1 6.5 3.0 0 0 
Old English ..... 2 ye 0.8 0.6 Se 3.2 0 0.7 
Olive Pimento.. .. 5.6 0.2 ea 0 0 
PAOD os v0.0 0:65. 0.2 6.1 0.1 8.6 0 0 
Pineapple (1)... 7.3 6.1 0.1. 104 0 0 
Pineapple (2) 0.5 ms ate a ie An 
TOOMMEL  s.586.000e@s 2.8 9.2 0.6 7.0 0 0.1 
PD ois ecocceue 9.1 “fe 0.1 5.3 0 0 

TORY cxsvee «226.8 39.3 5.7 41.3 3.0 3.2 0 0.8 
No. of tests..... 8 6 8 vf 1 1 8 8 
Average ........ 3.3 6.5 0.71 65.9 3.0 3.2 0.0 0.1 
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Air Loading Simplifies 


Bulk Shipments 


This pneumatic system for loading and unloading trucks, used by. a Boston brewer 
to transfer grain from rail siding to plant bins, permits the discarding of cum- 
bersome bag shipments for the more economical loose grain carload haul in boxcars 


ECAUSE its plant is not located 

directly on a railroad siding, 
Haffenreffer & Co., Inc., Boston 
brewers, must haul the barley malt 
grain used in the manufacture of its 
ale from rail siding to brewery by 
truck. The loading and unloading in 
this operation is done by the pat- 
ented Holly pneumatic system, which 
makes possible the rail haulage of 
the grain in bulk carloads instead of 
bags. 

The same system may be used to 
reduce handling costs in the transfer 
of other food products, such as 
sugar, cocoa, salt and nuts. Although 
a tank is used in each case to carry 
the load, the tank and loading and 
unloading power unit may be com- 
bined in self-contained two- or three- 
axle trucks or a tractor semi-trailer. 
Where the volume to be moved is 
great, a separate truck power unit 
may be employed to load truck or 
trailer tanks having no power units 
of their own. This can only be done 
when the subsequent tank unloading 
is done by gravity. 


wd ES xo Sa 


Here are two stages in the unloading of bulk malt from a boxcar 
into a 400-bu. tank by use of the patented Holly pneumatic system. 
The equipment under the hood, at the front end of the truck tank is 
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The economy of the Holly system 
lies in the fact that it enables the 
user to purchase malt or other grain 
at a lower price in bulk than would 
be the case in bags. It also elim- 
inates the costly manual labor of 
loading and unloading, along with 
waste and lost time caused by broken 
bags, malt sticking inside the bags, 
the bag counting, bundling and re- 
turn shipping. In addition, the Holly 
system, with full pneumatic loading 
and unloading, eliminates the possi- 
bility of moisture getting into the 
malt during the handling, resulting 
in contamination or spoilage that 
may cause off-tastes in brews. 


Will Use Pressure 


In its malt transfer work, the Haf- 
fenreffer brewery employs one White 
three-axle truck with a load capacity 
of 22,000 Ib. or 400 bu., but is await- 


ing delivery of a new tractor-trailer: 


unit to carry 500 bu. 

As shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, the malt from 
the present Haffenreffer tank truck 








is unloaded by gravity into an exist- 
ing vertical bucket conveyor, which 
raises it 80 ft. above the ground to 
a distributing screw conveyor. This, 
in turn, deposits the malt through 
the tops of the storage bins. With 
the delivery of the new tractor- 
trailer, however, the malt will be un- 
loaded into a pipeline leading to the 
tops of the storage tanks and carried 
through the line under pressure by 
reversing the action of the power 
unit in drawing the malt from the 
railroad car into the vehicle tank. 
The malt is shipped in a regulation 
railroad box car, which must be tight 
and thoroughly cleaned before load- 
ing. A paper lining, to prevent the 
admission of dust or dirt while in 
transit, is not required with malt, 
but is used for shipments of corn 
grits. 

The patented Holly equipment is 
made by the Holly Pneumatic Sys- 
tems, Inc., New York City. It con- 
sists of a cylindrical tank, a vacuum 
pump, two screw conveyors on the 
inside bottom of the tank, and two 
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the vacuum pump and behind it is the separate gasoline engine that 
operates the pump. With the driver serving as the only necessary 
operator, it takes about ten minutes to empty the malt into the tank. 
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hose connections, one for filling the 
tank and the other for emptying 
when gravity unloading is not em- 
ployed. All the equipment is mounted 
on any desired make of truck or 
trailer chassis to suit the capacity 
of the tank. These vary in size from 
200 to 600 bu. 

The equipment for unloading the 
malt from the railroad box car fol- 
lows much the same principle as that 
of a huge vacuum cleaner. In opera- 


These two views of the tank unloading operation were made as the 
malt was being discharged by gravity from the screw conveyors in- 
side the tank. The malt passes through the chute leading to a verti- 


tanks. The various 


tion, the vehicle is driven to the rail 
siding and spotted opposite the open 
door of the box car. The truck driver 
attaches one end of the suction hose 
to the intake connection at the top 
of the tank, at the rear. The other 
end of the hose, fitted with a nozzle, 
is submerged in the malt in the car. 
The vacuum pump then causes the 
malt to be drawn into the tank. 
When the tank is full, the pump is 
shut off by a bin level controller. 








cal bucket conveyor, which carries it to the tops of the malt storage 
fittings on the rear of the tank, at left, are 
more fully identified in the line drawing at the bottom of the page. 


For unloading at the brewery, 
gravity is employed. The screw con- 
veyors in the bottom of the tank are 
started and discharge the malt 
through an opening at the bottom 
rear of the tank. If pressure unload- 
ing is used, the vacuum pump action 
is reversed. One end of the loading 
hose is attached to the discharge end 
of the tank screw conveyors and the 
other end to the pipe leading to the 
malt storage tanks. 
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Side and end view drawings of a typical Holly pneumatic system, 
mounted on a three-axle truck chassis, show the component parts of 
the equipment. The vacuum pump, ahead of the tank, may be oper- 
ated by a V-belt drive from a separate gasoline engine, or by a 
power take-off from the truck engine. The screw discharge conveyors, 
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in the tank bottom, may be operated from the vacuum pump, from a 
separate electric motor, or from a vehicle engine power take-off. In 
the loading operation, the velocity of the air suction, drawing the 
malt into the tank is reduced at the tank inlet by a special nozzle. 
The pump draws its air from an inside bag filter in tank rear. 
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HOW TO BUY POULIRY 


Shall industrial buyers of poultry’ for dining room or ingredient use 
purchase live, dressed or eviscerated birds? An analysis of costs, 
based on Chicago wholesale prices, gives economic basis for decision 


By LT. I. L. WILLIAMS and B. W. GARDNER, Jr. 
Quartermaster Subsistence Research and Development Laboratory, Chicago, Ill. 


OOD MANUFACTURERS and 

processors who use poultry meat 
in their products or who operate 
their own dining rooms and cafe- 
terias, want to know whether to buy 
their poultry alive, dressed or evis- 
erated. Some believe that live poul- 
try is the best buy. Others contend 
that greater value is received per 
dollar expended when the poultry is 
dressed or is eviscerated and ready 
to use. There are those, however, 
who don’t like the apparently exces- 
sive price of eviscerated poultry and 
for that reason purchase the more 
attractively priced live or dressed 
bird. Here are some facts that may 
help new purchasers make a decision. 

First, the prospective purchaser 
should know what kinds of poultry 
are available. Most of it is divided 
into three general classes, the first 
of which is “broilers and fryers.” 
These are young chickens of either 
sex, ranging in age from 8 to 20 
weeks, and weighing from 2 to 3% 
lb. The meat is sufficiently tender to 
be cooked by broiling or frying. The 
second class is “roasters,” which are 
young chickens of either sex, ranging 
in age from 5 to 9 months, weighing 
over 3% Ib. They can be cooked 
tender by roasting. The third gen- 
eral class is “hens” or “fowl.” This 
class consists of mature female birds 
of any age or weight. Other classes 
of poultry include cocks (old roost- 
ers), stags and capons. They are 
particularly important to the indus- 
trial purchaser who wants to use 
them for canning or in specialty 
products. 


All Available 


Each of these classes is available 
to the prospective purchaser as live, 
dressed, or eviscerated (ready-to- 
cook) poultry. Live poultry is ex- 
actly what the name implies. This 
class can be purchased at less cost- 
per-pound than either of the other 
two classes. A good judge of the 
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Investment in equipment such as this wing- 
stripping machine, along with the added 
labor cost, might well outweigh the price dif- 
ferential between “live” and “eviscerated” 
poultry, even in an abnormal market. 


health and fleshing of the bird, or a 
company that has the necessary 
equipment for killing, dressing and 
disposing of waste products, can 
purchase live poultry at an advan- 
tage if the labor expense is not con- 
sidered. Present conditions, however, 
are such that, if a company is not in 
the poultry killing and dressing busi- 
ness, there is doubtful incentive to 
acquire the necessary equipment, and 
to spend the labor and time required 
to kill and dress live poultry. 

Dressed poultry, commonly known 
as “New York dressed,” is that 
which has been killed and only the 
blood and feathers removed. This is 
the class most commonly displayed in 
retail outlets. The head, feet and 
internal organs must be removed be- 
fore the bird is ready for use. The 
cost-per-pound of dressed poultry is 
less than that for eviscerated, but 
considerable waste and work are in- 
volved before dressed poultry is 
ready for use. 


Eviscerated or “ready-to-cook” 
poultry is becoming very popular, 
especially with those who have lim- 
ited facilities for handling dressed 
birds. Eviscerated poultry is ready 
for use since all the waste parts are 
removed at time of slaughter. This 
class is prepared under the super- 
vision of a government veterinary 
inspector who examines all birds for 
evidence of disease or other “off- 
condition.” Where government in- 
spection is practiced there are cer- 
tain sanitary standards that a plant 
must meet before it is allowed to 
pack this class of poultry. Evis- 
cerated poultry is usually packaged 
and frozen immediately after dress- 
ing. Its price-per-pound is higher 
than for the other classes. For that 
reason, it is often rejected by pur- 
chasers in favor of dressed or live 
poultry. 


Waste Factor 


The actual cost-per-pound of edible 
meat, which includes the meat-cov- 
ered bones, is the most important 
factor for the purchaser to consider 
when deciding what class to buy. The 
first consideration, the percentage of 
waste represented by each class, is 
shown in Table I. These are averages 
and slight differences may be found 
for any given bird, depending on its 
weight, conformation and degree of 
fleshing. 


Relative Costs 


Two live broilers or fryers weigh- 
ing a total of 6 lb. could be pur- 
chased wholesale in Chicago last No- 
vember for 28.7c per lb., or a total 
cost of $1.72. When these birds are 
killed, dressed and eviscerated, 3.6 
Ib. of edible meat will remain for 
use at a cost of 47.7c per lb. If birds 
of the same quality and weight 
(dressed weight 5.2 Ib.) are pur- 
chased dressed, at an initial cost of 
37.4c per lb. or a total cost of $1.94, 
3.6 Ib. of edible meat will remain 
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after eviscerating at a cost of 53.9c 
per lb. 

When purchasing eviscerated broil- 
ers or fryers, the cost was 55.7c per 
lb. This price makes birds of the 
same quality and weight (3.6 lb. of 
edible meat) cost $2.00. These fig- 
ures show that the edible meat of 
the eviscerated birds costs 8.0c per 
Ib. more than that.of the live bird 
and 3.0c per lb. more than a dressed 
bird. In these calculations no value 
has been placed on the time that 
would be required for the user to 
kill, dress, and eviscerate live poul- 
try or to eviscerate the dressed 
poultry. 


Live Roasters 


In a similar price comparison, a 
6-lb. live roaster at 28.7c per lb. costs 
$1.72. After killing and dressing, 
4 lb. of edible meat will remain at a 
cost of 43c per lb. If this bird is 
purchased dressed, it will cost 37.4c 
per lb. or 49.5c per lb. for edible 
meat, which is 6.5c per Ib. more than 
for the live bird. The cost-per-pound 
of the edible meat of this same bird 
in the eviscerated form is 52.6c. On 
this price basis, the actual overall 
saving on dressing the live bird is 
9.6c per lb. for the edible meat. 


Live Hens 


A live 6-lb. hen purchased for 
24.1c per lb. will cost $1.44. After 
this bird has been prepared for use, 
4.3 lb. of edible meat will remain at 
a cost of 33.5¢ per lb. This bird may 
be purchased dressed (5.4 lb. dressed 
weight) for 32.1c per lb., which, 
after preparation, will make it (4.3 
lb. eviscerated weight) cost 40.2c 
per lb. or 6.7c per lb. more. The 
ceiling base price for an eviscerated 
hen is 45.4c per lb. On this price 
basis, the saving from killing, dress- 
ing and eviscerating the bird at 
point of use is approximately 12c per 
lb. A lesser saving of 5.0c per lb. 
will result from buying the hen 
dressed instead of eviscerated. The 
details of calculations on roasters 
and hens are given in Table III and 
IV. Again, the value of the user’s 
time is not considered in preparing 
the poultry. 

A summary of the added cost to 
the user over the cost of the edible 





TABLE I—Total Percentage of Live Weight 
Loss in Various Classes of Poultry 
During Killing, Dressing and 
Eviscerating Operations. 


7———Percent Waste———_, 
Live to Dressed to 


Type dressed: eviscerated Total 
Brofiars and 

Fryers -....... 14 31 40 
Roasters ....... 12 25 33 
1) Rp ee 10 21 29 
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meat that remains after preparation 
of the live poultry is given in Table 
V. Now that the user knows what 
he must pay for the convenience of 
each type of poultry, the question of 
the economics of each arises. Per- 
haps the best way to determine this 
is to review the actual cost of pro- 
ducing each of the three types. 


Summary 


In general, the poultry processor 
requires 3c per lb. to prepare the 
dressed type and another 3%34c to 
prepare the eviscerated, or a total of 
634c per lb. of finished edible meat. 
A summary of the added cost to the 
user for each type as compared to 
the processor’s cost and the resulting 
margin is shown in Table V. A study 
of this table indicates that the proc- 
essor has his greatest margin when 
selling dressed poultry. Comparison 
of the margin the processor has on 
live poultry with that for eviscerated 
type poultry shows that the user 


pays the processor 144c to over 5c 
profit per pound of edible meat for 
preparing the poultry. 

Although the cost and general in- 
convenience of offal disposal are very 
difficult to estimate, one can logically 
assume that the purchase of evis- 
cerated poultry is economical. In 
addition, an increase of 30c to nearly 
50c in total cash expenditure for 4 
lb. of edible meat (of which 5 to 20c 
is processor profit) is a very eco- 
nomical form of insurance that the 
poultry is federally inspected. That 
means it is free from disease and is 
handled under sanitary conditions. 

These comparisons of the relative 
costs of poultry are of economic im- 
portance to processors, distributors, 
and large purchasers. The examples 
show how the differentials are calcu- 
lated. In preparing this article the 
authors have drawn on an extensive 
experience gained during their war- 
time experience with the Quarter- 
master Corps.—The Editors. 





TABLE II—Actual Cost of Edible Meat in Broilers and Fryers When Purchased Alive, 
Dressed or Eviscerated. 


Type Purchased 





Live 





= 
Wt. Cost Total Wt. 


t ——, ,-——- Eviscerated ——, 
Cost Total ‘Wt. Cost Total 


yield per !b.* cost yield per Ib. cost yieid per Ib. cost 
Type (Ib.) (cents) (dollars) ib.) (cents) (dollars) — leontan (dollars) 
BING gacceceds tees 6.0 28.70 1.72 dea see 
DRGRNGG Scceccccs 5.2 33.1 1.72 5.2 37.40 1.94 aaas as 
Eviscerated ..... 3.6 47.8 1.72 3.6 53.9 1.94 3.6 55.7 2.00 


*The prices listed here are wholesale base ceiling prices for Chicago for November, 1945. 





TABLE Ill—Actual Cost of Edible Meat in Roasters When Purchased Alive, 
Dressed or Eviscerated. 





Type Purchased 


— Live -——— Dressed.  -———-Eviscerated——_, 
wt. Cost Total Wt. Cost Total wt. Cost Total 
yield per Ib.* cost yield per Ib. cost yield per Ib. cost 
Type (Ib.) (cents) (dollars) (ib. ) (cents) (dollars) _ ) (cents) (dollars) 
PAG Glee se ec oiee ee 6.0 28.7 1.72 ana eae 
Dressed. .cicccsis 5.3 32.5 1.72 5.3 37.4 1.98 Pre asa 
Eviscerated ..... 4.0 43.0 1.72 4.0 49.5 1.98 4.0 52.6 2.10 


*The prices listed here are wholesale base ceiling prices for Chicago for November, 1945. 





TABLE IV—Actual Cost of Edible Meat in Hens or Fowl When Purchased Alive, 
Dressed or Eviscerated. 


L Live 


Type Purchased 
d r-——Eviscerated—_, 





‘Wt. Cost Total Wt. 


— 
Cost Total wt. Cost Total 


yield perlb.* cost yield per Ib. cost yield per Ib. cost 
Type (Ib.) (cents) (dollars) tib. ) (cents) (dollars) (Ib.) (cents) (dollars) 
po eer re 6.0 24.10 1.44 adi ane aes sees ~ 
DRGSHOS ocicciccecc 5.4 26.66 1.44 6.4 32.10 1.73 dare er dias 
Eviscerated ..... 4.3 33.50 1.44 4.8 40.23 1.73 4.3 45.4 1.95 


*The prices listed here are wholesale base ceiling prices for Chicago for November, 1945. 











TABLE V—Summary of Additional Cost in Cents per Pound to Purchaser Over Cost of Edible 
Meat from Live Poultry, Cost of Processor and Processor’s Margin.** 





-—Broilers or Fryers—, -———— Roasters cr Hens —————, 
Cost Cost 
to user to user to user 
over Proc- Proc- over Proc- Proc- over Proc- Proc- 
live  essor’s essor’s live — essor’s live essor’s essor’s 
cost cost margin cost co margin cost cost margin 
(cents) (cents) (cents) (cents) cena (cents) (cents) (cents) (cents) 
Live to 
Dressed .... +5.00 3.00 +2.00 +6.5 3.00 +3.50 +6.7 3.00 +3.70 
Dressed to 


Eviscerated. -+3.00 3.76 —0.75 +3.1 3.75 —0.65 +5.2 3.75 +1.45 
Eviscerated 
or Total..... +8.00 6.75 +1.25 +9.6 6.75 +2.85 +11.9 6.75 +5.15 


**These cost differentials were compared with those derived by using wholesale base 
ceiling prices in New York for May. The results obtained were in substantial agreement 
with those of this table. 
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Quality Grades are Essential 
For Frozen Food Packs 


Frozen food quality can be maintained only if suitable standards are 
adopted by the entire industry for raw produce and finished product. 
Present conditions compel distributors to exercise quality supervision. 


By GERALD A. FITZGERALD, Managing Director, 
Frozen Food Foundation, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NSTEAD of standing by and de- 

crying the poor quality for which 
new packers just entering the field 
are blamed, it may be high time for 
frozen food packers, worthy of the 
name, to take the lead by creating 
industry-wide standards—not only 
for the newcomer, but also for them- 
selves. If they do not assume this 
responsibility, they might have to 
watch packers of precooked frozen 
foods “kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” 


Public Wants Quality 


The following story illustrates 
what is happening due to lack of 
uniform quality. One of the largest 
packers of a full line of fruits and 
vegetables knows that only 4 of 24 of 
his products passed the fancy grade 
in a recent test made by one large 
store. A number of his products were 
banned by this store. He may not 
know that his entire line has been 





discontinued by another store. In 
this same store, another nationally 
advertised brand had been “panned” 
by customers to such a degree that, 
during a pea shortage, the manager 
refused an opportunity to obtain 200 
cases of peas of this brand since he 
felt it would antagonize his cus- 
tomers further. One can mention 
dozens of similar illustrations of 
brand consciousness, so serious that 
several national brands will probably 
be changed. In a few instances, the 
products under distributors’ labels 
are actually more reliable than the 
same packer brands available else- 
where. These distributors buy to 
specification and have a representa- 
tive present during the packing op- 
erations. This, however, leaves an 
evergrowing backlog of poor quality 
merchandise in warehouses. I re- 
cently heard a statement that a cer- 
tain western state’s warehouses were 
full of poor quality frozen foods. 





U. S. Department of Agriculture continuous inspection service shown grading produce. 
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The first step in setting up quality 
grades is to establish specifications 
for the quality of raw material. Since 
nature does not follow man-made 
specifications, some of the incoming 
raw material may be of lower quality 
than desired in the finished product. 
The lower quality should be graded 
out. Canners have done this for 
years. Instead of identifying two 
different grades, the canner fre- 
quently packs under two labels, 
which are sold on grades. It takes 
fancy raw produce, however, to make 
a fancy finished product, as all pack- 
ers will agree. 

If a packer really wishes to make 
a start, he can do the grading him- 
self up to a certain point. In fact, 
he may in this manner be able to 
satisfy his customers who distribute 
his good merchandise, provided, of 
course, he follows adequate specifica- 
tions. He can set his own grade on 
his merchandise or let the distributor 
do it. Then, when a purchaser wishes 
to buy according to specifications, it 
is possible to do so. A procedure 
similar to this is used for canned 
products. It will work for frozen 
products. 


Incentive for Growers 


The mere act of grading in the 
factory does not give the grower any 
incentive to grow a better crop. 
Grower and packer are seller and 
buyer. When payment is based on 
grade, the grader could be a disin- 
terested third party. Asparagus, for 
instance, has been purchased and 
paid for by grades for nearly twenty 
years and the grader has been either 
a state or federal employee in whom 
both buyer and seller have confi- 
dence. 

Perhaps the packer has been given 


‘too few practical tools for grading 


incoming produce. We find him un- 
successful in setting up methods of 
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payment-by-grades in purchasing 
many raw products from farmers. 
The giving of a bonus or a penalty, 
depending on quality, more often 
than not provides the farmer no in- 
crease in revenue over selling to the 
packer who does not bother to grade 
his products at all. Perhaps modern 
wage-payment technics, which pro- 
vide incentive bonuses, should be 
given a trial in setting up farmer- 
contracts. Farmers will penalize 
their yields willingly provided they 
are paid a sufficiently higher price 
for the better quality product. 


Ceiling Prices an Obstacle 


The first thing to do about im- 
proving quality of frozen fruits and 
vegetables during this period is to 
obtain higher ceiling prices on the 
best quality without penalizing the 
poor quality. If the advance in retail 
price is established to enable grow- 
ers to do a better quality job, the 
OPA may be quite sympathetic to a 
justifiable increase. 

Two things can be done by the 
packer to alleviate his dilemma. 
Should he wish to experiment to see 
if the farmer-bonus plan will really 
result in larger volumes of top qual- 
ity merchandise, and if he is willing 
to turn back to the farmer 100 per- 
cent of the increase allowed by OPA 


to conduct the experiment, I believe. 


he will receive two surprises. The 
first will come when OPA acquiesces 
in becoming a party to the experi- 
ment. Number two will come wnen 
the experiment works. 


Objective Grading 


Various products lend themselves 
to different rapid methods of deter- 
mining quality. Grading of aspara- 
gus, for example, is not as difficult a 
problem as it may at first seem. The 
greenest spears of largest diameter 
are invariably of highest quality. 
The grader takes a handful of spears 
from each of the lug boxes on the 
farmer’s load and places them in a 
receptacle where he mixes them well 
and then measures a definite number 
of spears for diameter, discarding 
those showing less than a given num- 
ber of inches of green. This results 
in establishing quickly a percentage 
of product in each of several grades 


‘Set up as previously agreed upon by 


both parties. Each grade is sold at 
a mutually agreed price. The grading 
is done publicly in front of the farm- 
er. He is allowed to see the company 
records to ascertain how his own 
grades compare percentagewise with 
those obtained for the whole day’s 
pack. 
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Part of facilities at Frozen Food Foundation for testing products for consumer approval. 
Research, quality standards, packaging methods are part of Foundation’s program. 


The American Can Company’s ten- 
derometer represents the objective 
type of grading. It is used on peas 
and certain other products. In fact, 
it is such a good visual indication of 
quality that farmers have greater 
confidence in its merits than have 
packers. Although the farmer would 
trust the packer to do the grading 
with such an instrument, the packer 
realizes that sampling is far from 
fool-proof, and sometimes prefers to 
use a government grader. 

In spite of the fact that all grad- 
ing of produce cannot be at present 
done by objective measurements, the 
USDA’s continuous grading service 
conducted by trained men is perfect- 
ly capable of grading produce enter- 
ing the plant. 

Lee,! at Geneva, has worked out 
rapid specific gravity technics. Tres- 
sler? and others have advocated 
using the chemical vitamin C (ascor- 
bic acid) titration as a basis for 
grading green vegetables. The per- 
son, however, who can obtain a rep- 
resentative sample and reduce it ac- 
curately, from the size of a load to 
a few grams for a laboratory test, is 
the person upon whom the grading 
system depends. It is the lack of 
satisfactory objective methods and 
statistical evidence of their value 
that postpones the general accept- 
ance of government graders. The 
government could render real service 
by developing objective grading in- 
struments. If this were done the in- 
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dustry as a whole could embark 
simultaneously on a grading pro- 
gram. 

If the industry will not act as a 
whole, the movement toward better 
quality frozen foods will run into 
difficulty. When frozen green beans 
become so bad that the Federal Food 
& Drug Administration has to estab- 
lish minimum standards as a basis 
of seizure to protect the public, it is 
time for the whole industry to decide 
to'do something about quality stand- 
ards. Let us not wait for the gov- 
ernment to step in. 


Sanitation Standards 


The problem of establishing fac- 
tory sanitation methods and stand- 
ards is as important as the question 
of quality standards. If products 
ever become public health hazards, 
then standards will be imposed on 
the industry. The times are largely 
responsible for conditions and pack- 
ers are in a squeeze between high 
costs and low prices. They cannot be 
expected to do much about quality if 
by so doing their costs are raised 
and they are unable to pass this cost 
on to the public. Sanitation stand- 
ards are, nevertheless, a necessary 
adjunct of any quality control pro- 
gram. The very best grading stand- 
ards can be nullified by poor sanita- 
tion technics. The writer once was 
greatly surprised to find corn-on-cob 
actually sour in the packing room be- 
fore it got into the freezer. After 
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Frostmaster 3-cu. ft. frozen food home 
storage box. It holds about 120 pounds. 


that experience corn-on-cob went 
into the freezers as fast as it was 
wrapped. Peas that overheat in tubs 
before being washed and blanched 
take on a flavor that remains in the 
frozen product, but disappears in the 
canning process. This is the main 
reason why so many people still pre- 
fer the flavor of canned peas. 

Sanitation, thus, has to do with 
many things besides keeping equip- 
ment clean. It covers many factors 
of plant design, layout, equipment 
specifications, automatic cleaning de- 
vices, cleaning compounds and clean- 
ing methods, as well as product tem- 
perature control problems. 


Factory Supervision 


Two additions to the usual factory 
routine are accordingly needed. The 
first is the setting up of a pay-by- 
grade operation under the super- 
vision of a capable grader, accept- 
able to both packer and farmer. The 
second is the addition of a positive 
‘sanitation control program in the 
factory. 

Such proposals cannot be adopted 
easily by a packer who lacks ade- 
quate technical services within his 
own organization. The canner usual- 
ly leans on the National Canners 
Association or his can company for 
help. The frozen food packer may 
ask a local experiment station to 
guide him, but the industry is rela- 
tively new and experienced technolo- 
gists are scarce. There are few ade- 
quate guideposts. Fortunately, the 
problem is not too difficult. Quality 
grading of incoming produce can be 
supervised by the same person who 
supervises the sanitation control of 
the factory. It is a matter of hiring 
a man, broadly trained in the one 
technic, and giving him specific 
training in the other. 
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To make such a one-man super- 
visory system work, it must be 
streamlined to the nth degree. A su- 
pervisory service or organization is 
needed that can survey the problem, 
make recommendations, set up the 
facilities and train or supply the 
plant quality supervision. Under such 
a plan, complete quality control can 
be attained at a minimum of cost. 

The remaining job for the super- 
visory organization is to spot-check, 
periodically, the quality of the grad- 
ing and sanitation work at the plant 
itself, supplemented by warehouse 
and market checks of the products. 
The packer can then always rest as- 
sured that his products are as good 
when served in the home as they are 
when they leave his plant. 


Warehouse Loans 


Distributors now call upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s field serv- 
ice to inspect frozen foods in ware- 
houses all over the United States and 
the products are then graded accord- 
ing to “Standards for Grading 
Frozen Foods,” which have been es- 
tablished for 16 frozen fruit and 
vegetable items. Warehouse loans 
are based on values established by 
such grades. Since the cost is passed 
on to the consumer anyway, it seems 
logical that the industry should con- 
duct the grading for itself—using 
such unimpeachable objective meth- 
ods of establishing grades as may be 
available now and looking to the 
Government for additional fool-proof 
technics. 

Warehouse evaluation presupposes 





Grading of raw asparagus. The largest and 
greenest spears are highest quality grade. 








some preliminary grade segregation 
by the packer. Such segregation is 
second nature to a packer who has 
been a canner. Yet, under present 
conditions of financial squeeze be- 
tween high produce costs and low 
ceiling prices, there is little incentive 
to admit of more than a single qual- 
ity. As a result, quality has a tend- 
ency to be too variable to allow such 
methods of warehouse grading to be 
representative of actuai quality. This 
single grade may not be poor, but 
neither can it be good. 


Private Supervisory Service 


The foregoing difficulties were re- 
sponsible for the establishment of 
private supervisory quality control 
services. One of these is the Frozen 
Food Foundation of Syracuse, N. Y., 
which was formed to supervise qual- 
ity for such packers as will furnish 
frozen foods for distribution through 
department store members of the 
foundation. Some of the specific 
services that it is prepared to render 
are: Formulation of quality stand- 
ards, inspection of products and fac- 
tory, bacteriological research, sani- 
tation control, packaging assistance 
and testing, warehouse and trans- 
portation guidance, and seed testing. 
It. also intends to study methods of 
objective testing, possibly granting 
one or more fellowships to institu- 
tions showing initiative in this field. 

As a result of tests it conducted 
in Syracuse, N. Y., extending over a 
period of 2% years, the foundation 
found that the annual average of 
about five dollars’ worth of frozen 
foods purchased per family can, with 
“saturated selling” and quality con- 
trol, be raised to over $200 per fam- 
ily. To do this, home storage space 
is needed. On the test, 240 “Frost- 
master” home storage cabinets of 3 
cu. ft. capacity were used. The 
frozen foods were sold over the coun- 
ter, as well as delivered to the homes. 
Based on this work, the department 
store members of the Frozen Food 
Foundation, with proper quality, ex- 
pect to do an annual volume of sales 
in frozen foods of more than $100,- 
000,000 within two or three years. 

The members of the foundation 
will accept any reasonable increase 
in cost, due to an increase in quality 
grade, which results from the adop- 
tion of quality control standards. 
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You Are On Your Own 


SoME Russians are visiting American food indus- 
tries and, with characteristic Russian manners, are 
vigorously insistent. If they appear at your place 
of business and allege that they were sent by Food 
Industries, please be advised that we did no such 
thing. The “iron wall’ is not conducive to a free 
interchange of knowledge. 


No Coal, No Steel, No Winter Food 


THE reason why steel mill stoppage is so great a 
hazard at the present time to food preservation is 
that it takes about 2,700,000 tons of steel to supply 
the can makers. Nearly all the steel for tin cans 
is made on continuous-strip mills that operate 24 
hours a day. 

If it should occur that a strike or anything else 
causes the steel mills to fall behind the needs for 
tin cans when crops are right for harvest, there is 
no possible way for them to catch up. A plant or 
machine that operates 24 hours a day cannot do 
anymore. 

Should any coal miners’ families be forced to go 
without canned foods next winter there will be 
scant comfort for the women and children in the 
fact that their men folks struck in April, 1946. 
Mining towns seldom produce their own food. 


Did Ladin Bees We Rewout 


WHEN Dr. Isadore J. Lubin was commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, about eight years ago, he con- 
ducted an academic inquiry into the economic cost 
of strikes to the nation. He produced a multitude 
of tables and charts from which he concluded that 
there had been no economic cost from any strike 
under his scrutiny. The theory was proposed that 
a strike merely closed an industry for a period 
equivalent to a seasonal slump. Ergo: We had 
just as much mined coal, just as many motor cars 
and other useful things as if there had been no 
strike at all. Which, to Dr. Lubin’s innocent way of 
thinking, meant that a strike involved no cost to 
the economy of the nation. 

At the time, his analyses appeared plausible. 
His facts and figures seemed to prove his con- 
clusions. But in retrospect, it is apparent that he 
omitted any consideration of the prior state of the 
economy. He had some facts, but not the truth 
about the cost of strikes. 
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In view of his prominence in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, his conclusions received widespread 
attention throughout the ranks of organized labor. 
And high officials in Washington, even the late 
President himself, were exposed to the Lubin 
theory and believed it. This may explain the pres- 
ent indulgent attitude of Congress and the Admin- 
istration toward strikes at a time when the rest of 
us are hopping mad. 

If there be any who still believe the Lubin no- 
cost-of-strike theory, they will have plenty of evi- 
dence to invalidate it in the near future. The true 
wealth of a nation lies in what it produces to 
satisfy human wants. Anyone who curtails pro- 
duction in time of need robs everybody. 


Senatorial Evasion 


BELIEVING that opposition will get us nowhere and 
that constructive suggestions for positive acts 
might have some influence, we recently urged Sen- 
ators Wagner and Meade to “use your energies to 
secure enactment of a law that will restore moral 
and legal responsibility to all persons, be they 
manufacturers, employers or organized work- 
Gis 

Senator Wagner characteristically declined to 
reply. Senator Mead answered with a mimeo- 
graphed form letter on the stationery of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, stating that 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor is 
sitting on “the unhappy situation.” Also, that 
“Members of this committee feel, after much study 
of the situation, that they must go forward in our 
traditionally free and democratic method of solving 
our industrial problems, and while we may have 
some difficulties, nevertheless, by doing it in this 
manner we will have at least prevented a situa- 
tion developing wherein the government would 
first control and regulate labor, and then move 
into the possible control of industry, and eventually 
into the very lives of our citizens.” 

This, it seems to us, is downright mushy think- 
ing. If there is to be a choice as to who shall con- 
trol our lives—should it come to that—we prefer 
the government, in which we expect to have a 
voice, to being under the domination of autocratic 
John L. Lewis, James C. Petrillo, Walter Ruether, 
Philip Murray, et al. This country needs some men 
with guts in the legislative branch. 


Operation Crossroads 


THOUGH atomic energy appears to have little im- 
mediate application to the food processing industry, 
it is our intention to keep readers posted on im- 
portant aspects of this spectacular development. 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company will be rep- 
resented at the Bikini tests by Philip W. Swain, 
Editor of Power, a trained engineer, who has long 
been a student of the industrial possibilities of 
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atomic fission. Three other McGraw-Hill men will 
also be present in official capacities. 

Such reports as Mr. Swain will make will be 
dependable, hardboiled evaluations of this most 
recent test of atomic energy, and will not confuse 
heat and temperature, energy and force. Readers 
of Foop INDUSTRIES will not want to miss his 
appraisal. 


How Would You Like to Run It 


DURING the war, one firm had a large number of 
German war prisoners for workers. Now, it has 
none. But now in their place is a well-organized 
union. During the war the most primitive meth- 
ods and equipment were economically possible. At 
present there is no disposition to modernize and 
mechanize the antiquated plant. Apparently it 
will take a strike to awaken the owners to their 
anachronism. Must be some fun to run this place. 


New Freezer Plants Can Be Built 


FREEZING PLANTS and frozen locker plants are es- 
sential to the health and safety of any community, 
particularly during the current food emergency. 
Veterans Emergency Housing Program Order No. 
1 seems to prohibit construction of any new facili- 
ties of this nature, but we have it from Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt, who has charge of the VHP, that this is 
not true. 

It is possible to secure an approval and permit 
to go ahead provided proper authorization is ob- 
tained from the appropriate CPA Construction 
Field office. The latter will determine the essen- 
tiality of the project after reviewing all the perti- 
nent facts, size of the plant, its cost, to what extent 
it may interfere with housing construction for vet- 
erans and the state of the food emergency. 

While it is not possible to predict the sovt of 
decision to be given, it should be noted that it is not 
impossible to secure authorization. ‘Those who 
wish to apply should file Form CPA 4423. 


Pros and Cons of Exports 


ONE of the smartest ideas in recent months is the 
reason given by one company for exporting about 
20 percent of its production. The company wants 
to know if it is actually able to compete in a free 
market — something impossible to ascertain at 
home under OPA controls. It is not, however, 
seeking to build its foreign business. 

Exporting is a risky business at the present. 
Just 27 years ago a manufacturer of evaporated 
milk succumbed to the lure of an extra dollar a case 
obtainable overseas. When the foreign market 
dried up in 1921, he discovered that he had lost his 
domestic market and spent the next ten years try- 
ing to win it back. 
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Export sales have a definite appeal, but require 
some long headed management decisions in times 
like these. The home market should never be 
neglected. 


“Vacuum” Is Not a Food Preservative 


““VACUUM,” as a preservative, seems to be with us 
again, judging by a sudden flurry of inquiries com- 
ing to FooD INDUSTRIES. Some day we may find it 
expedient to publish a critique of “vacuum” in this 
service. Since it would require several pages for 
an adequate discussion, a mere comment must suf- 
fice at this time. 

Among people who are not trained food tech- 
nologists, the idea that vacuum can act as a food 
preservative sometimes grows to fantastic propor- 
tions. About 15 years ago there was on the market 
a home canning device consisting of a hand pump 
and a special can top to which it would be tempo- 
rarily connected. The prospectus for this device 
said that all the housewife needed to do was to 
pump out the air and the food would never spoil. 
Vain hope! 

The very word vacuum seems to carry a magic 
technological meaning to the uninformed. Vacuum 
is very important in the food processing industry 
but not in the manner some promoters would have 
the world believe. Vacuum generally refers to 
pressures below atmospheric pressure. But only 
in an absolute vacuum can the evacuated space be 
regarded as entirely free from any gas. And ab- 
solute vacuums are exceedingly difficult to create— 
in fact, impossible to create despite the closeness 
of their approximation. 

Generally speaking, a vacuum in a space is at- 
tenuated air. By this is meant, air at a pressure of 
less than atmospheric. There is, however, some air 
present. Vacuum itself does not stop growth of all 
micro-organisms that spoil food. Some organisms 
like certain molds require a definite concentration 
of free oxygen to grow. Reduce the oxygen con- 
centration below this critical figure and the molds 
are restrained from normal growth. Some spoilage 
bacteria, however, require very little free oxygen; 
others thrive in the absence of oxygen. Thus, you 
can’t get away from bacterial spoilage by packing 
foods in a vacuum. 

Vacuum is not a substitute for a food preserva- 
tion process like salting, pickling, sugar preserving, 
canning, freezing or dehydration. It is, however, 
a valuable supplement to the known processes of 
food preservation. For it is well known that oxy- 
gen is the destroyer of flavor and quality. <A fat 
cannot oxidize if there is no oxygen present to 
oxidize it. 

Hence, vacuum is valuable to help maintain qual- 
ity in a food that is preserved by some recognized 
process. While FooD INDUSTRIES encourages the 
use of vacuum or any other method that enhances 
or maintains quality, we deplore any technologically 
unsound attempts that use it improperly. 
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Nash—the Perfected Vacuum Pump 
for Evaporators and Condensers 





COMBINATION VACUUM REMOVAL UNIT ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
SATISFACTORY OPERATION ON CONDENSERS WITHOUT BAROMETRIC LEG 


Especially designed for drawing air and 
liquid from high vacuums, the Nash Vacuum 
Removal Unit is an efficient combination of 
a standard Nash Vacuum Pump and a 
Jennings Centrifugal. This design may be 
had in either motor or steam turbine drive, 
and may be installed with confidence that 
it will operate perfectly. 

Nash Vacuum Pumps for Evaporator and 





THE NASH VACUUM REMOVAL UNIT MAY 
BE HAD EQUIPPED WITH STEAM TURBINE 
DRIVE WHERE THIS TYPE IS PREFERRED 


Condenser Service offer unusual advan- 
tages. Vacuum is non-pulsating, producing 
uniform operating conditions and assuring 
a better product. Nash Vacuum Pumps 
have no valves, gears, pistons, rings, or 
mechanical complications. The single mov- 
ing element rotates without metallic con- 
tact, and no internal lubrication is re- 
quired. In standard design these pumps 
maintain vacuums up to 27” of mercury. 

Nash Pumps are compact, and require 
but a fraction of the space taken by old 
type equipment. They may be installed 
where convenient, and they operate at 
suitable speeds for direct connection to 
either electric motors or steam turbines. 
Nash engineers will be glad to recom- 
mend proper equipment to exactly meet 
your particular requirements. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK > 
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CONNECTICUT, 


U. S.A. 
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NEW PACKAGES & PRODUCTS 








Descriptive Labeling 


REALIZING consumers’ interest in the 
ingredients of food products, Atmore 
and Son, Philadelphia, has incor- 
porated the idea into its new label 
for Simple Simon Mince Meat. 


Brown and yellow are the predom- 
inant colors on the face of the label. 
The back has bright and descriptive 
information about the ingredients. 
There is a large piece of mince pie 
surrounded by individual illustra- 
tions of an apple, vinegar, nutmeg, 
raisins, sugar cane, meat, salt, cur- 
rants, cinnamon, orange and lemon, 
sherry wine and grain alcohol. 

This 2-lb. vacuum-sealed glass jar 
of mince meat can be spotted easily 
by its unique label. 


Corn for Popping 


CORN, ready-to-pop, is offered by 
Rustic Glen Foods, Joliet, IIll., in a 
fiber body container with aluminum 
foil coated ends. The container is 
tall and cylindrical and holds 10 oz. 
Red, white, green and yellow colors 
are used on the label. Directions for 
popping appear on the container. 


Royal Puddings 


THE three standard flavors of Royal 
puddings are now being packed by 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., in bright, new packages. These 
are simple in design, easy to read, 
quickly identified, and have won im- 
mediate acceptance from the trade 
and shoppers alike. The object of 
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this new packaging development is 
to meet the challenge of postwar 
selling and the strong trend to self- 
service and semi-self-service in the 
grocery field. Development followed 
considerable pretesting to make cer- 
tain of greater identification value. 

The upper half of the new package 
has the bright red word “Royal” on 
a white background, in letters 25 
percent larger than those on the old 
package. Upper and lower case let- 
ters are used in place of all capitals 
used formerly, making for better 
readability. Featured on the lower 
half of the package is the color that 
identifies the flavor. Rich chocolate- 
brown is used for chocolate, sky-blue 
for vanilla and golden honey-brown 
for butterscotch. 





Cocktail Pretzels 


PARTY PRETZELS are packed by Bach- 
man Bakeries, Inc., Reading, Pa., in 
a new 1-lb. reusable metal container. 
The small pretzels are manufactured 
in a variety of designs with alpha- 
betical types predominating. Pret- 
zelettes are made to appeal to the 
hostess and children alike. Against 
a white background, pretzels in their 
natural color and in various designs 
are scattered around the metal con- 
tainer. When empty, the container 
can be reused to store flour, sugar, 
cookies and many other items. 





Bachman Bakeries have recently 
introduced on the market a second 
new pretzel item called Carmelized 
Cocktail Stix. This item should ap- 
peal to the hostess looking for some- 
thing new to serve when entertain- 
ing. Ingredients include flour, salt, 
shortening, dextrose, malt, sugar, 
soda and leavening. The pretzel 
sticks are put up in attractive metal 
containers with a red and yellow 
color scheme. Net weight is 1% lb. 


Beans and Franks 


BEANS, with sliced frankfurters and 
tomato sauce, now are available un- 
der the Phillips Delicious brand 
packed by Phillips Packing Co., Inc., 
Cambridge, Md. 

The 12-0z. can contains soaked 
beans, beef, pork, water, tomato 
puree, sugar, salt, onions, spices, so- 
dium nitrite and sodium nitrate. 

The beans are light in color and 
the “dogs” soft in texture. 

The Phillips label is printed in red 
and black. Descriptive information 
includes size of ean, net contents, 
cups, servings and directions. 
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Foil For Frozen Foods 


A. D. ATTERBURY Co. of Yuba City, 
Calif., is employing laminated alumi- 
num foil as an over-wrap for Sierra 
Snow brand frozen broccoli. This is 
believed to be the first frozen food 
processor use of aluminum foil as an 
over-wrap on frozen food cartons. 
The company expects also to wrap 
this year’s pack of Brussels sprouts 
and baby lima beans in this new foil. 
The management is optimistic as to 
the availability of aluminum foil for 
the entire 1947 consumer packs for 


Sierra Snow brand frozen vegetables 
and Froz-N-Gold frozen fruits. 

Package design is colorful and at- 
tractive. Transparent green is the 
dominant color and is used as the 
overall package background. The 
transparency reveals the beauty of 
the metallic foil. By reverse print- 
ing, several areas show the brilliant 
color of the foil. The Sierra Snow 
brand appears on the front and both 
side panels in a script of plain white 
against transparent green. Other 
lettering is in black. A light opaque 
pastel green highlights the fore- 
ground and shadows on the moun- 
tain landscape. 

The over-wrap is a_ thin-gage 
multiple lamination developed by 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 
It consists of a rotogravure-printed 
foil, laminated to two plies of waxed 
paper. The sheet is an excellent 
water-vapor barrier and is un- 
affected by moisture or juices. 

The Frank Wright National Co., 
San Francisco, is checking consumer 
reactions and retailer interest. 


Fairy Tale Packaging 


“Oz,” the new name of an ice cream 
mix, appealing especially to children, 
was formerly sold under the trade 
name “Tis.” For what is believed to 
be the first time in the food indus- 
try, a manufacturer has purchased 
the right to the title and characters 
of a book for a trademark. “The 
Wizard of Oz” characters, including 
Miss Dorothy, the lion, the scarecrow 
and the woodsman are shown on the 
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Red, white and blue colors 
are used on the carton. 


carton. 


Regular Ice Cream 


The ingredients used in most other 
ice cream mixes are dehydrated and 
then mixed prior to packaging. The 
“Oz” mixture, however, is prepared 
by making regular fresh ice cream, 
which is then dehydrated and pack- 
aged. Directions for preparing the 
ice cream in the home require only 
the addition of water prior to freez- 
ing. By mixing in fruits and nuts, 
delightful flavor variations can be 
made. The 5-oz. mix is manufactured 
by Homix Products, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., and packed in a bleached, plas- 
ticized, triplex Lamofilm bag with 
thermosealing on top and bottom. 


Dated Dry Yeast 


FAST rising dry yeast, said to act 
fast and stay fresh, has been devel- 
oped by Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 

The yeast is dated and requires 
no refrigeration. 

After dissolving in one-half cup 
of lukewarm water with sugar added, 
it may be used as fresh yeast. 

The yeast is packaged in heat- 
sealable laminated glassine packets. 
Each individual eye-appealing packet 
appears on the store counters in 
handy display cartons. 
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Stray Bronze 


® Yes! And that piece of stray 
metal should not be found in 
your finished product! To elim- 
inate this headache of the ce- 
real and other dry food proc- 
essors, we have developed ca 
new type stoner better than 
99%, efficient! Revolutionary in 
design, it removes stones, glass, 
NON-MAGNETIC as well as 
magnetic metal, and other hard, 
dangerous contaminations from 
wheat, cereals, beans, and 
other dry food products with 
amazing ease. Compactly built, 
requires little floor space. CA- 
PACITY UP TO 16 TONS PER 
HOUR! Operation cost as low 
as 3/5 of 1 H.P. per ton hour! 
Write for Bulletin FI-646. 


$S&S 
AIR-FLOAT 
STONER 


Pen 
ry 1 











SUTTON, STEELE & STEELE, INC. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


In Canada—Kipp Kelly, Ltd., 68 Higgins 
Ave., Winnipeg 
Foreign—Separations Engineering, Ltd. 
133 Bush House, Aldwych, London 
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Survey proues... 





enriched foods 





o— ” 


Here’s the conclusive proof—from Mrs. Amer- FAVOR FOODS YOU KNOW TO BE ‘EN. 


ica herself! Housewives were asked, in a recent RICHED’ WITH VITAMINS?” Better than 
survey by one of the largest group publishers, 3 out of every 4 answered with an emphatic 
the Fawcett Women’s Group, “DO YOU “Yes”! 


DO YOU FAVOR FOODS YOU KNOW TO BE “ENRICHED’’ WITH VITAMINS? 


PERRET 





*When asked “WHY? 84.9% of these housewives said “better health? “greater vitamin value” or “more nutritious” 





HOW IMPORTANT DO YOU CONSIDER VITAMINS IN THE FOOD YOU SERVE YOUR FAMILY? 



































i IMPORTANT—99% ------------------ > il 
a (Alsp from same survey by Fawcett Women’s Group) NOT IMPORTANT—1%-----~ 
Thus, in the days of heavy competition ahead, WRITE TO’... 


the great majority of housewives will use vita- 


min enrichment as a guide in judging the qual- et | 9 
ity and food value of the products they buy. Vitamin Division 
YOUR BEST BET: We strongly suggest that you 


investigate vitamin enrichment for your prod- 
uct by consulting our staff of technical experts. Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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Adequate Supply of Tin Cans 
Doubtful Despite Official Help 


Strikes in steel and coal mining slow production to point 
where steel is even shorter than the tight tin supply 


OUTLOOK for an adequate supply of 
tin cans to meet the demands of the 
food industry is dark. The steel in- 
dustry, first hampered by the strike 
in the steel mills, had to stop opera- 
tions again last month because of 
the strike of the coal miners. Actual 
manufacture of tin plate did not stop 
until about the middle of May, when 
the supply of blooms for the con- 
tinuous strip mills finally was ex- 
hausted. 

Operations will be resumed any- 
where from two to six weeks after 
the coal miners return to work on 
a permanent basis. It will take that 
long for coal stocks to be built up 
and steel mills to return to normal 
operations, the time depending in 
some measure upon what the mill 
operators do about repairing their 
furnaces. If the shut down con- 
tinues long enough for the fur- 
naces to cool, repair and relining 
will be undertaken. 

The impending shortage of tin 
cans is definitely a steel shortage 
at this time. This situation, how- 
ever, may not last. Tin stocks, al- 
though holding their own while steel 
is in trouble, are expected to decline 
rapidly once steel production is re- 
sumed. Latest reports on conditions 
in the Orient verify the tight gen- 
eral supply picture previously de- 
scribed in these pages. 

Government observers just made 
a report that tin will trickle toward 
this country this year and continue 
in increasing volume until full pro- 
duction is reached some time in 
1948. Tin concentrates available to 
the Texas smelter are not sufficient 
to keep that facility at capacity 
operation during the same period, 
as far as is known now. 

In view of these conditions, the 
recent amendment of the tin can 
order, M-81, loosening up some of 
its provisions is without great sig- 
nificance. If the can shortage be- 
comes as severe as predicted by can 
manufacturers and government of- 
ficials alike, then M-81 is only a 
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hunting license. There will not be 
enough cans to go around for even 
the “A” preference items. Specifi- 
cally, the amendment of April 23 
gave a choice of base periods to pack- 
ers with quotas of “100 percent” of 
the calendar years 1941 or 1945, 
“whichever was greater.” While the 
order was open, a few food and non- 
food items were added to Schedule 1. 
These had been omitted. inadvertent- 
ly when the schedule was first made 
out. 


Food Critical Until 
1949, Says FAO Head 


THE world food situation is likely 
to remain critical in one way or 
another for the next four or five 
years, and there is urgent need to 
agree on a plan for international 
action over that period of time. 


This warning has been issued by 
Sir John Boyd Orr, director-general 
of FAO, in a letter to governments 
and international organizations that 


| 


LN eat @ 


have been invited to send represen- 
tatives to the special meeting on 
urgent food problems, in Washing- 
ton, May 20th. 

The meeting was convened by 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tions as an outcome of discussions 
in the United Nations Assembly in 
London early this year. It was not 
scheduled to deal with the present 
phase of the emergency, which is 
being handled by existing agencies, 
but expected to look ahead to the 
winter of 1946-47 and 1947-48. 

A preliminary estimate of world 
food needs and supplies for 1946-47, 
which accompanies the director- 
general’s letter, makes a stark fore- 
cast of the situation. 


Europe’s Food Supply 
Cut by “45 Drought 


WERE it not for the severe and wide- 
spread drought that hit Europe’s 
1945 crops, the decline of European 
agriculture during World War II 
probably would not have been any 
greater than during World War I, 
according to Naum Jasny of the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, writing in Foreign Agricul- 
ture. 

This would have been true, de- 
spite the greater severity and longer 
duration of World War II, he says, 
because of the progress made in 
planning of farm production and the 
greater emphasis placed on the im- 





SUGAR MILL TO MEXICO 


Purchased by a group of Mexican sugar operators, this sugar plant near Baton Rouge, La., 
is being prepared for shipment below the border. Workmen have just started to dismantle 
one of the grinding machines. Louisiana had 307 mills in 1900, only 64 in 1945. 
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portance. of .an adequate food sup- 
ply, especially by the military. 

Countries that suffered more in 
this war than in the last are listed 
as Italy, Greece, Finland, Hungary, 
the Netherlands and possibly Poland. 
Those suffering less were Den- 
mark, Belgium, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Sweden, and probably Yugo- 
slavia and the western occupation 
zones of Germany. In the Russian 
zone of occupation in Germany and 
Austria, and in the other countries 
of continental Europe, the picture 
either seems to be about the same 
as in 1919, or adequate statistics 
are lacking. 

In Russia, if the declines are 
taken to the lowest points, damage 
probably was smaller than in World 
War I, when the decline was at least 
40 percent. The only nation doing 
far better was the United Kingdom, 
where production declined in World 
War I, increased in World War II. 


Stanford U. to Study 
War's Food History 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY Food Re- 
search Institute, Palo Alto, Calif., 
has received a grant of $300,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to 














NEW HEINZ PLANT 
This new Heinz plant. at Tracy, Calif.. was opened late in April. It is on a 73-acre site and 
has 225,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The plant will have a heavy production schedule of baby 
foods and will also produce tomato products. It will employ 1,500 eventually. 


finance the preparation and publica- ations of the Combined Food Board, 
tion of an international history of U.N.R.R.A., and its predecessors, 
food and agriculture during World the British-American Blockade Com- 
War II. Studies .of international mittee, the Middle East Supply 
commodities, organization and con- Center, and kindred World War II 
trol and national management will organizations will be studied. 

be incorporated in an estimated 20 Merrill K. Bennett and Joseph S. 
volumes. Davis of Stanford will direct the 

The history will seek to lay research. 
groundwork for continuing peace- 


time analysis of commodities, com- Fish & Wildlife Names 


modity markets, and the use of land ge . 
and manpower in agricultural pro- Two Division Chiefs 


duction. The development and oper- Dr. Gustav A. SWANSON has been 
named chief of the wildlife research 














































































division of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and George Hamilton 
has been appointed chief of the serv- 
ice’s power division, operating and 
marketing branch. 

Dr. Swanson, 36, is a native of 
Minnesota, and has been active in 
wildlife management for the past 10 
years. Mr. Hamilton has been a hy- 
draulic and engineering consultant 
on several major projects, including 
the TVA, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and the New York 
Power Authority. 




















Missouri Farm Co-op 
Plans New Milk Plant 


MISSOURI FARMERS ASSOCIATION has 
started a drive for $486,000—40 per- 
cent of the total amount needed to 
build a new MFA milk plant in 
Monett, Mo., J. T. Powell, MFA field 
of . representative, who will direct the 
4 8 campaign, announced in May. 
Sr:|-,. Powell said the money will be 
" [|e raised from farmers and business 
1 %2. [men by issuing certificates of in- 
“|. debtedness, which will be payable 25 
‘years from date sold, bearing 5 per- 
cent interest. ‘ 
Estimated, cost. of. the new, plant 
is $1,216,000. The remaining 60 per- 
cent will :be-sfinanced through the 
Bank for. Cooperatives in St. Louis, 
according’ to Powell. 
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Controlling steam to a candy kettle with Recording temperature of malt roasters 
Micromax Strip-Chart instrument. Vicks with Micromax Round-Chart instruments. 
Rahr Malting Co. 








ECORD ERS YOUR INSTRUMENT VOCABULARY 


AND/OR CONTROLLERS 


MICROMAX 


Here are some of the principal conditions under which it pays 
food-processing plants to use Micromax Recorders and Controllers 
in temperature-regulating problems : 


INDICATORS AND/OR 
R ARE GOOD WORDS TO ADD TO 


Shea 


There’s an instrument model for any need: (1) Recorders with 
or without automatic control; (2) Controllers which also indicate, 
but do not record; (3) Indicators which neither record nor control. 
There’s a Temperature-Detector for every range and service con- 
dition. Selection'is greatly simplified by this wide choice. 


Multiple-point Recording. As many as 16 temperatures can be 
recorded by one Micromax. 


‘Balance Method Maintains Accuracy. Manufacturing and power 
plant departments have benefits of same principle the lab uses for 
dependable accuracy, embodied in powerful, fully-automatic indus- 
trial Indicators, Recorders and Controllers. 


No Recalibrating. Temperature-detecting units, and their wires 
to the Instruments, are repaired or replaced on the job. It’s never 
necessary to return a Micromax to the factory for calibration. 





Process ind building temperatures are shown by | 
An L&N engineer will send catalogs, or call if you prefer. — beones pet instruments. oe 





LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4912 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 


mLEEDS & NORTHRUP 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS + TELEMETERS + AUTOMATIC CONTROLS - WEAT-TREATING FURNACES 
Jrl Ad N-33-0880(1) 
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GIVEN A 
SALES-WINNING WRAP 
ON OUR MODEL FA 


We think you'll agree that these packages of Zion Fig Bars are just 










about “tops” when it comes to tempting the appetite — for they 
display the goods in a most enticing manner. The attractive and 






colorful cellophane wrap has an air of quality, too, that cannot fail 





to build consumer preference. 
Like so many other food manufacturers who demand perfection 





in wrapping, Zion Industries, Inc. of Zion, Ill., have consistently 
relied on our FA models. They were, in fact, among the first users of 






these well-known machines. 

They have found the FA's flexibility a decided advantage, for it 
has made possible the easy adoption of new and improved wrap- 
ping materials. And, of course, its quick adjustability permits the 







wrapping of a wide range of package sizes. 
Perhaps you have a product that would benefit by the superior 
wrapping produced on the FA. Why not ask our nearest office to 






supply complete information? 





PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


30 Church Street, New York 7 ¢ 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 15 « 849 Marietta Street, N.W., Atlanta 3 
443 S. San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 13 ¢ 18 Dickens Avenue, Toroato 8 












THE MODEL FA is 
quickly adjustable for a 
wide range of sizes. Can 
be adapted to virtually 
any plain or printed 
wrapping material. 













PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Millers’ Federation 
Probes Wheat Cut 


RESOLUTIONS opposing the 80 percent 
extraction order, protesting the pay- 
ment of subsidies and urging the ex- 
port of flour instead of wheat were 
adopted by the Millers National Fed- 
eration, at its 44th annual conven- 
tion, in Chicago, May 14 and 15. 

W. P. Bomar, president, Bewley 
Mills, Ft. Worth, Texas, and presi- 
dent of the federation, stated that 
the industry is faced with the prob- 
lem of determining what it can do to 
aid in the present world-wide food 
crisis and with the problem of put- 
ting its own affairs in the best pos- 
sible order to face future, as well as 
present problems. As a step towards 
the solution of the first problem, he 
announced the appointment of three 
committees to study the production 
and distribution aspects. 

Robert H. Shields, administrator, 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, and president, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, USDA, reviewed 
the general wheat situation and pre- 
sented the 1946-47 crop year pro- 
gram on the basis of an 80,000,000- 
bu. carryover and a 1,000,000,000-bu. 
1946 crop. Of this 1,080,000,000 bu. 
of estimated total supply, 450,000,000 
bu. are to be for domestic milling 
and food use, as compared with 500,- 
000,000 bu. for 1945-46 and 559,000,- 
000 bu. for the 1944-45 crop year; 
150,000,000 bu. for feeding purposes, 
as compared with about 300,000,000 
bu. for 1945-46 and 289,000,000 bu. 
in 1944-45; 85,000,000 bu. for seed 
use and about the quantity used for 
the 1946 crop; 2,000,000 bu. for in- 
dustrial uses as compared with 20,- 
000,000 bu. for 1945-46 and 82,000,- 
000 bu. for 1944-45; 250,000,000 bu. 
for export either as wheat or as flour 
as compared with 400,000,000 bu. 
scheduled for export by July 1 and 
about 140,000,000 bu. for a July 1, 
1947, carry-over as compared with 
80,000,000 bu. for July 1, 1946, and 
281,000,000 bu. for July 1, 1945. 

He outlined the other phases of the 
1946-47 wheat program to be: 


1. Not more than 250,000,000 bu. of 
wheat to be available for export from 
the United States and allocations to be 
made as soon as possible. 

2. The 80 percent extraction provi- 
sion in WFO 144 to be continued during 
1946-47 marketing year. 


3. Wheat used to make flour for 
domestic use to be limited to the quan- 
tity necessary to make 85 percent as 
much flour as was distributed for 
domestic use in the corresponding 
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FOR ALL THESE SERVICES... 
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HOT AND COLD WAT 

BOILER FEED LINES 
STEAM RETURN LINES 
CONDENSATE LINES 
Low AND HIGH PRESSU 
LUBRICATING OIL 
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Yes, on tough jobs like these, where brass or copper pipe 
or copper tubing is used, Walseal bronze valves, fittings, 
and flanges do a two-fold job. 


f. They make leakproof, trouble-free connections that 
are permanent... vibration-proof, corrosion-resistant 
— connections that will not creep or pull apart; that 
literally join with the pipe to form a “one-piece pipe 
line.” 


They eliminate the need for maintenance and costly 
repairs — especially important where lowered op- 
erating costs are imperative. 


é. 


Walworth also manufactures a complete line of 
bronze, iron, and steel valves and fittings. A 
detailed description of the entire line is included 
in Catalog 42. Write for your free copy today. 


For these reasons more and more piping installations are 
being made with the modern Silbraz joints, using Walseal 
products. For complete details on Walseal products, write 
for a free copy of Walworth Circular 84. 





No. 225PWS — 350- 
Pound Bronze Globe 
Valve with ‘500 Bri- 
nell’ Plug Type Seat 
and Disc, and Walseal 
Ends, 


Make it a “one-piece pipe line’ with WALSEAL 


WALWORTH 


valves and fittings 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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No. 95WS — 150-Pound 
Bronze Globe Valve 
with Renewable Disc, 
Lock-on Disc Holder, 
and Walseal Ends, 





*Patented—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





















West’s VAPOSECTOR FLUID is a con- 
centrated insecticide with a high killing 
efficiency and is economical and highly 
effective against flies, roaches, mosquitoes, 
ants, fleas, crickets, spiders and many 
other insects. 






























West’s GRAINOSECT isan excellent con- 
tact spray adaptable for use in food fac- 
| tories, dairies, bakeries, warehouses, flour 
| mills and similar establishments where 
absence of chemical odors is essential. 






















NOTE: The West Disinfecting Company 
also manufactures combination D.D.T. 
and Pyrethrum Sprays. 


— QAR 


























be dispensed by hand 
or automatically with the 


WEST MISTORIZ 

































WEST 2/3: 


42-16 WEST STREET - LONG ISLAND CITY: N.Y. - DEPT.F 
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FLOUR MILL HALTS 
The six-story belt drive that turns the wheels 
of Pillsbury’s “A” mill, at Minneapolis, is 
stopped for the first time in 66 years because 
of the lack of wheat. The mill came to a halt 
at midnight, Saturday, May 11. 


month of 1945—by amendment to WFO 
144, effective July 1. 

4. WFO 144 to be amended to re- 
quire that one-half of all wheat deliv- 
ered to an elevator be offered for sale 
to the elevator, instead of all being 
held in storage for the producer, that 
one-half of all wheat purchased from 
producers by country elevator opera- 
tors, merchandisers or other commer- 
cial buyers be set aside for sale to the 
CCC, and that the amendment be in 
effect until 250,000,000 bu. of 1946 crop 
wheat be acquired to cover export 
quota. 

5. Office of Defense Transportation 
to issue a service order prohibiting 
shipment of wheat out of Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana except for export or by spe- 
cial permit. 

6. Further limitations to be placed 
on the use of wheat by feed manufac- 
turers by WFO 144 amendments as 
soon as general feed grain situation 
sufficiently improves. 

7. Provisions of WFO 66 and 141, 
prohibiting use of wheat and wheat 
products for beer and alcohol making, 
to be continued. 

8. Wheat inventory provisions not 
to apply to 1946 crop wheat unless in- 
equitable distribution necessitates such 
action. 

9. Voluntary conservation program 
including cut in weight of bread loaves 
and rolls to be continued. 

Elmer W. Reed, vice-president, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kan., re- 
ported a great scarcity of cars for 
handling the 1946 crop. At the pres- 
ent, 1,600 boxcars are being used 
daily to move certification wheat 
from the Northwest area to export 


points, but Eastern railroads are able 


to supply only 1,000 cars daily for 
the shipping of this wheat. Harvest- 
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THE BEMIS BOOK ON MULTIWALL 
PAPER SHIPPING SACKS TELLS 
6; HOW YOU CAN GET... 


a Better, low-cost packaging 







® Safer, surer shipping protection 


& More efficient packing operations 





Q Faster, more economical handling 





5) Finer, more legible brand printing 
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ing, 
not Be — —— 20 op BEMIS TT ete re 
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wn S ; Bemis Bro. Bag Co. : 
am — : 408-C Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. ' 
ves , 8 Please forward my‘copy of “PACKAGING PICTURE.” : 
nt, BEMIS BRO. BAG (0. Hee 
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ing and threshing are beginning in 
more when harvest got under way. 
H AWS A Normally 25,000 to 30,000 cars are 
Representative August H. Andre- 
g e tion can be stopped and that the solu- 
tion of industrial problems can be 
aided by effective governmental ac- 
t ; r) tion. 
0 solve 
REPORTS on studies of corn wet-mill- 
measurements, baking chemistry and 
FABRICATED OF 18-8 Ee 4 ; program of the 31st annual meeting 
ished with No. 4 polish on 
ground smooth ee assures you of . ing total registration of 489 indicates 
tank that will spee 


the southern part of the hard winter 
D 0 Y 0 U : wheat area with only 4,067 boxcars in 
the area and a promise of 10,000 
needed to move the wheat from this 
wg R fi) F F Southwest area. 
sen of Minnesota, in his address on 
O1 “Present and Future Outlook Be- 
e ape tween Business and Government,” 
Pr OCesSsin stated that the trend towards infla- 
Econo mically Cereal Chemists Hear 

Problems Discussed 
ing technics, starch chemistry, vari- 
ous micro-methods, enzyme activity 
fats and oils chemistry in connection 
with baking, were prominent on the 
LESS STEEL— : (ee of the American Association of Ce- 
— are all welded construction fin, ex) i 4 real Chemists, at Niagara Falls, On- 
bright finish outside... All inside welds are \~-h c tario, May 13 to 16. A record break- 
srust prea, acid-restetant nant | the wide interest in the problems 

efficiency of your processing or storage Op- | connected with the cereal field. 
erations. A highlight of the program was 





























the symposium on milling and baking 

MANY MONEY-SAVING problems of the 80 percent extraction 

FEATURES— a ae flour. In the milling of the flour, the 

gan-1-Tanks have special self-draining 2 | most difficult step is going from 78 

page bgt Bes yg Prcrtcer “to give maxi- . § 7 _ to 80 percent extraction. The heavier 

mum performance an ogc ad me 3 | and plumper wheats are easier to 

higher cost. Designed primarily to, mit 1 = mill to the higher extraction level. 

find the strats ank complete in every detail. ie f | Selection of the proper type of wheat 

+ aa is the most important factor in the 

MANY SIZES IN STOCK— Se .: ceneean milling of the 80 percent 
eg s are made in a wide variety : extraction. 

of Srzes, shapes. and seoeeere tine" we oom : D. W. Kent-Jones, London, Eng- 

inerease our tank gig gee | land, said the English have been suc- 

tank "get our complete catalog. fst and i cessfully milling soft wheat as well 

one Sn Scour eomemennel. as the hard wheat flours to 85 percent 

extraction. They found milling at 

SPECIAL TANKS— lower moisture contents advan- 






. tageous. The releases on the breaks 

Consult cigs ‘ S have been stepped up also. He em- 
complete engineering service to design and ait eS phasized the importance of getting 
aac an ivek om on elo ‘ sonomn crepe ne the extraction out at the head of the 

Grablem™ send us the data, and tet our stat /. Bi oe mill with the first few breaks in- 

soive it for you. jes stead of trying to get it out at the- 

tail of the mill. It has been found 
advantageous to use more breaks, 
thus making the milling a longer 
operation. 

It was brought out in discussion 
that eighty percent extraction flour 
used in the cake baking requires a 
PH of about 5.4 for improved texture 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO. BREE ee 


arent but not significant. The vol- 
BELDING, MICHIGAN Dept. JG IE : 

























ume is down slightly but can be re- 
gained by reducing the sugar 10 
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Closed-Circuit unit with Sturte- 
vant Ring Roll and Air Separator 
33. increases output of accurately 
sized fines. 


Lenin 





STURTEVANT AIR SEPARATORS 





Do your requirements call for accurate sep- 
aration of fines...at increased production 
rates ...at lower costs—then you should in- 
vestigate the Sturtevant Centrifugal Air Sepa- 
rators. These efficient separators may be used 
for removing dust from materials already 
milled or in their natural state...or in a 
“closed-circuit” with a grinder where they 
separate and remove the finished product from 
the pulverizer. 

Sturtevant Air Separators are easy to operate. 
Quick, simple adjustments provide a range of 
fineness from 40 to 350 mesh. They increase 
finished product output up to 300%... cut 
power costs as much as 50%. Sturtevant Air 
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Separators are the only separators quickly 
adjustable to meet all requirements for accu- 
rate separation under all conditions. They are 
available in capacities from % ton to 50 ton 
per hour. Write for complete information and 
bulletin 087, today. 


STURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 


84 Harrison Square, Boston 22, Mass. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CRUSHERS e GRINDERS @ SEPARATORS @® CONVEYORS 
MECHANICAL DENS and EXCAVATORS ¢@ ELEVATORS @ MIXERS 














Up Production of Fines ... Provide More Uniform Fines ... at Lower Cost per Ton 
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CRCO-Ameriean 


EKATRACTORS 


Give Maximum Efficiency in 


OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 
1890-1946 





Any Juice Line 


CRCO-American Juice Extractors will give from 75%, to 90%, 
recovery of tomato juice at capacities up 60 gallons per min- 
ute, depending on the model of Extractor and the condition of 
the product. 


Extraction is accomplished by pressure only, there being no 
beating, whipping or paddling action to aerate the product. The 
Extractor is so designed that even when set for maximum recovery 
the pulp and coloring matter will be stripped from the skins with- 
out breaking the seeds. 


The positive action of the Extractor screw and 
the design of the screens give a muth higher color 
yield from red-ripe and field-run tomatoes. The 
advantages of the CRCO Extractors are many and 
should be given careful consideration by every 
packer. of tomato juice. 





WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN 
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SAVE BREAD 


Flour, for the first of the British “diminished” 
loaves, goes through the automatic weighing 
machine at this London bakery. Reduction in 
size of loaves, from 2 lb. to 1% lb., was de- 
creed as part of the nationwide campaign to 
conserve food for the famine-stricken areas. 


percent, by adding more eggs to the 
formula, or by a 8 to 10 percent re- 
duction in the total moisture content. 

T. J. Sechoch, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Argo, IIl., discussed the 
theory of the fractionation of starch, 
to include two types. The A fraction 
is linear in structure and the B frac- 
tion is a large ramified molecule. The 
A fraction is the precipitated portion 
while the B fraction is stable in solu- 
tion. Technological uses for the B 
fraction include the sizing of paper 
and textiles and emulsification. The 
characteristics of the various types 
of starches depend upon the propor- 
tions of the A and B fractions within 
the molecule. 

J. T. Otterbacher, Corn Products 
Sales Co., Chicago, enumerated the 
various uses of products of wet corn- 
milling. The modified starches and 
dextrins are used as flour improvers. 
They also help improve _ sticky 
doughs, act as stabilizers and gela- 
tinized starches. Dextrins are used 
for glues in cereal packages. New 
high-sweetening type sirups are used 
up to 50 percent in crackers and 
cakes. Some bakers include up to 7 
percent sirup in bread and also use 
these sugars as a complement to 
other sugars. 

In a discussion of the component 
parts of the corn kernel, F. R. Earle 
brought out that an inducement to 
the farmers to grow corn, high in oil 
content, is to pay them a bonus to 
raise it or to develop a variety easy 
for the farmers to raise. Hybrid 
corn has not changed the overall con- 
stitution of the grain or the per- 
centages of the component parts that 














































ANCHOR AH-N CAPS ARE 


Kasy On- 
Kasy 0 


eee HARD TO BEAT 





AH-N Caps are popular with housewives because 
they are easy to remove and reseal. They’re popular 
with packers, too, because of the ease and speed with 
which they may be applied—up to 500 a minute. These 
features, together with the dependable airtight, liquid- 
tight or vacuum seals they provide, make them hard 
to beat for practicability and trustworthy service. 


AH-N Caps seal on the straight side of the bottom 
half of the glass finish, where uniformity is greatest. 
A soft, thick, pliable gasket insures successful sealing 
within a wide range of glass finish tolerances. Applied 
with Anchor Sealing Machines, AH-N Caps are the 
answer to the demand for greater speed on the pack-, 
aging line, greater convenience in handling and posi- 


tive assurance of perfect sealing. Anchor AH-N 
ncnor 3 






PROOUCTS OF 
ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS 
CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, OHIO 





















Plant tests show these 


| 
NICHOLSON TRAPS 


Type & HAVE 


i. 2 to 6 Times ee: 


* More Discharge * 
* ¥ * 
x Capacity 


* 
* * 
* * 
* 










LANT RECORDS show that installations of 

Nicholson thermostatic steam traps have 
increased production of steam-heated pro- 
cessing units as much as 30%. Pick out some 
“problem” lines and apply Nicholson Traps. 
See for yourself why they’re well-known for 
speeding up steam circulation. For other 
exclusive features send for Catalog 444 or 
see Sweet's, 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


193 OREGON ST., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





























For your dirtiest 

floors, for the floors 

that are hardest to clean, get 
quick-action, thorough Metso. In 
food plants from coast to coast it cuts 
cleaning time, saves labor, insures 
floors that are free of grease, 
oil and dirt. 


Metso works more efficiently because 
it saponifies both animal and 
vegetable fats, disperses solid dirt 
where mold and bacteria lurk. 


Metso is a safe short-cut for floor cleaning. Spec- 
ify it on your next order. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., Dept. D, 125 S. Third St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
Sodium Metasilicate U. S. Pat. 1898707 





| 
| 





metso Cleaners 
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run about 5.6 percent in the whole 
corn and 5 percent in the germ. 

Jan Micka, United Biscuit Co. of 
America, Chicago, emphasized the 
importance of the pH factor in soda 
cracker baking. If the range of pH 
is from 4.0 to 4.2, good crackers can 
be produced. An abnormal rise to 
about 8.4 pH during baking makes a 
poor product. This is the result of 
the reaction between the metal ions 
and protein. 

Holger Jorgensen, Dansk Gaerings- 
Industri, Ltd., Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, related Denmark’s difficulties 
with the use of pure rye flour for 
baking bread. The loaf rose normally 
in the baking, but was hollow on top 
and a pasty mass was at the bottom 
of the loaf. The addition of HCl 
greatly improved the texture of the 
loaf by lowering the diastatic power. 
Baking powder plus yeast can be 
used without adding any acid to pro- 
duce the same effect. 

In a discussion of shortening ac- 
tion on bakery production perform- 
ance, W. G. Epstein, Doughnut Corp. 
of America, Ellicott City, Md., em- 
phasized that frying shortenings 
must be considered an integral part 
of the finished product, rather than 
as a simple frying medium. Charac- 
teristics of shortening used in dry 
mixes such as degree of hydrogena- 
tion must be definitely established. 

Officers elected were: president, 
Paul Logue, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis Mo.; vice-president or pres- 
ident-elect, R. M. Sandstedt, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; sec- 
retary, F. R. Schwain, Kroger Bak- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio; treasurer, 
John §S. Whinery, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., reelected; 
editor of Cereal Chemistry, W. F. 
Geddes, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The recipient of the Osborne 
Medal was Dr. J. C. Baker, Novadel- 
Agene Corp., Newark, N. J. 


QMC Forms Institute 
To Study Food Needs 


THE Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed 
Forces, formerly known as the Sub- 
sistence Research and Development 
Laboratory, Chicago, Ill., is reor- 
ganizing its research and educational 
program to fill present-day peace- 
time needs. 

The Institute is under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Charles S. Lawrence. 
Heads of various divisions are: Maj. 
George Gelman, technical director; 
Lt. Col. Don L. Deane, chief, food 
and commodity development divi- 
sion; Lt. Col. Robert K. Blair, chiet, 
school division; Capt. Harold Thomp- 
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: Assured flavor and freshness! That’s the 

; secret of the growing popularity of 

Sylvania Cellophane. Yes, Sylvania Cello- 

phane is a beautiful wrap, but it is also 

much more. This versatile packaging ma- 

terial guards against air, dust and moisture 
... keeps the product in tip-top condition 
from processor to consumer! 

Don’t overlook today’s improved 
Sylvania Cellophane. It offers even better 
protection and more beauty. We hope that 
soon even more will be available for every 
requirement. 








Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. *% Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. © Reg. Trade Mark 
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THE 


VIKING BOTTLE CLEA 


SIMPLICITY, 
EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY 


Handles Square 
Bottles Without 
Adjustment, Too 





te few parts of the Viking bottle cleaner are rugged and 


iong lived, assuring maximum economy of operation with a 





minimum of maintenance expense. Its design is as simple 
as Barry-Wehmiller ingenuity, experience and advanced en- 


gineering can produce. 


A long submerged soaking period, plus high hydro-wash- 
ing pressure after soaking, makes ‘the Viking a true marvel 
of efficiency in delivering sparklingly clean bottles. Because 
of its simple, rugged design, the new square milk bottles can 


be handled without any mechanical adjustments. 





Designed with capacities from 20 to 90 bottles per minute, 
plus the cleaning action that assures positive bottle sterility, 


the Viking is an outstanding value in its field. 


Write today for details of the Viking 


to meet your individual requirements 


BARRY WEHMILLER VaCHINERY CO, 


1946... Our 61st Anniversary « St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 











MAJOR GEORGE GELMEN 


kins, chief, control laboratory divi- 
sion; Dr. Jesse H. White, chief, ad- 
ministrative division, and Albert V. 
Grundy, chief, container research 
and development division. 

Chemical and bacteriological lab- 
oratories, facilities for testing pack- 
aging under various conditions, stor- 
age chambers of varying climatic 
conditions throughout the world, and 
a food acceptance research labora- 
tory occupy 80,000 sq. ft. These lab- 
oratories are equipped with the latest 
in processing machinery and facili- 
ties, and are staffed with 200 tech- 
nically trained and experienced men 
and women. 

The program of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute covers almost every 
aspect of food and container research 
development, such as_ processing, 
chemical, bacteriological, nutrition, 
organoleptic and physical properties. 
Under the committee on food re- 
search, the Institute is sponsoring 
over 130 research projects at 83 dif- 
ferent research departments through- 
out the United States. These projects 
are under the direction of nationally 
known specialists in their field. 

Publications reporting the results 
of these investigations will be made 
available by the Institute. 


Frozen Food Accounting 


A TWO-WEEK cost accounting insti- 
tute for the frozen food industry 
was recently concluded by the Food 
Processors Foundation, at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific. Emphasis was 
placed on segregation of accounts, 
record forms and office equipment, 
office organization, payrolls and time- 
keeping, as applicable to frozen food 
operations. 
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NOT SOUND 


OUR SYSTEM'S, 
. LOUD SPEAKERS!” 


WITHOUT GOOD LO 
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Have you good loud speakers ees upto your have made an exhaustive analysis of your 
sound system of marketing? Do your packages markets, do we create your new label and car- 
shout their influence in sales volume? You _ ton designs. And we are content with nothing 
can be sure they will—designed in the modern less than new packaging that is distinctively 
manner by ROSSOTTI! different from your competitors’! 


The ROSSOTTI organization knows how to We invite your inquiry into our complete 
make your package design drown out compe- service—which features the finest color print- 
tition. We have been at it since 1898. To our ing in our own large modern plant. Call in the 
broad background of experience, we add pro- ROSSOTTI consultant nearest your head- 
gressive modern techniques. Not until we quarters—without incurring obligation. 


accorty 


SINCE 1898 


ROSSOTT! LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. © NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
BOSTON 9, Mass.: 200 Milk Street @ ROCHESTER 4, N. Y.: 183 Main Street, East 
JACKSONVILLE 2, Fla.: 1106 Barnett National Bank Building @ CHICAGO 11, Ill.: 520 North Michigan Ave. 
ROSSOTTI WEST COAST LITHOGRAPHING CORP., 5700 Third Street, San Francisco 24, California 
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WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
405 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17. N.Y 
NEWARK. CALIF 


INFESTATION NEVER CURED ITSELF, 


Ives—but not infestation! 


ll losses to large --- even 
hould traces appear in 


Some ills cure themse 
It progresses from sma 
loss of customers $ app 
— oducts despite every precaution: 

So it’s good business to fumigate yan = 
i the first hint of pests --- 

o Methyl Bromide at oe 

aaa it checks infestation immediately 


i t 

i i t only effective bu 

thy! Bromide !s n° ' 

hi ne saugnibe: Among others, ogni 

ne of canned vegetables, cereal Ke a 
ked goods, 
ste products, ba wane 

in easel soup mixes and drugs insist upon 

aaa Bromide in their sanitation programs. 


Write for technical data concerning Sa, 
nomical adaptable fumigant; its scient! al 
ult, tarpaulin, box car and pla 
ar names of leading indus- 
r vicinity familiar with 


your pr 


plication inv 
fumigation and for the 
trial fumigators in you 
its effective use. 
of America's leadin 
Rasa Westvaco invites = ma 
gers, executives and all interested in = 
control to avail themselves of our 
structive, on-the-job, technical ser 


without charge or obligation. 


g suppliers of Methyl 
na- 


METHYL BROMIDE 


FOR EFFECTIVE FUMIGATION 


CHICAGO. ILL GHerenvyiit. S. C 
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‘Canned Bean Hearings 
Elicit Some Criticism 


A WEEK of hearings on standards for 
canned green and wax beans dis- 
closes some important industry criti- 
cisms of the changes in the stand- 
ards of identity and the new quality 
standards proposed. An excellent at- 
tendance from the industry partici- 
pated for several days, beginning on 
May 14. 

Perhaps the most important indus- 
try suggestion was that the new and 
revised standards not be applied to 
the 1946 pack in any case. It is hoped 
by the industry that the effective 
date will be set so as to meet this 
request. 

Identity standard changes pro- 
posed by the Government were criti- 
sized in two ways. Commercial prac- 
tice, long followed by many canners, 
is to cut beans in one-half inch 
lengths, which would be impossible 
if the three-quarter minimum length 
first proposed were adopted. The in- 
dustry also requests that a distinc- 
tion be accorded to the two sorts of 
| whole bean packing known as “ver- 
tical pack’”’ and as “asparagus pack.” 

Quality standards newly proposed 
by F&DA are not wholly acceptable, 
either as to tolerances or methods of 
testing. Particularly criticism has 
been offered of the proposed toler- 
ance limits for contained seed, 
string, and fiber. 

Normal procedure for filing briefs, 
preparation of tentative findings of 
fact, and subsequent rebuttal criti- 
cism are anticipated. 








| Popcorn Flour Adopted 
By Baker in Chicago 


PIPER BAKING CO., Chicago, IIl., is 
incorporating 25 percent popcorn 
flour in its bread to make an appe- 
tizing, high-protein, flavorful one- 
pound loaf. In outward appearance, 
this loaf looks like an ordinary loaf 
of bread made from all-white flour. 
When sliced, however, the slice re- 
sembles a homemade slice of bread 
in texture and taste. It is claimed 
that the bread retains moisture 
longer than regular bread and does 
not seem to be any more susceptible 
to mold. 

Very few changes are necessary 
for the production of this bread. The 
mixing, fermentation, baking times 
and temperatures conform closely to 
standard procedure. Butter flavor- 
ing is added to the formula to enrich 
the flavor. When the bread is toast- 
ed it gives off the odor of freshly 
popped popcorn. This bread is sliced 
and cellophane-wrapped. A new 
wrapper with waxed ends and an 
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THE PROPERTIES 40% Ueed 


IN CONVEYOR BELTING 


o perform the service you want, over a 

maximum work life, conveyor belting 

must be designed and built for properties which 
meet every specific operating requirement. Repub- 
lic technologists, through extensive field study and 
laboratory research, have compiled and analyzed 
the particular requirements of the food industry. 
Rubber compounds and reinforcing components 
that go into such Republic products as Reprene 
Canners’ Conveyor Belts were developed expressly 
to meet the results of these findings. Whether your 
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O t Vrs. t-O WN 


inate 


* er a J 
a 
— 
WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


REPUBLIC RU 


needs call for white or non-glare neutral colored 
surfaces to aid inspection, for resistance to oil, 
heat, fruit acids, vegetable and animal fats, or for 
properties to meet other plant conditions, Repub- 
lic builds a belt for the job. Consult your nearby 
Republic Distributor. 
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CORPORATION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


Y-O7;UEN'G S$ TF OWN); 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O 


OHIO 


OELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN. PA 


NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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ATENTED 


NIAGARA Duo-Pass 


*AERO CONDENSER 
with the “OILOUT” 


...increases plant capacity fot 
refrigeration users, saves powef, 
saves condenser water. ““Duo-Pass” 
(patented) reduces condensing tem- 
perature, prevents scaling and clog- 
ging of condenser tubes. “Oilout” 
(patented) removes oil and dirt 
te refrigerant, assuring full capa- 
city. Write for Bulletin 91. 
* Trade-Mark Registered 


NIAGARA 
“No Frost’’ METHOD 


of Refrigeration 


Increases refrigeration capacity 
from existing compressors — saves 
power— saves maintenance trouble 
and attention—increases es pro- 
duction and earnings. With the 
*‘NO FROST” Method you always 
have full capacity with never any 
refrigeration loss from frosted coils. 
Write for Bulletins 83 and 95. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


30 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering” 
Dept. F.1.-66, 6 E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Field Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
PATENTED 
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POPCORN BREAD 


open window in the center will soon 
be adopted. The loaf is sold through- 
out the greater Chicago area. 

The popcorn flour itself is specially 
processed to avoid a heavy loaf of 
bread with most of the popcorn flour 
at the bottom of the loaf. Unless 
properly processed, the popcorn flour 
will also weaken the gas retention 
of the dough. 

This flour can also be used in other 
bakery products, such as rolls. Ex- 
periments are now under way with 
different varieties of popcorn for 
possible use in cake baking. These 
varieties give a pure white, more 
finely ground flour. 


Dairy Supply Outlook 
Is Far From Bright 


ALTHOUGH production rates among 
many of the dairy industrial ma- 
chinery and supplies manufacturers 
are up as much as 150 percent over 
1941, backlogs of orders to be filled, 
and shortages of materials and 
skilled labor make the task of meet- 
ing current demand promptly, diffi- 
cult and often impossible, according 
to a recent report of the Dairy In- 
dustries Supply Association. Deliv- 
eries on general dairy and ice cream 
manufacturing equipment are run- 
ning about 12 months behind sched- 
ule. Manufacturers have encountered 
unexpected and unavoidable delays, 
resulting from shortages of mate- 
rials and components, inability to get 
delivery from subcontractors, short- 
age of skilled manpower, and strikes. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


NEW BROCHURE ON 
INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 


Les Ungeles 


“EO.B. LOS ANGELES” is the title of 
an eye opening, fact-packed brochure that 
has been written and edited for corpora- 








tion presidents, directors, general mana- 


gers, vice-presidents, controllers, sales 
managers, chief engineers and other executives whose opinions are Les Ongeles 
asked for in connection with decisions regarding new plant locations. OFFERS INDUSTRY: 
Here, in brief, right-to-the-point form, with interesting illustra- 1. Rich market, expanding with 
. the Westward trend 
tions, are the key facts you should know about Los Angeles markets, +: Wath Nan geniietionand 
labor conditions, industrial stability, growth, water and power sup- largest supply of skilled labor 
: a! i 5 —_ 3. A home owning community 
ply and rates, raw materials, basic industries, agriculture, living and where people prefer to live and 
work 


working conditions, transportation, harbor facilities, industrial sites. 
4. Lowest general power rate of 


Fe ‘ 2 any major U. S. industrial center 
For your copy of this valuable reference on the West’s busiest and 5, Weter cupply engleter ety of 
richest industrial city, just attach coupon to your company letterhead. 7 Panney oo ennarey one 
6. Room for plant expansion and 
decentralization 


Los Angeles City-Owned 7. Low construction costs; year 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER nena pioeeomine 
8. Economic stability through di- 
207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California versified industry 
4805667 * 9. Magnificent harbor; spring- 
“Serving the water and power needs of <1;706:066- citizens” board to all the Pacific nations 
"Special U. S. Census 10. Accessibility to the store- 


OEE Sy oe house of raw materials in the 


West and the Far East 











FOR YOUR FREE COPY... 


1. SIGN 3. MAIL TO: 
—_ DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 
207 SOUTH BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 











Title 
2. ATTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD 
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(PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN Dz) 


Calciferol is the name applicable only to the superior, 
pure crystalline product as so recognized and used 
throughout the world. 




















OTHER WINTHROP 
PURE SYNTHETIC VITAMINS: 
@ TRIDEE—Winthrop's Brand 
of vitamin Dg in Corn Oil 
e VITAMIN By 
(Thiamine Hydrochloride) 
e@ VITAMIN B2 
(Riboflavin) 
e@ NIACINAMIDE 


e@ VITAMIN Be 
(Pyridoxine Hydrochloride) 


e@ CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 


e VITAMIN C 
(Ascorbic Acid) 


© AMINO-ACIDS 
Valine Glutamic Acid 
Cystine Tryptophane 


Tyrosine Phenylalanine 
L . Mothiani 






















e@ “B-E-T-S"—Winthrop's Brand 
of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 

e@ “VEXTRAM"—Winthrop's 
Brand of Flour-Enrichment 
Mixture 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS AND NEW LOW PRICE SCHEDULE 


Winthrop’s pure crystalline synthetic vitamin D, 
(Calciferol) is free from lumisterol, toxisterol, su- 
prasterol, and other by-products of irradiation. It 
never varies in antirachitic potency. 


POTENCIES AND PACKINGS: 


Crystalline Form in vials of one, five, and 
ten grams. 

Solution in Corn Oil: 1,000,000 U.S.P. 
Units per gram* packed as follows: 


400 Standard Units 2,500 Standard Units 
1,000 Standard Units 50,000 Standard Units 


Also Solution in Corn Oil: 400,000 U.S.P. 
Units per gram packed as follows: 


250 Standard Units 1,000 Standard Units 
500 Standard Units 20,000 Standard Units 


*Standard Unit=1,000,000 U.S. P. Units 


For prices and information address 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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Corn Meal Standards 
Hearings Held Again 


WHEN the corn meal standards hear- 
ings were resumed in late April, for 
about two and one-half days, there 
was some opposition testimony to the 
proposed standards. Conflict between 
State requirements and the proposed 
federal standards was cited. Diffi- 
culties which would be experienced 
by the producers in determining that 
their product met the standards 
were also mentioned. 

Information on assimilation of 
vitamins and on consumption of the 
corn meal products was_ presented 
for the record. Owing to difficulty 
in obtaining sieves for granulation 
tests, however, the Corn Millers Fed- 
eration requested additional time to 
prepare further testimony. Accord- 
ingly, the hearings were adjourned 
to June 4. This will, of course, add 
a month or six weeks to the earliest 
date by which a proposed order can 
be issued. 


Nutrition Foundation 
Awards 14 New Grants 


FOURTEEN new research grants and 
renewal of nine previous grants, to- 
taling $176,700, have been announced 
by the Nutrition Foundation. The 
new grants are: Harvard University 
School of Dental Medicine ($15,000), 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York 
($10,000), University of Cincinnati 
($10,000), Children’s Fund of Mich- 
igan ($30,000), Florida State De- 
partment of Health ($2,500), Uni- 
versity of Toronto ($15,900), Child 
Research Council of Denver ($30,- 
000), University of Wisconsin 
($2,000), University of California 
($8,000), Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute ($5,200), University of Min- 
nesota ($1,200 for studies of storage 
of fat and fat-containing foods), 
California Institute of Technology 
($18,500), Duke University ($3,000) 
and State College of Washington 
($5,000). 


Shelter Sought For 
Transient Food Help 


FEDERAL AGENCIES are taking steps 
to shelter up to 50,000 transient har- 
vesting and food processing workers 
during the coming harvest season. 
Methods of making available surplus 
Army tents, cots and cooking equip- 
ment, in areas of the greatest need, 
are being worked out. 

Reconversion Director John W. 
Snyder, in ordering the joint plan- 
ning effort, warned that a serious 
loss of food production is threatened 
unless shelter is found for the mi- 
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les FREE! It's NEW! 
lis USEFUL! 


SEND for this colorful new 
Decal Sign Book. ..MOW ! 


Unavoidably delayed in production, 
Meyercord’s full color Decal Sign 
Ad-Visor, according to present 
schedules, will be available in lim- 
ited quantities for early Spring 
distribution. Be sure to reserve 
your copy now! It’s packed with 
suggestions and ideas for product 
promotion and dealer identifica- 
tion. See where and how America’s 
leading advertisers use Decal point- 





of-sale signs. The Ad-Visor suggests 
dozens of unusual designs and 
treatments for hundreds of prod- 
ucts. Learn how you can cash in on 
“sidewalk circulation’’ and ‘“‘store 
traffic’”’ sales possibilities with 
colorful, lasting, low cost Meyer- 
cord Decals. Reserve your copy of 
the Decal Sign Ad-Visor now. All 
requests will be filled in the order 
received. Please address Dept.65-6. 


THE MEYERCORD Co. 


World's Largest Decalcomania Manufacturers 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET .» * ° CHICAGO 44, 





TUNE, 1946 















The Meyercord Co. 
offers a complete library 
of literature on Decal 
nameplates, Decal prod- 
uct decorations, Truck 
Decals, as well as Decal 
advertising signs. Your 
requests are invited. 
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“tHe LIQUIDOMETER core 


38-14 SKILLMAN AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY,LN.Y. 




































e@ Rely on KILLKOTE to kill or repel insect pests 
with absolute certainty (and KILLKOTE is GUAR- 
ANTEED SAFE to humans, animals, and FOOD). 
Killkote is made of a proved, vegetable insecticide 
— Rotenone extract — whose bug-killing power has 
been enormously increased by polymerizing and 
hydrogenation in combination with special oils. You 
can rely on Killkote as a SAFE insecticide with posi- 
tive bug-killing and repelling power. Every batch is 
tested before shipment! 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE — ADDRESS GENERAL 
OFFICE BELOW 

















NO bD.p.7. 


p Or Other 






Mp 


WG : . . : . Cs : : 
La. N ‘ General Office: 549 West Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
— Laboratory: 339 South Vandeventer Street, St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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WHEAT FLOW 
Every now and then, a view of the brighter 
side of the food picture turns up. This one 
shows wheat flowing from one of Buffalo's 
big elevators into a barge for the short trip 
to a flour mill. The elevators were at an all- 
time low in May despite this scene. 


gratory workers. Neither new con- 
struction nor temporary housing can 
be counted on to meet the need, he 
said, because of the building mate- 
rials shortage. 


New Set-Asides Affect 
Fish, Meat and Milk 


THE Department of Agriculture re- 
cently announced new set-aside 
orders affecting processors of fish, 
pork and lard, cheddar cheese, and 
spray and roller process nonfat dry 
milk solids, and terminated the set 
aside of hot-packed and _ frozen 
cherries processed in 1945. 

Canners of all species of salmon— 
except king, chinook or spring and 
steelhead, and blueback or sockeye, 
packed in continental U.S.—are now 
required to deliver to the govern- 
ment 33 percent of their pack from 
April 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947. 
Canners of pilchards, Atlantic sea 
herring, Atlantic mackerel, and Pa- 
cific mackered are required to de- 
liver 45 per cent of their pack during 
the same period. 

Government needs for canned fish 
of all types included under WFO-44 
are expected to be about the same as 
last year. It is estimated, however, 
that the 1946 pack wil be about 70,- 
000,000 lb. greater than the 1945 
pack and that domestic consumers 
will get about 480,000,000 Ib. as com- 
pared with 410,000,000 Ib. last year. 

The dry milk solids order calls for 
60 percent of production during May 
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Style 60000 bz sowed 
bound-over tape 
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on small paper bags 


e Where food products are packaged in paper bags 
—from 1 Ib. to 25 Ib. size—the closure should be firm, 
tight, eye-appealing, inexpensive and easy to open. The 
ideal closure is the Union Special Dubl-Tape Closure. 
Producing this closure is the final step in mechanized 
packaging and can best be done with the Union Special 
60000 D sewing head. Mounted on the popular Style 
21800 N portable, table-type, bag closing machine, this 
is considered essential equipment by many producers of 
dry foods. Style 21800 N machine includes a power- 
driven conveyor adjustable vertically to accommodate 
different sizes of bags. Control is by floor treadle and the 
unit may be operated from a sitting position. Write for 





00 on packaging. 





UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY ¢- 450 N. Franklin St. ¢ Chicago 10, Ill. 
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What's your food 
processing job... 






-»-» do it more profitably 
with continuous, closed 
Votator equipment! 








fyGHtTyY per cent of the margarine 
produced in this country and all 
““big-time’’, nationally known vegetable 
shortenings are now processed with the 
VOTATOR. 

It is fast supplanting other lard proc- 
essing methods in the meat packing in- 
dustry. 

Incorporating a remarkably efficient 
heat transfer mechanism, this continu- 
ous, closed, compact, virtually auto- 
matic machine does a more profitable 
job with just about any food product 
that involves chilling and/or heating 
and is processed in a liquid or viscous ants 2 Q one Bei 
condition. Time, floor space, and labor and 63" long. Siar on eee 
are saved. Refrigeration or heating costs, liquid whole eggs from 44°F to 140°F in 
especially, are cut. Contamination and 15 seconds on a continuous basis to pas- 
atmospheric reaction are eliminated. A nee ee ne 
product of uniform, sales-appealing Vorator—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
quality is assured. 

For facts and figures in regard to your 
specific food processing problem, write 
to The Girdler Corporation, Votator 
Division, Dept. FI-6, Louisville 1, Ken- 
tucky. Branch offices: 150 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; 619 Johnston Bldg., 
eg DNs & 2612 Russ Bldg., A GIRDLER PRODUCI 

an Francisco 4, Cal. : 




















and June to be set aside for sale to 
government agencies. Last year 
about 330,000,000 lb. were purchased 
by government agencies and about 
300,000,000 lb. were available for 
civilian consumption. Tentative esti- 
mates for 1946 are that about 400,- 
300,000,000 lb. were available for 
civilian consumption. 

Cheddar cheese producers must set 
aside 40 percent of production dur- 
ing May and June. Present indica- 
tions are that about 120,000,000 lb. 
will have to be set aside from May 
through August. During 1945, about 
350,000,000 Ib. were set aside and 
525,000,000 lb. went to civilians. 
About 600,000,000 Ib. are expected 
to be available for civilians this 
year. This year’s export program 
will be smaller because of increased 
production in Denmark and Holland. 

The pork and lard order, which 
exempts 11 southeastern states, re- 
quires that set-asides of pork at 
specified plants be raised from 13 to 
15 percent, and lard from 5 to 6 
percent of the live weight of hogs. 
The latter applies to both lard and 
rendered pork fats and is not ex- 
pected to affect civilian distribution 
in this country appreciably. Depart- 
ment officials stated that the new 
rates would make available for gov- 
ernment purchase in meeting foreign 
needs about 25 percent of current 
pork production and about 50 per- 
cent of present lard and rendered 
pork fat output under federal in- 
spection. 

The termination of the cherry 
order voids WFO 1338, which re- 
quired set-aside of 100 percent of 
the 1945 pack. All red sour cherries 
set aside under the order, and which 
were not sold or contracted for by 
a U.S. agency as of April 29, are 
released from all restrictions. 


Air and Rail Freight 
Coordinate Service 


DOOR-TO-DOOR air freight service, at 
rates approximately 50 percent be- 
low present air express charges, was 
started June 1 by Northwest Air- 
lines and the Railway Express Agen- 
cy. It is the first coordinated air 
and rail service in the air freight 
field, according to Croil Hunter, 
NWA president. The line crosses the 
continent through the _ northern 
states. 

Rates are based on 30.7 cents per 
ton-mile, covering shipments of 100 
lbs. or more. Consignments will be 
moved by air freight as far as pos- 
sible, with off-line transportation 
handled by railroads and_ trucks. 
Only a single receipt will be required. 

L. O. Head, REA president, point- 
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a For Real Belt Savings ...Buy the Belt on the REEL ! 
i- 

),- 

/ “Packaged” Veelos On Reel 
ac ag e€ €eio0s UN heeis 
2 

- . 

. Saves Money... Time...Space 
1 

it 

d 

S. 

othing causes moretime-lossand stock is saved... belt waste due to 
“ N confusioninthestockroomthan deterioration is eliminated because 
| d a hodge-podge of V-belts in assorted of more efficient, economical turn- 
i sizes. Switch to Veelos—the link over when all lengths are uncoupled 
h V-belt that’s “packaged’”’ on plywood from a single reel—right at the 
; reels—and replace chaos with order. machine... long work stoppages are 
t A handy reel—holding 100 feet of ended by the ease and speed with 
| belt—is stored in minimum space which any required length of Veelos 
; ...any length V-belt for any size can be coupled on the drive. 

. drive is quickly uncoupled . .. money The combination of Veelos link 
ws that would be tied up ina large spare construction and the packaging of 
d Veelos on reels has brought V-belt 
up-to-date ... provides important ad- 
7 vantages to users. The details are 
a worth knowing—write today for full 
N information. 

n MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING CO. 
‘ 546 MANBEL ST., MANHEIM, PA. 

. LINK CONSTRUCTION 

y UPS PRODUCTION 
; 

3 

to any OTE 

/ 











Belt and Reel Sizes (I. to r.): OO—16" x 2”; 
O—16"x 2"; A—16"x 3"; Centerless Grinder— 
16” x 342"; B—16" x 4"; C—16" x 6%"; 
D—24” x 6%"; E—24" x 8%". 
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Fig. 1790 
Swing Check 
Valve 






Fig. 2125 
Bronze Gate 
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, Fig. 16-P 
“Renewo"” Globe Baa 
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require fewer replacements 
cost less per year of service 


In every respect—quality of materials, advanced design, finest 
precision workmanship—Lunkenheimer Valves are built to provide 
longer as well as more efficient and reliable service. 


One or two new parts at long intervals make a correctly engineered, 
ruggedly constructed Lunkenheimer Valve as good as new. All 
Lunkenheimer parts are precision-made ... perfectly matched... 
requiring no special fitting on the job. \ 

Thus, when you install Lunkenheimer Valves 
you can look forward to purchasing fewer 
replacement valves...and to easier, lower- 
cost replacement of present valves with parts 
quickly obtainable from your near- 
est Lunkenheimer Distributor. 


Remember—in utmost economy 
plus superior efficiency, Lunken- 
heimer products offer you greater 
value per valve dollar. 




















See Your LUNKENHEIMER 
DISTRIBUTOR for Needed 
Parts... Better Valve Service! 
Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in 
principal industrial centers. They are im- 
portant links in the Lunkenheimer chain of 
better, more efficient valve service—service 
that can save you time, trouble, and money. 












c .°] M P & N Y 
CARCEMMATO 14, O810, Be Ba #S 


NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, BOSTON 10, PHILADELPHIA 7. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 319-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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AIR FREIGHT 


These two New England lobsters, being held 
so gingerly by an airline stewardess, were 
part of the first commercial shipment ever 
sent by air to Chicago. The 2,000-lb. ship- 
ment was only eight hours in transit. 


ed out that the new service will sup- 
plement but not replace the present 
nation-wide air express set-up, which 
is operated over all U. S. scheduled 
airlines. Packaging will be the same 
as for air express. 


Butter Packaging Is 
Studied by Council 


A POSITIVE approach to the study of 
butter packaging and merchandising 
has been made by the Paraffined 
Carton Researeh Council, which en- 
ters the second year with plans for 
expansion of its three-year research 
and merchandising program. 

The council lists eight advantages 
of packaging butter in paraffined 
cartons. Such packaging they de- 
clare preserves quality and flavor; 
keeps out undesirable odors; pro- 
tects perishable body and texture; 
gives better sanitary protection and 
prevents crushing; reduces moisture 
loss; makes for convenient handling; 
guards against rancidity and pro- 
vides brand identification and as- 
surance of quality. 

Research projects at two uni- 
versities have been set up to study 
the benefits of paraffin packaging in 
comparison with parchment, foil, 
cellophane, pliofilm, waxed wrappers 
and no wrappers at all. These vari- 
ous materials were studied with 
respect to (a) maintenance of flavor 
and score of butter affected by light, 
time and temperature, (b) preven- 
tion of the absorption of off-flavors, 
(c) reduction of shrinkage as de- 
termined by loss in weight and 
composition from loss of moisture 
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Ce ete Tork Bina | 
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The big city's out-of-town newspaper stand simply asks | 
What do you read?” and pulls your paper out of the rack. | 


Riegel is a striking parallel in the packaging and specialty 
paper field. It’s "What do you need?” and the chances are 
that such a paper can be found in the Riegel Files, which 
contain more than 600 different grades of paper for packag- 
ing, printing, converting and special industrial uses. 


Where a standard paper won't quite do, Riegel can often 
combine different properties in a special paper to meet 
your needs. Why not contact Riegel now—and pave the 
way for improvements in your operations when paper 
becomes freely available again? 







RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION © 342 MADISON AVENUE » NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Theres a pump 
worth waiting for 


\ ~ 
mS 
\ 
















VIKING ROTARY PUMPS 


“I know I will have to wait to get my Viking Rotary 
Pump, but I’ve used Vikings for many years and I 
know they really deliver the goods”. 


To the man who has been waiting for a Viking we 
say: They are coming faster and faster. Work on the 
tremendous backlog of orders is going on, day and 
VEE night. The situation is improving. And please re- 
HOES member, everything is being done to deliver your 


@ pumps just as fast as possible. 
In the meantime, ask for free bulletin 46-SE. It gives 


) you the latest information on Viking Rotary Pumps. 











VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





1 SEAMED & 
? same: STEELWARE 
STAINLESS 


e TANKS: 18-8 Stainless Steel. 

—- 2s Highly polished No. 4 finish in- 
side and out. Pitched bottom, 
self-draining. Stainless Steel cov- 
ers. Stands pipe leg type. Built- 
in agitators for fast or slow speed, 
if desired. 25, 35, 50, 60, 100, 
160, 200, 300, 400 and 500 gal- 





lon sizes ... also built to special 
specifications. 

BATCH CANS: Monel metal or 
stainless steel. Endless iron 


ring, handles attached, reinforces 
top. Bottom reinforced by iron 
cross welded to iron chime. 10 
to 75 gallons. 


DIPPERS AND SCOOPS: For 
chemicals and acids. Of Monel 
Metal or Stainless Steel. One to 
four-quart capacities. 





DIPPERS AND SCOOPS 


TANKS 


PAILS: Seamless Stainless Steel. 
Capacities, 12 and 151% ats. 


Immediate Delivery 


We carry a full line of Filter Paper. 
Also Hose for all purposes. Send us 
a sample of your needs. 





PAILS 


CONSOLIDATED 


SIPHON SUPPLY CO., INC. 


DEPT. F., 22-24 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK CITY 








ae 
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and (d) protection of the product 
during handling. 

These product analysis studies 
will be under the direction of Dr. L. 
C. Thomsen at the University of 
Wisconsin and Dr. Samuel T. Coul- 
ter at the University of Minnesota, 
Dr. H. A. Ruehe at the University 
of Illinois being consulted on Coun- 
cil plans. 

Paraffined cartons are also used 
in packaging ice cream, margarine, 
lard, shortening and frozen foods. 


Corn Processors Cut 
Quotas by 20 Percent 


FOLLOWING the government order 
that all corn processors must reduce 
grindings by 20 percent on April 1, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., of 
Decatur, Iil., reduced customer 
quotas by 20 percent. The cuts were 
made either in the quantity delivered 
in each shipment or by increase in 
time interval between shipments. 
Commenting on the curtailment, 
A. E. Staley, Jr., stated, “The short- 
age of grain is due to the fact that 
corn has been priced too low in rela- 
tion to its feeding value, with the 
result it has been fed to animals in 
record quantities.” j 


Sauerkraut Producers 
Plan Promotion Program 


A NATIONWIDE public relations pro- 
gram to enhance the prestige and 
increase the use of sauerkraut is be- 
ing undertaken by the National 
Kraut Packers Association. 

“The old cliché that sauerkraut is 
‘the poor man’s food and the rich 
man’s medicine’ must be eradicated, 
and the ‘social status’ of sauerkraut 
raised,” the association’s president, 
Alden C. Smith of Shiocton, Wis., 
declared in announcing the program. 
A public relations firm has been 
hired, he added, to “educate the 
public to think of sauerkraut as a 
nutritional and healthful food that 
can be prepared and served in many 
appetizing ways, as a dish that will 
grace any menu.” 

A committee of N.K.P.A., consist- 
ing of Mr. Smith, John Stroup, Lon 
Flanigan, Art Henkel, Martin Meet- 
er and R. A. Simpson, will have gen- 
eral supervision over the program. 


Sugar Head Quits 


EARL B. WILSON has resigned as di- 
rector of the sugar branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, production and 
Marketing Administration, after 
more than three years of government 
service. He will return to private 
industry. 
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Whar you buy a scale you look for, and expect, 
a product of dependable accuracy... one that will 
serve you faithfully and efficiently under even the 
toughest conditions. 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales are the result of contin- 











Fairbanks-Morse Platform 
Scale with 
Printomatic Weigher 





uing research and improvement that keep them 
ahead in design, adaptability, and performance. 


Before buying, be sure to investigate Fairbanks- 
Morse Scales. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, 


Illinois. 
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ay 
FAIRB 


1 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines 
Scales - Motors - Pumps - Generators 
Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 





PRODUCT QUALITY 


Reoublic STEVENS Metal 


BARRELS AND DRUMS 
of ENDURO Stainless Steel 


Don’t take chances with product contamination. Use 
barrels and drums of Enduro—the lustrous metal that is 
inert to most chemical and food products—that is sanitary 
and easy to clean—that is resistant to corrosion—that is 
tough and strong—that is eco- 
nomical to use because it lasts 
so long. 
The Republic STEVENS Line 
offers a type and size for every 
chemical and food plant need. 
Write us for literature. 
x 2 oF 


The solid head drum at the left 
and the patented Ringlox* drum 
shown above are but two of the 
many styles in the complete 
Republic STEVENS Line. 


*U. S. Patent No. 1792281 


NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
NILES, OHIO 
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Cut in Flour Milling 
Increasingly Serious 


THE drastic curtailment of flour mill 
operations by the first week in June 
was foreseen by mill operators in 
mid-May. Predictions then ran as 
high as an 80 percent shutdown be- 
cause of the last minute efforts, on 
the part of the government, to use 
the first of the early 1946 crop to 
make up the 40- to 60,000,000-bu. 
deficit in export commitments to 
wheat-short Europe. 

Although harvesting and thresh- 
ing had started in Texas and Okla- 
homa, none of that wheat is likely to 
find its ways to northern mills. One 
of the provisions in the USDA’s 1946 
wheat program stipulates that there 
shall be no shipments out of New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
or Louisiana, except for export or by 
special permit. Under present condi- 
tions, little of this early wheat is 
likely to be available even to south- 
ern mills for the making of domestic 
flour. 

Flour production had been cur- 
tailed even before April 1, when the 
75 percent of production order 
went into effect. Serious reductions 
stemmed first from the unprecedent- 
edly high utilization of the 1945 
wheat crop both for flour and for 
feed and then from the adverse effect 
of the 80 percent extraction order. 
This order led to an increase in the 
feeding of wheat to make up for the 
loss of mill feeds that would have 
normally resulted from 72 percent 
extraction. 

Bakers, with anywhere from two 
weeks to a month’s supply of flour 
on hand, will begin to feel the real 
pinch by late June. This pinch may 
be lessened if the export drain can 
be eased by that time, if sufficient 
wheat is then available, if cars can 
be had for heavy shipments of wheat 
to the mills and flour to the bakers, 
and if the mills can find the man- 
power for extra heavy production in 
late June and July. Neither the mill- 
ers nor the bakers are optimistic. 


Concern for Fruit 
Caused by May Frost 


FROST is causing concern over the 
size of the fruit crop. The warm 
weather of late March and early 
April caused fruit “to become two to 
three weeks ahead of normal in most 
sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” according to the weekly 
weather and crop bulletin, which re- 
ported “peaches blooming nearly to 
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The FACTS 
Behind the Glycerine 
Shortage 
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AS everybody knows, the war and the widespread dis- 
ruptions following it have caused a serious world-wide 
shortage of fats and oils, from which glycerine is derived. 


This is the reason why enough glycerine cannot be 
produced at present to supply immediately all the heavy 
demands of the reconversion period. 


Just as bread is short because of the world-wide short- 
age of wheat so, temporarily, the full demand for glycerine 
cannot be supplied because of the shortage of fats and oils. 


As this situation gradually corrects itself, glycerine 
will be in good supply again and fully at your service. 


GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Research Headquarters, Chicago, Ill. 
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Give them a 


“white glove inspection” 


a a 


wa 


Where cleanliness is essential, Morflex couplings are 
the answer. Require absolutely no lubrication—no 
oil or grease to throw off and soil or contaminate 
products. Specially designed rubber trunnion biscuits 
absorb shock, isolate vibration, smooth operation. 
Sizes from 2” to 12” diameter, for various capacities. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. « ‘Detroit 8, Mich. « Ithaca, N.Y. 


A Borg-Warner Industry 



































COUPLINGS and 


DRIVE SHAFTS 
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Carotene is the International 4 Prices greatly reduced, com- 
Standard for all Vitamin A parable to other forms Vita- 
activity. min A. 

Provides natural golden yel- 5 Will gain favor for your prod- 
low color and Vitamin A ucts with housewives alert 


activity. to nutritional values. 

3 Has no fishy taste or smell Available for immediate de- 
— derived from vegetable livery in Convenient poten- 

sources. cies to meet your requirements. 


Write for further data and prices. 


r——, GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


Bl DIVISION WYETH INCORPORATED 












50 Laboratory Park, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 



















ONE MAN IOB 
Spraying is a one-man job in this California 
pear orchard. Steering wheel, clutch and 
throttle have been extended into the tower, 
enabling one man to both drive and spray. 


the Lake Region and apples coming 
into bloom in the Ohio Valley,” dur- 
ing the last week of March. 

The bureau reported freezing tem- 
peratures “southward” to ‘northern 
Missouri and nearly to the Texas 
Panhandle on May 11th and 12th and 
to the lower Lake Region and north- 
east on the 8th, 9th, 12th and 13th. 
Many weather stations in the North 
Central border states reported the 
lowest temperatures ever recorded 
for so late in the season.” 

In addition, some local frost dam- 
age was reported in early April 
in Northern and Mountain regions. 
Frosts were general over the 
eastern half of the country and 
the Pacific West during the mid- 
dle of April, but according to 
official reports caused only light 
damage to early fruits, “although 
considerable damage was_ reported 
locally from sections of the Lake 
Region and Appalachian areas.” 

Additional damage was reported 
in the same area the last week in 
April and first week in May. In spite 
of cool weather, however, which re- 
tarded growth, crops were reported 
at that time to be still two weeks 
ahead of normal in most sections 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

“Although it is too early to ap- 
praise the full extent of frost dam- 
age,” said the mid-May bulletin, “it 
appears to be moderate to locally 
considerable, in North Central areas, 
to truck, fruit, sugar beets, some 
early spring grain and possibly to 
wheat. . . . Much apprehension was 
felt as to the possibility of consider- 
able frost damage to headed wheat 
in the critical freeze areas of west- 
ern Kansas.” 
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MOTHERS vore 3*°l 
BY FOOD 


FOR PACKED ik GLASS! 


Mothers voted nearly 3 to 1 for baby food packed in glass in a recent national survey 
conducted by a noted public opinion analyst.* Customer-preference for glass-packed 
food is the greatest sales plus in the food industry. 

Here are the reasons women gave for preferring the modern glass package for this 
all-important purchase: 
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| and 
lower, 
spray. SAFETY: CONVENIENCE 
em ee AND ECONOMY: 
dam. Food is cooked in own 
sanitary glass container— Busy mothers can heat 
tia thus assuring absolute food, serve it and store 
cleanliness and the full left-over portions in glass 
hern nutritional value. Food container. No wasted food 
eng tastes better. Glass adds —or time...double econo- 
and no taste of its own. my! Packages are so easy 
or th- to open—so easy toreseal. 
(3th. 
orth 
the 
rded 
jam- 
pril 
pon VISIBILITY: PREFERENCE: 
bees’ Mothers trust what they More and more mothers 
nid- can see. Color, amount are choosing baby food 
to and goodness shine packed in glass-clean 
ght through gleaming glass. containers. The 3 to 1 
ugh Glass adds spick-and- preference is increasing! 
tod span sparkle to shelves... A vote like this makes 
pe shows when to buy more. preferencemeandemand! 
‘ted 
in 
vite 
re- 
ted Duraglas containers have all the advantages of glass packages 
eks and more. Their lightweight strength assures easy handling... 
— their trim proportions mean compact storing . . . their natural 
beauty makes sparkling displays! Their nationally advertised 
anil name is known and respected by consumers. 
pod You sell more, need less selling time . . . with food products 
ll packed in glass containers—Duraglas Containers! 
L y %*Name supplied‘upon request 
as, 
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eat 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY =.- 
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TOLEDO I, OHIO 


Branches in Principal Cities 


13 1 
































Wyandotte Cleaners always have the 
last word in any. cleaning trouble. 


Wherever it is—in the cleaning of 
food equipment or in the department 
of building maintenance—there’s one 
of these specialized compounds de- 
signed to meet your particular need. 
You can count on Wyandotte Prod- 
ucts to do their work thoroughly, 
quickly and safely. 


Then—for a final germicidal treat- 
ment—1use Wyandotte Steri-Chlor* 





WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ©@ 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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The last word... 


as a rinse or spray on equipment,— 


also as a germicidal rinse for work- 
ers’ hands. It will assure you of the 


utmost in sanitation. 


If you would like help in putting 
Wyandotte Products to work for you, 
just call your Wyandotte Represent- 
ative. 
—and the benefits of Wyandotte re- 
search and technical field service— 


His training and experience 


are yours for the asking. 


*Registered trade-mark. 


Bes. U. S. PAT. . 


handotte 


J. B. FORD DIVISION 


Service Representatives in 88 Cities _ 
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Wheat Crop Prospects 
Hold to High Estimate 


LATE April and early May rains in 
the hard winter wheat areas have 
materially improved the prospects 
for a near-record winter wheat crop 
of 800,000,000 bu. for 1946. This es- 
timate, as of May 15, is approxi- 
mately 8 percent higher than that 
reported by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, as of May 1. 

May 15 prospects still do not make 
a wheat crop, but they are more in- 
dicative than the earlier estimates. 
An excess of rain and cool tempera- 
tures, too little rain and excessive 
temperatures, rust growth, Hessian 
fly and green bug damage and hot 
dry winds can yet get in their de- 
teriorating effects. Hail damage is 
more likely to be local than general. 

Field reports, as of May 15, indi- 
cate a continuance of favorable soil 
conditions in both hard and soft win- 
ter wheat areas. Growths were gen- 
erally luxuriant and healthy in most 
sections of the country. In the south- 
ern part of the soft winter wheat 
area of the Middle West the growth 
continues slightly too rank for the 
heavy yields of 1945. 

Seeding in the Northwest hard 
spring wheat area is completed and 
the fields are becoming promisingly 
green. Heavy early spring rains de- 
layed some planting in Oregon and 
Washington, but with no injurious 
effect upon 1946 crop prospects. 

In all areas the subsoil moisture 
content has been better than aver- 
age. Earlier deficiency of moisture 
in western Nebaska, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma, Panhandle Texas and 
eastern Colorado has been offset by 
May rains. Drought and high wind 
damages in those areas are estimated 
to be no more than 10 percent. A 
high percentage of the hard winter 
wheat is in summer-fallowed fields. 
Winter kill throughout the hard and 
soft winter wheat areas is negligible. 
Continuance of favorable weather 
conditions and periodic rains during 
the remainder of the growing and 
maturing periods will more than off- 
set the effects of winter kill, insect, 
drought and high wind damage. 

Acreage planted throughout the 
country is reported to be in excess 
of last year although in some areas 
there is a decrease. Earlier reports 
of abandoned acreage have been ex- 
aggerated. 

In the Nebraska-Kansas Colorado- 
Oklahoma-Texas hard winter wheat 
area, seeded acreage is estimated to 
be about 6% percent above 1945 and 
about 18 percent above the 1934- 
1943 average. 

In the Minnesota-Dakotas-Mon- 
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AMESTEAM 
Yenerator 





If ever there was a prize package of power, the 
AMESTEAM Generator is it! For it is a prize in every 
sense of the word. 

It provides low-cost power, year after year...with 
minimum manpower and maximum efficiency. It can 
be installed in a matter of minutes...can be repaired 
(when necessary) in very short time . .. and because it 
is automatic in operation, it is easy to handle. 

Designed for the small and medium-sized plant, 
and manufactured with the skill that 100 years of 
experience have developed, the AMESTEAM Genera- 
tor will live up to all your expectations. Write or 
phone for full details today—if you need a power 
unit in ranges from 10 to 300 horsepower. 


A complete Return to the Boiler System, including Feed Water Pump and 
Condensate Tank with their accessories, is part of the standard equipment 


with every standard AMESTEAM Generctor. 
IRON 


AMES works 


BOX A-6 OSWEGO, NEW YORK 





Prize Package of Power! 


15 3 
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MATERIALS. METHODS... SERVICE 








i A BOOK 


CAN ASSURE MAINTENANCE 
OF HIGH SANITARY 
STANDARDS IN 


YOUR PLANT 


The Superintendent responsible for plant 
sanitation and maintenance cleaning opera- 
tions in your plant will “pick up” many valu- 
able pointers on handling such jobs as: 
cleaning, derusting, descaling and related 
operations. We believe he will find much that 
is interesting in those sections devoted to the 
important subject of safeguarding quality 
control with modern Oakite germicidal ma- 
terials and methods. 


The comprehensive Oakite Digests deseribed 
below include a wealth of tips, tested tech- 
niques to help put your sanitation routines on 
an easier, faster, more effective basis with 
Oakite cleaning and germicidal materials. 


3 OAKITE GUIDES TO LOW- 
COST DAILY CLEAN-UP WORK 


FOOD CANNING DIGEST . . . Successful Oakite answers 
to more effective cleaning of kettles, peelers, retort 
baskets, conveyor belts, spiral cooking coils and other 
equipment are contained in this sanitation guide. 


MEAT PACKERS DIGEST ... Over 58 various recurring 
sanitation and maintenance jobs on which low-cost 
Oakite methods and materials can be used to help 
speed-up and simplify daily clean-up work. 


QUICK FREEZE & LOCKER PLANTS ... Expressly pre- 
pared for operators of quick freeze, dehydrating and 
locker plants, this Oakite Sanitation Digest gives many 
valuable, time-saving tips on daily clean-up of pro- 
cessing and handling equipment. A special section is 
devoted to germicidal treatment of equipment surfaces. 


FREE... Whichever Will Help 
You... WRITE TODAY! 


A request on your company letterhead wil! start your 
selected Oakite Digest on its way. No cost... no obliga- 
tion, of course. Send TODAY! 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
26G THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Loceted in Alt 
Principal Cities of the United Stotes ond Conado 


FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 


7 y CLEANING 





tana hard spring wheat area the 
acreage planted has been increased 
approximately 5 percent. Acreage 
planted to Durum wheat in the Da- 
kotas is estimated to be increased by 
approximately 25 percent. 

In the Washington-Oregon-Idaho 
winter and spring wheat area the 
planted acreage is estimated to be 
increased by as much as 5 percent 
over that for 1945. Some acreage 
which has been lying idle during re- 
cent years is planted to wheat this 
year. This reported increase is in 
contradiction to the Department of 
Agriculture estimate of a decrease 
of about 5 percent. The differentia- 
tion between winter and spring crops 
in these states is largely a matter of 
soil conditions. If planting condi- 
tions are favorable, the planting is 
done in the fall; otherwise in the 
spring. 


One Strike Settled 


A BRIEF STRIKE that threatened to 
block the opening of the Alaskan 
salmon canning season was settled 
last month when the Alaska Canned 
Salmon Industry, Inc., and the Can- 
nery Workers Union agreed on a new 
contract, which included a substan- 
tial increase in the seasonal guar- 
antee to resident fishermen. 


Halibut Allocation 


A HALIBUT allocation plan for the 
new season, similar to the one in ef- 
fect last year, has been announced 
by the Department of the Interior, 
after consultation with the industry. 
This year the Fish and Wildlife 
Service Seattle Office will administer 
the plan, which is designed to as- 
sure orderly marketing by fisher- 
men within the maximum price 
regulations. 








SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


JUNE 


1-30—National Dairy Month. 

2- 4—Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 
Association of the U. S., annual con- 
vention, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

2- 5—American Society of Refrigeration 
Engineers, spring meeting, St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

3- 7—National Fire Protection Association, 
50th annual meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

9-12—Bakers’ Association of the Carolinas, 
annual convention, Ocean-Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

17-18—Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing 
Manufacturers Association, annual 
convention, Palmer House, Chicago. 
17-19—Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
mid-year meeting, Shawnee Inn, 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa. 
20—National Pickle Packers Association, 
mid-year meeting, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago. 

24-26—Chemical Institute of Canada, an- 
nual conference, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada. 

24-27—National Confectioners’ Association, 
63rd annual convention and 20th 
Confectionery Industries Exposition, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
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CHECK THESE A.C.M. SUPERIORITIES 


Whiter board— more uniform — 
velvet-smooth surface— more rigid-— 
tougher—betier folding qualities— 
greater luster and brilliance— perfect 
reproduction in either letterpress or 


lithography. 









The Secref is in 
the SURFACE 
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STAND OUT 





AND SELL! 






Today’s self-service stores demand packages that are 
self-sellers! Modern merchants prefer products packaged to stand 
out and sell! They know (and surveys show) that 

most buying decisions are made at the point-of-sale. 


Products packaged in A.C.M. Clay Coated Cartons “stand-out” 

in any competition! Their pure white, velvet-smooth surface, 
produced by an exclusive, continuous process, enhances any design— 
gives perfect reproduction in either letterpress or lithography. 
Halftones have true realism, colors have brilliance and 

luster. The package does much to sell the quality of its contents. 


It will pay you to investigate A.C.M. Clay Coated Cartons for your 
products. While tremendous demand for these famous cartons 
has production taxed to the utmost now, plant facilities are being 
expanded as rapidly as possible to meet future requirements. 
AMERICAN COATING MILLS, INC. 
America’s Largest Producers of High Quality Clay Coated Cartons and Carton Board 


Elkhart, Indiana * Chicago « New York 
Affiliated Company: Modern Packages, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 


A.C.M. CLAY COATED CARTONS 





AND CARTON BOARD 


1.5:$ 





















































e LOW COST 
e SMALL SIZE 
e LIGHT WEIGHT 
e QUICKER HEATING 
@ ONE MOVING PART 


Sold by more than 100 Mill Supply 
Distributors throughout the U.S.A. 
See your supply house or 


antte for Cataleg T-1739. 


YARNALL- WARING CO. 
127 Mermaid Ave., Phila. 18, Pa. 


YAR WAY 
IMPULSE 
STEAM TRAP 
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Changes in Food Supplies 


(Indicators) 





Production 


Flour production continued its de- 
cline from the previous month, in 
April, when 13,682,413 sacks were re- 
ported by the Northwestern Miller, 
representing 73 percent of the total 
output. This was a drop of 852,781 from 
the total of 14,535,194 sacks, produced 
in March, and a decline of 1,632,831 
sacks from the April, 1945 output. Dur- 
ing April, ten durum manufacturing 
companies made 595,945 sacks of 
durum products, compared with 7865,- 
788 sacks during March, and 863,497 
sacks in April, 1945. 


Creamery butter production, in 
March, was estimated at 76,675,000 lb., 
lowest for the month since 1921. Out- 
put was 30 percent lower than March, 
1945, and 44 percent below the five- 
average (1940-1944) for the 
month. The seasonal increase from 


| February was 16 percent, compared 


with 17 percent gain last year, and a 
14 percent average increase for the 


| previous five years. 


Milk production on farms, in March, 
was estimated at 9,800,000,000 lb., 2 
percent less than in March, 1945, but 
the second highest on record for the 
month. Abnormally mild weather, east 
of the Rockies, during March, made 
pasture prospects highly favorable on 
April 1, in all areas except the West. 


American cheese production, for 


| March, estimated at 53,540,000 lb., was 
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19 percent lower than March, 1945, 


| and 5 percent less than the five-year 


average for the month, since 1941. Out- 
put increased only 22 percent from 
February, compared with a 27 percent 


| seasonal gain between the same months 


last year, and a 24 percent average 
gain in the years 1940 to 1944. 


World potato production, for 1945-46, 
is estimated at 6,459,000,000 bu., 11 
percent smaller than the 7,298,000,000 
bu. harvested in 1944-45. The 1935-39 
average was 8,127,000,000 bu. The de- 
cline is attributed largely to smaller 
harvested acreage, although the yield 
per acre was also below average. 


Dry Casein production at 750,000 Ib., 
in March, was 26 percent less than a 
year ago, and 75 percent below the 
1940-44 average. The seasonal gain in 
production from February to March, 
this year, was slightly less than last 


| year, but considerably greater than the 
| average seasonal increase during 1940- 


1944. 


Poultry canned, or used in canning, 


| during March, totaled 11,145,000 Ib., 


compared with 18,746,000 lb., in March, 
1945, 13,261,000 lb. in 1944 and 10,- 
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951,000 in March, 1948, The March 
pack consisted of 10,680,000 lb. of 
chicken and 515,000 lb. of turkey. 


Tomato catchup production, in 1945- 
46, was slightly smaller than the prev- 
ious year, totaling 11,484,022 actual 
cases, compared with 11,688,265 actual 
cases for the 1944-45 pack. 


Canned pumpkin and squash, pro- 
duced in 1945, was only 62 percent of 
the 1944 pack, according to the Na- 
tional Canners Association. The 1945 
pack totaled 1,849,000 cases, No. 2 
basis, while the previous year’s pack 
came to 2,977,000 cases, No. 2’s. 


The canned sweet potato pack, for 
1945, was far the largest on record, 
the National Canners Association re- 
ports, totaling 3,074,000 cases, basis 
No. 2’s, which compares with the 1944 
pack of 1,680,000 cases, No. 2’s. 


Canned spinach production was 
slightly smaller, in 1945, coming to 
8,637,000 cases, No. 2 basis, compared 
with the 1944 pack of 9,957,000 cases, 
according to the National Canners As- 
sociation. The pack of turnip greens, 
mustard greens and other greens, 
however, was larger in 1945, totaling 
2,619,965 actual cases compared with 


the 1944 output of 1,233,777 actual 
cases. 
Canned carrots, packed in 1945, 


showed a 30 percent increase over 1944, 
in the estimates of the National Can- 
ners Association. Production came to 
4,312,048 actual cases as against 3,- 
155,184 actual cases in 1944. The 1935- 
39 average was 948,000 cases, No. 2 
basis, while the 1940-44 average came 
to 2,258,000 cases compared with 4,- 
048,000 cases, No. 2’s in 1945. 


Canned beet production went up 16 
percent, in 1945, setting a new high. 
Actual cases in the National Canners 
Association estimate, came to 9,590,- 
539, topping 1944, the previous record 
high, by 1,553,925 actual cases. In this 
case the 1935-39 average, basis No. 2’s 
was 2,722,000 cases, the 1940-44 aver- 
age rose to 6,348,000 and the 1945 pack 
came to 9,149,000 No. 2 cases. 


Evaporated milk production totaled 
234,000,000 lb., in March, a decline of 
29 percent from the corresponding 
month last year, and a decrease of 8 
percent from the 1940-44 March aver- 
age. Production for the first three 
months of the year were about 28 per- 
cent below the corresponding 1945 
period. 


Canned sweetened condensed milk 
production, in March, was 9,965,000 
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lb., a decline of 11 percent from a year 
earlier, but a gain of 23 percent from 
the 1940-44 March average. January 
through March output was 26,965,000 
lb., 8 percent less than in the same 
1945 period. 


In Storage 


Frozen fish and shellfish holdings, 
on May 1, were 75,738,742 lb., which 
compares with 32,508,618 lb. held May 
1, 1945 and 84,265,345 lb., on April 1, 
this year. The average for the date is 
40,468,000 Ib. 


Wheat in storage in all positions, on 
April 1, totaled 338,644,000 bu., about 
60 percent of the 562,974,000 bu. held 
on the same date in 1945, and the low- 
est for the date since 1938. They are 
larger, however, than April stocks in 
1935, 1936, 1987 and 1938. The lowest 
point reached in these years was 211,- 
000,000 bu., April 1, 1937. 


Frozen fruit in cold storage on April 
1, reached 320,175,000 lb., as compared 
with 344,026,000 lb., March 1, and 193,- 
786,000 lb., April 1, 1945. 

Frozen vegetable stocks were 146,- 
623,000 lb., on April 1, as against 156,- 
274,000 lb., March 1, and 99,976,000 
lb., April 1, 1945. 


Industrial Income 


Percentage return on net incomes af- 
ter taxes for all manufacturing indus- 
tries, in 1945, was 9.1 percent. A break- 
down of the food field shows baking, 
10.0; dairy products, 11.7; meat pack- 
ing, 5.4; sugar, 7.2; other food prod- 
ucts, 11.0; soft drinks, 19.6; and brew- 
ing, 18.5. 


Indexes 


Business Week’s index on business 
activity was 162.2 for the week end- 
ing May 11, which compares with 166.7 
a month ago and 227.9 a year ago. 


Wholesale price index on foods, com- 
piled by the New York Journal of 
Commerce, stood at 114.8, for the week 
ending May 17, as compared with 114.4 
a week earlier, and 108.5 for May, 1945. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 





Total 
Awarded Awarded 
Pending May 1946 


(thou- (thou- (thou- 

sands) sands) sands) 
oN) eR, Oe $ 205 Cus $ 2,776 
Beverages. ....0..- 2,897 1,166 17,700 
Canning and “Pre- 

SOTVIOED os. 0's ce dee es 600 760 5,213 
Cold Storage ....... 325 510 5,533 
Confectionery ...... 165 1,360 1,715 
Grain Mill Products. 665 443 5,046 
Ice,, Manufactured... ... wer 905 
Meats and Meat 

PRGGUOUR. 6d ccs.a6 1,465 214 1,169 
Milk Products ..... 1,830 265 5,582 
Miscellaneou8S ...... 1,121 1,055 10,364 





$9,263 $5,773 $56,002 
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Cadmium Plated For Protection 
Against Corrosion and For Better 
Appearance 

e High-Grade Woven Monel Wire 
Screen 

e Readily Removed Steel Blow- 
Off Bushing 

e Screen and Bushing Come Out 
Together—Go Back Together. 
Automatically Aligning 

e For Steam Lines or Water, Oil 
and Other Fluids 

@ Reasonably Priced 

e 6 Sizes from 45" to 2” for Pres- 
sures up to 600 lbs 

e@ Many Thousands in Service 

@ Sold by Over 100 Mill Supply 

Houses 


See Your Supply House or 
Send for Bulletin S-201 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


127 Mermaid Avenue PHILADELPHIA 18, PA. 


YAR WAY STRAINERS 
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PLASTIC 


APRONS! 


Will Not Crack or Peel 


WATER-PROOF, ALKALI- 
PROOF, STAIN-PROOF, ACID- 
RESISTANT, OIL-RESISTANT 


NO LAUNDERING 


Save their cost over and over 


again! 


TOPMOST PROTECTION 
Far greater safeguard to cloth- 
ing than ordinary aprons! 
AMAZING STRENGTH 
Plus lightness in weight for ut- 
most wearing comfort. 





6 COLORS — 4 SIZES 
PRICES — SIZES — COLORS 


WHITE—Light Weight 
27 x 36..$ 6.88 per dez. 
30x 36.. 7.65 per dez. 
36x 40.. 9.35 per dez. 
36 x 44.. 10.18 per doz. 
Full Length Sleeves 
$7.15 per doz. pair 


BLACK—Light Welght 
30x 36.. 9.78 per doz. 
30 x 36.. 9.75 per doz. 
36 x 40.. 11.90 per dez. 
36 x 44.. 12.60 per doz. 
Full Length Sleeves 
$9.66 per doz. pair 
Leggings, Hip Length 
$11.90 per dozen pair 


GRAY—Medium 
Weight 
27 x 36..$ 8.40 per dez. 
30 x 36.. 9.78 per doz. 
36 x 40.. 11.90 per doz. 
36 x 44.. 12.60 per doz. 
Full Length Sleeves 
$9.66 per doz. pairs 
Leggings, Hip Length 
$11.90 per doz. pair 





MAROON—Heavy Dou- 
ble Coated Neoprene 


36.. 
36x 40.. 16. +4 per doz. 
36 x 44.. 18.74 per doz. 
Full Length Sleeves 
$12.90 per doz. pair 
Lonemet, tle Length 
$23.50 per doz. Sair 
BLACK—Heavy Dou- 


30 x 36.. 12.60 per doz. 
36 x 40.. 16.50 per doz. 
27 x 36..$ 8.40 per doz. 
Full Lenath Sleeves 
per doz. pair 
Legs nas. Hip Length 
$23.50 per doz. pair 


12. 
Leggings, Hip Length 
.50 per doz. pair 


ALL PRICES F.0.B. Chicage. 
Minimum order {| dozen. 


ORDER BY MAIL OR PHONE TODAY 


Free Sample Swatch on Request 


ASSOCIATED BAG & APRON CO. 


218 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Phone SUPerior 5809 
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What Washington Thinks 


By R. S. McBRIDE, Washington, D. C. 





ANY TAX CUT?—Some Washington 
forecasters during midspring were 
glibly prophesying a further cut in 
personal income taxes before election. 
Such a Santa Claus vote was not ex- 
pected generally even then. And no 
one in the late spring has any such 
thought since John Lewis effectively 
set back postwar readjustment and 
thus destroyed taxable income to so 
great an extent both in industry and 
for individuals. Uncle Sam is going 
to need all that he can collect from re- 
stricted incomes. 


TARIFF CUT EXPECTED—With the 
British loan problem out of the way 
(whether one likes the Senate action 
or not) there is now a clear road for 
State Department negotiation of new 
trade and tariff arrangements. Sound 
interpreters of Washington generally 
seem to agree that the United States 
is going to cut many more tariff rates 
soon. Thus, Uncle Sam will reduce the 
difficulty of foreign countries in send- 
ing goods to the United States. The 
hope of the advocates of this policy is 
for increased trade from which foreign 
governments can begin to pay some 
of their past debts and prepare to pay 
for needed new goods. 


FREIGHT TO RISE—The cost of rail 
movement of foods and other industrial 
materials is bound to increase before 
very long. Washington does not ex- 
pect that I.C.C. will grant the 25 per- 
cent increase asked by the railway sys- 
tems. Neither do the rail officials. But 
costs have gone up enough that some 
significant rate of increase undoubtedly 
will have to be granted. Thus, there 
is a sure prospect of higher food costs 
for some indeterminate date of the not 
distant future. 


PIG PLANS—One food regulation, 
changing normal business relation- 
ships, promptly makes more regula- 
tions necessary. This fact was never 
better illustrated than the action in 
mid-May by Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson asking that farmers make a 
10 percent cut in pig production next 
fall. That cut is intended to reduce the 


number of grain consumers by reduc- 
ing the pig population of the country. 
A secondary effect, which is admitted, 
will be a further reduction in supplies 
of pork and lard in the latter half of 
1947. All of the early forecasts that 
world famine conditions would concern 
American consumers only until 1946 
crops had been garnered are now 
obviously discredited forecasts. And 
what happens to the pig population is 
still anybody’s guess. 


LONG-TERM PLANS—Again Chester 
Davis and his associates have demon- 
strated a realistic habit of thought. 
They are confessing in Washington 
that the present short-term program 
of food supply for the famine areas is 
only a small part of the necessary food 
program of the United States. The 
present grain policies have already 
gone so far that milk supply in 1947 to 
1948 will undoubtedly suffer. It is 
proving very difficult apparently, for 
Mr. Davis to get official study of such 
long-term problems as this. Still prev- 
alent in the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the philosophy that prices of 
agricultural goods must be controlled 
so that farmers’ income will be main- 
tained. The thinking is on prices and 
farm income, not on supply of goods 
despite the war experience that these 
old fiscal philosophies are inadequate 
for planning, when used alone. 


NOT CONSUMPTION—Washington 
has glibly stated that the United 
States consumption of food per capita 
is currently 30 percent greater than in 
the late thirties. Actually that is not 
a correct statement. They are talking 
about disappearance and not direct 
food consumption. The _ distortion 
probably comes largely from high pur- 
chase per capita of meat and other 
processed product that represent per 
pound a much greater disappearance 
of food and feed raw materials. For 
example, it takes 10 lb. of grain to pro- 
duce 1 lb. of meat as food. It seems 
likely that the actual poundage of food 
and calories of food really eaten are 
not significantly greater now than ten 
years ago. 








DIRECTOR OF CIRCULATION, FOOD INDUSTRIES 
330 WEST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Please change the address of my Food Industries subscription. 


eee m ere eee eee eee eee eseeesesesereseseeeeseseee 


wee meme eer ese ee rer eee seers eseseseseseresesones 


New Company Connection.................-- 
New Title or Position. .............-seeeeeeee 
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WAGE DEALS NOT VALID—An em- 
ployer may not legally compromise 


with his workers regarding settlement 


of claims for back wages or damages 
claimed because of under-payments, as 
compared with Wage-Hour law rules. 
One firm, which had made such a set- 
tlement, with the willing agreement of 
its workers, has been told by the U. S. 
Supreme Court that such compromise 
of controversy “thwarts the public 
policy of minimum wages, promptly 
paid, embodied in the Wage-Hour Act.” 
That employer is now penalized be- 
cause he came to an agreement that 
was accepted willingly by his workers. 
This seems again to prove that the em- 
ployer has no legal rights under the 
law except to pay and pay, and then to 
go to court and be told to pay more. 


PLENTY OF SPICES—Government 
restrictions on cinnamon sales were 
eliminated in May. Thus, nearly all 
kinds of spices are now to be had 
through commercial channels, if one 
can find what he wants in quality. 
Restrictions remain only on pepper and 
nutmeg, which have remained for the 
longest period, subject to distribution 
control. 


ESTIMATES VARY—Washington has 
often heard that there is a deficit in 
grain supply for famine areas amount- 
ing to 14,000,000 tons of wheat or its 
equivalent. Some estimates even state 
the need as high as 20,000,000 tons. 
The final report of Mr. Hoover’s world 
survey is given as a deficit of 3,600,000 
tons. The large disparities in esti- 
mates are making it much more dif- 
ficult to persuade the American people 
to cooperate, official Washington ad- 
mits. Commonly heard about the 
Capital is the idea, “We’d gladly save 
more food if we thought starving peo- 
ple would ever get the benefit.” 


MORE BEET SUGAR—Chemical sci- 
ence has contributed in a novel way to 
sugar beet production. Washington, 
therefore, expects a steady increase of 
sugar beet and beet sugar production 
from now on; and it hopes that the 
costs will be lower than ever for the 
sugar. A special coating permits 
planting of segmented seed in a man- 
ner like corn planting. Mechanical 
planting, mechanical cultivation, and 
even mechanical harvesting and wash- 
ing for the sugar mill are possible. 


NEAR-RECORD PLANTINGS—Agri- 
cultural Department estimates show 
“another near-record acreage of crops” 
this year. The urge to feed the world’s 
hungry is proving almost as great a 
stimulus for agriculture as did war- 
time necessity. 


FOOD BOARD LIVES ON—Combined 
Food Board, which represents British, 
Canadian and United States interests, 
continues an important factor in food 
planning of Washington. This agency 
would probably have died before now if 
the world feeding job had not developed 
such great urgency. 
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Monsanto\Sodium Benzoate 


U.S. P. 


do you prefer 


There are two forms of Monsanto Sodium Benzoate, 
U.S.P.— flake and powder. Many food processors 
and bottlers prefer the flake form because it flows 
more freely and evenly than powder, does not lump 
or ball, creates less dust, and is therefore less objec- 
tionable to operators. Because of these advantages, 
it is easier to handle and blend for consistently 


uniform results. 


Whether you choose flake or powder, depends on 
your own preference. In either case, samples of 
both are available, together with technical infor- 
mation and data. Contact the nearest Monsanto 
Office, or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Cincinnati, Birming- 


ham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKING 
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—S et O&O OL of OF Oe Ot 


STABILIZER ¢e ANTIOXIDANT ¢ EMULSIFIER (as agent) 


Natural Phosphatide extract of corn oil, perfected by our process 


Qualities of VODOL 


Conclusively demonstrated 
by leading users in : 


PACKING INDUSTRIES 









VODOL has rapidly gained a position 
of high preference among users of lecithins, from 
the largest to the smallest processors and produ- 
cers. Reasons for this choice of VODOL are found 
in RESULTS THESE USERS HAVE ARRIVED AT, IN THEIR 
OWN TESTS AND COMPARISONS. The following qual- 
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BAKING 
~~ CONFECTIONS 
MARGARINE 


DRUGS & COSMETICS 


Use Coupon below for liberal FREE” 
Samples of VODOL. Try it! Let your | 


- own fests decide. - 
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ities of VODOL are convincingly attested: 


as to Odor and Taste in end use 


This is the unanimous finding in 
hundreds of comparative proof 
tests. As an outstanding charac- 
teristic, it establishes VODOL as 
a prime essential for products of 
the most exacting standards. 


Instantly soluble at low tempe- 
ratures. VODOL does not require 
pre -heating, pre -dissolving, 
straining nor thinning. 


VODOL pours freely. Is easily 
handled. Disperses in liquid, solid, 
or semi-solid fats. When used in 
margarine, vopol does not darken 
under normal frying temperatures. 
VODOL IS AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT IN DRUMS OF 500 LBS., 50 


LBS., AND 25 LBS. * * * SMALLER 
PACKAGES BY ARRANGEMENT. 


Exclusive Product of 


REFINING UNINCORPORATED 
407 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, Minois 


i 
l 
i 
! VODOL is absolutely neutral 
| 
l 
: 
| 
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FROM REPORT OF A 
LEADING LABORATORY 


Straight dough bread made 
up to contain 4% shortening 
with VODQOL added to re- 
place 1.5% of shortening. 


Addition of VODOL gave softer 
loaf when fresh, and softer loaf 
42 HOURS AFTER baking. Soft- 
ness as revealed by test is ex- 
pressed in Millimeters and re- 
presents compressibility of a 
slice under load in 10 seconds. 
The softer the bread, the greater 
the compressibility. Results: 


Teat for Freshness 
QvenMe. . 2 2 we 1 2 3 Ay 
eines omen ana 


42-br. old bread: Ne VODOL 26 26 33 28 
42-br. old bread: VODOL . 42 47 48 45 
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MEN - JOBS - COMPANIES 





INDUSTRY 


American Home Foods Corp. made 
their second major acquisition of the 
year, in the recent purchase of the 
Joseph Burnett Co., Boston, manufac- 
turers of liquid flavoring and food 
coloring products. Other food pro- 
ducers under American Home’s banner 
are Chef Boy-Ar-Dee, Clapp’s Baby 
Food, G. Washington Coffee, Duff’s 
Mixes and Anhydrous Foods. 





Churngold Corp., Cincinnati, has 
purchased the Roxanna Canning Co., 
Lebanon, O., involving two modern 
canning plants at Waynesvilie and 
Roxanna, O. The two plants will con- 
tinue to pack sweet corn, and other 
products will be added as conditions 
permit. 


General Mills, Inc., has approved 
construction of a new cereal plant for 
packaged foods at Lodi, Calif., and a 
modern flour mill and elevator at Los 
Angeles. Both plants will be part of 
the Sperry division of the company 
under Edward O. Boyer, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Gonzales Products Co., recently or- 
ganized in Gonzales, La., is building a 
sirup mill, canning plant and an ice 
factory on the outskirts of the town. 


Hallmark Seafood Cannery recently 
started operations in a new plant in 
Eureka, Calif. The plant has a daily 
capacity of 300 cases of crab meat, 
which is being packed under the Wave 
King label. It is managed by Ray 
Walker. 


Hunt Foods, Inc., is planning the 
purchase of Guggenheim and Co., pro- 
ducers of dried fruits in California. 
The price is said to be around $1,500,- 
000. Hunt officials say they will en- 
large operation of this new division to 
a volume of from $8- to $9,000,000. 


Orleans Country Canning Co., Barre 
Center, N. Y., lost a warehouse, fac- 
tory and office in a recent fire. Hun- 
dreds of cases of canned foods were 
destroyed in the blaze. The loss is 
estimated at $400,000. 


Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., Detroit, 
recently acquired the B. S. Pearsall 
Butter Co., and has been operating it 
as a branch plant. J. J. Vandertoll is 
general manager. 


Southeastern Frozen Packers Assn. 
recently held an organization meeting 
at Macon, Ga., and named Cliff H. 
Bateman, Macon, chairman. W. H. 
McKenzie, Montezuma, was named 
Secretary and treasurer of the asso- 


ciation, which is at present made up of 
60 frozen peach packers. 


Spencer Packing Co., which now 
operates plants at Sunnside, Wash. and 
Lebanon, Ore., is completing a year- 
round plant at Portland, Ore. Opera- 
tion is expected to start June 15, and 
will include the packing of peaches, 
pears, plums, berries, cherries, toma- 
toes, pumpkin and other vegetables, 
jams and preserves. 


Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Assn. 
recently elected Shell R. Clevenger, 





RAYMOND S. PERRY 
The board of directors of the Maxson Food 
Systems, Inc., New York, have elected Ray- 
mond §S. Perry president. The new president 
comes from Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, 
Il., where he was in charge of all research 
and of the development of new products. 
William L. Maxson, until now acting presi- 
dent, moves up to chairman of the board. 


M. H. BRIGHTMAN 
The Dairy Industry committee has announced 
the appointment of M. H. Brightman as exec- 
utive secretary. Mr. Brightman has been 
serving as assistant director of the dairy 
branch, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, and assumed his new duties June 1. 
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Bush Bros. and Co., as president for 
the coming year. Other officers are 
J. Paul Craddock, Bardwell Canning 
Co., Bardwell, Ky., vice-president and 
C. Hays Hollar, Hollar Canning Co., 
Newbern, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


University of California, staff mem- 
bers, at Berkeley, recently received 
certificates of appreciation for food re- 
search from the U. S. Army. The re- 
cipients include: Samuel Lepkovsky 
(Army rations), W. V. Cruess (dehy- 
dration and K-rations), E. M. Mrak 
(Army food research for one year). 





J. J. LE CLARE 

Key posts in the Diamond Crystal and Colo- 
nial Sale units of General Foods go to J. J. 
LeClare. who has been elected president of 
the sales companies of both units, as well as 
general manager of Diamond’s operations at 
St. Claire, Mich., and of the Colonial com- 
pany at Akron, O. Mr. LeClare joined the 
Diamond company in 1911. 





C. F. EVERS 
The National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers has appointed C. F. Evers as techni- 
cal director. An authority on frozen food 
standards for grades, Mr. Evers, until re- 
cently, was director of research for Birds 
Eye-Snyder division of General Foods. 
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Adventures of “Crimpy” 
THE BUFFALO W/RE CLOTH MAN 


Let me tell you why so many folks 
prefer me GALVANIZED AFTER 
WOVEN. Not just for rust, mind 
you. But for many other uses. 
Maybe you'll get an idea ! 


Folks like to cut me into small 
pieces. They say I'm easy to work 
with—so flat and true. Dont 
unravel like other cloths. Don’t 
buckle or lose my squareness. 


They call me “smoothy. ” I’m so bright 
ond smooth. Just the right coating. 
My joints are sealed closed. Makes 
me screen faster. Not only that, I’m 
unusually strong. Rigid mesh, you 
know. 


You'll profit from knowing more about 
Buffalo’ Galvanized After Woven® 
Wire Cloth. FOLDER 597 explains how 
‘““Buffalo's’’ scientific method of weav- 
ing and galvanizing saves production 


costs. FREE ON REQUEST. 


Guffale WIRE WORKS CO., INC. 


Manutacturer of All Kinds of Wire Cloth Since 1869 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


452 TERRACE 








““AIROCOOL’’ GAS BURNERS 
--- IN THE FOOD INDUSTRIES 
FOR FIRING 
FURNACES 
--. AND 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 





for FUEL OIL 
» « e for GAS 


The “Airocool’”’ is a high capacity, venturi inspirat- 
ing gas burner, many of which are used in the food 
industries in combination with our Tandem Block 
Combustion Unit. When equipped with our ‘“‘Airo- 
cool” flame stabilization nozzle, they permit a wide 
turndown ratio. 


The “Airocool” gas burner gives efficient results 
throughout the operating range. 


Tandem Block Combustion Units control flame posi- 
tion accurately and positively with resulting econ- 
omy of fuel. Combustion is efficient with a minimum 
of excess air and the shortest possible flame. These 
units can be equipped with combination oil and 
“Airocool” gas burners, and will perform equally 
well with either fuel. Quick change made from one 
fuel to the other without alteration to equipment. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 4 with detailed information 
concerning the “Airocool” and its possibilites. 


NATIONAL AIROIL BURNER Company, Incorporated 
1272 EAST SEDGLEY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNA. 


Texas office: 2nd National Bank Bidg., Houston 


GAS BURNERS e GAS PILOTS e PUMP SETS e EXPLOSION DOORS 


OIL BURNERS e 
AIR DOORS e BURNER BLOCKS e FURNACE OBSERVATION WINDOWS 


ACCESS DOORS e 
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JAY E. FITZGERALD 
After serving as assistant secretary and di- 
rector of information of the National Canners 
Association since 1924, Jay E. Fitzgerald re- 
tired, May 1. He has been in contact with 
canners since 1916, when he joined the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. 


PERSONNEL 


Herbert E. Apple, Jr., has _ been 
named manager of the Birdseye-Snider 
division of General Foods Corp., with 
headquarters in Rochester, N. Y. He 
succeeds Harold J. Humphrey, who has 
been transferred to New York. 





Walter Byrd has been appointed 
packaging engineer of Standard 
Brands, Inc. He will study, inspect 
and analyze new developments in ma- 
terials, machinery and methods per- 
taining to packaging, and will initiate 
projects leading to better packaging. 


C. M. Chester, who since November, 
1943 has been chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, was elected honorary 
chairman of General Foods Corpora- 
tion at the recent regular meeting of 
the company’s board of directors. Mr. 
Chester will continue his active direc- 
torship in the corporation. 


C. H. Chitham, Milford Canning Co., 
Milford, Ill., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Corn Canners’ service bu- 
reau. Other newly elected officers in- 
clude: J. LeRoy Farmer, J. LeRoy 
Canning Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., first 
vice-president; F. S. Silver, Silver Can- 
ning Co., Colora, Md., second vice- 
president; J. P. Kraemer, Mammouth 
Springs Canning Co., Sussex, Wis., 
secretary, and Harvey R. Burr, Chi- 
cago, Ill., executive secretary-treasurer. 


L. P. Douglas, L. P. Douglas Co., 
New York, was elected president 
of the American Bulk Condensed Milk 
Association, Chicago. Other officers 
elected were A. B. Holin, Momence Co- 
operative Milk Association, Momence, 
Ill., vice-president; O. A. Kielsmeir, 
Watseka Dairy Products, Watseka, IIl., 
treasurer, and Bert Anderson, Bennett 
Creamery Co., Ottawa, Kan., secretary. 
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SLENDER THREADS OF YARN 


Se 





Now textile machines equipped with 


Dayton V-Belt Drives 


START SMOOTHLY...RUN SMOOTHLY 
and tiny strands of yarn no langer break 


Abrupt, jerky starts of other types of power drives 
on textile machines caused the yarn to break 
frequently, often necessitated machine shut-downs 
with resulting production losses. Now the engi- 
neered resilience of Dayton V-Belts, and the “‘seat- 


The Dayton Catalog No. 280 contains 384 pages 
of tables and other information that make it pos- 
sible to select V-Belts for any power transmission 
drive quickly and accurately, It’s free. Write 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 





VV | £ 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS 
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ing” action of the belts in the pulley grooves which 
absorbs the shocks of suddenly applied power, 
have eliminated these production losses in leading 
textile mills everywhere. In many other industries, 
too, Dayton V-Belt Drives have increased machine 
efficiencies because they transmit power smoothly 
and positively, making precise power control pos- 
sible. These advantages have been engineered into 
Dayton V-Belts as the result of 40 years of 
research and experience working with natural and 
synthetic rubbers, perfecting specialized rubber 
products for specific industrial jobs. Let Dayton 
V-Belts solve your power transmission problems. 
Write for full information to The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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ATTENTION POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS 


There is a Dayton V-Belt mill supply distributor 
near you to serve you promptly. Look for his name 
under the trade name listing “Dayton V-Belts” 
in the yellow pages of your telephone book. 
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REG, TRADE MARK 


ACID ets 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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In rapidly increasing millions, danger- 

ous bacteria attack product quality 

” unless all surfaces and equipment, 

wherever food or beverages are handled, are 
kept scrupulously clean and sanitized. 

Lo-Bax, the concenfrated, fast-killing chlorine 
bactericide, helps prevent food spoilage and 
improves quality standards by rigidly control- 
ling bacteria and sanitizing all surfaces with 
which food or beverages come in contact. 

Simple and easy to handle—winter or sum- 
mer—Lo-Bax kills bacteria almost instantly on 
contact... and at amazingly low cost. It dis- 
solves quickly in water—hot or cold, hard or 
soft—to make clear chlorine rinse solutions. 
Lo-Bax, with its 50% available chlorine, is 
dependable—retains its strength as packed in 
original container. 

Let us tell you how Lo-Bax can help you main- 
tain high quality standards the year round. 
Write us today. THE MATHIESON ALKALI 
WORKS (INC.), 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 


50% AVAILABLE CHLORINE 


Lo-Bax .. . Super-Nufos ... HTH-15 ... Dry Ice 
. . . Carbonic Gas . . . Amnionia, Anhydrous & 
Aqua... Caustic Soda .. . Soda Ash .. . Bicar- 
bonate of Soda. . . Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine 
Dioxide .. . PH-Plus . . . Synthetic Salt Cake... 
Sodium Chlorite Products . . . Sodium Methylate 





Col. Robert W. Hughes has been 
elected executive secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion of Ohio. His headquarters wil] 
be in Columbus. Colonel Hughes has 
just been released from the army af.- 
ter 5% years of service, during which 
time he gained a reputation for being 
one of the largest food buyers in the 
armed services. He saw service in both 
the Pacific and the European theaters 
of war. 


Herbert A. Kaufmann has been ap- 
pointed director of development and 
research of the American Molasses 
Co., New York. He was formerly with 
the American Maize-Products Co., 
New York, as manager of sales re- 
search and industrial service. 


Russell L. Pfeiffer, former manager 
of Carnation Co.’s_ milk-evaporating 
station at Chico, Calif., has been named 

‘manager of the company’s model dairy 
farm near Seattle, Wash. 


Jack Rathbone, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, Kan., together with several other 
Kansas Milling Co. employees, has pur- 
chased the stock of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kan. Mr. Rathbone is 
president of the reorganized company. 


Howard F. Simmons, secretary-man- 
ager of the Michigan Milk Producers 
Association, Detroit, has been elected 
president of the Michigan Allied Dairy 
Association, a federation of seven dairy 
organizations. Two other dairy organ- 
izations in the state recently elected 
new officers. Ted Baumann, Remus, 
Mich. was elected president of the 
Michigan Association of Creamery 
Owners and Managers, and Gar Wag- 
ner, Flint, Mich., is the new president 
of the Michigan Milk Dealers Associa- 
tion. 


DEATHS 


Dr. A. W. Bitting, 75, food consul- 
tant and pioneer food technologist, 
recipient of 1945 Nicholas Appert 
award, April 21, in Lafayette, Ind. 





Dr. Henry Vail Dunham, 70, vice- 
president of the Casein Company of 
America and a director of the Amer- 
ican Plastics Corporation, until his re- 
tirement in 1941, May 12, in Bain- 
bridge, N. Y. 


Samuel Harbison, 39, part owner of 
the Superior Packing Co., Broderick, 
Calif., April 18, as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident in Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Dr. A. C. Hunter, 53, chief of the 
division of microbiology, Food and 
Drug Administration, after 28 years 
service with the USDA, April 13, at 
Hillendale, Md. 


Joseph H. Julicher, chief chemist, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, Buffalo, March 3. 
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Oacuune PP Dole Locker and Storage Plates Available 


in different sizes. 


REFRIGERATING UNITS 


for 
@ QUICK FREEZING 
e PRESERVING 
e TRANSPORTING 


FOOD 


Dole plates are used and recommended by out- 

standing Refrigeration equipment manufac- 

Quick Freeze Plate Unit turers. Used by the Government for Cold 

Aveta ta dilerent shes. Storage Rooms in the U. S. A. and Foreign 
Bases. 


Write for Catalogs, Engineering assistance 
or a representative to call—no obligation 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5910 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 30, Illinois 
N. Y. Branch: 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SPRAY DRYING? 








Do your present nozzles last as long 
as you think they should? Do they 
produce a fine, uniform powder over 
a relatively long period? Will they 
resist corrosion as well as erosion? 


Monarch H-466 nozzles are specially designed 

for Spray Drying work, and, for long life, the 

parts subject to wear or erosion are made of Car- 

boloy Cemented Carbide. Other parts are made of 18-8 
stainless steel to resist corrosion. 


Plants powdering milk, eggs, coffee, molasses, etc., report 

_ nozzle life of 50 to 100 times that of nozzles of ordinary mate- 

rials. Think of the savings resulting from the elimination of 
“down” time alone! 


Write for Catalog 6-A 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


3307 Salmon St. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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William C. Moller, for 26 years 
treasurer of Curtiss Candy Co., Chi- 
cago, April 22, in Chicago. 


James Patterson, 52, manager of 
production control for the California 
Vineyards Association, May 6, in 
Fresno, Calif. 


Warner T. Robling, 48, general pro- 
duction manager, The Borden Co., New 
York, April 29, at Greenwich, Conn. 


Charles E. Sommer, 51, director of 
production, National Dairy Council, 
Chicago, recently. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 


Bird Machine Co., South Walpole, 
Mass., recently elected F. K. Becker 
to the presidency of the company. Mr. 
Becker succeeds Phillips Dennett, who 
retired April 1, after 35 years with the 
company, the past 20 years as its presi- 
dent. He has been associated with the 
company since 1916 and has been vice- 
president in charge of sales since 1926, 





Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, is mak- 
ing plans to spend $500,000 for expan- 
sion to their present plant at Cleve- 
land and for the erection of a new 
plant at Berkeley, Calif. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works has 
opened a new dry ice service center 
and started construction of a new 
warehouse in Long Island City, New 
York. A fleet of specially insulated 
dry ice cars will bring dry ice to the 
new warehouse from the plant at Salt- 
ville, Va. This marks the first time 
the company has distributed its car- 
bon dioxide north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. 


Pack-Rite Machines, Milwaukee, is 
no longer distributing the Doughboy 
rotary sealer. The company is now 
manufacturing two new rotary heat 
sealers of its own. The U. S. Navy 
recently awarded Pack-Rite the Certif- 
icate of Achievement for its services 
during the war. 


The Taylor Instrument Companies 
have appointed N. B. Nichols as director 
of their research division. He succeeds 
Dr. H. L. Mason, who resigned to ac- 
cept the professorship of mechanical 
engineering at Iowa State College. 
Mr. Nichols has for the past four years 
been associated with the radiation 
laboratory of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


Watson-Standard Co., Pittsburgh, 
has appointed Joseph M. Perrone as 
director of research. For the past 
three years Mr. Perrone has been do- 
ing research and development work on 
protective coatings at Mellon Institute 
of industrial research. 
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Make no mistake—NOPCO Vitamin A 
and D Concentrates will set the standard 
for your purchase specifications in the 


postwar era. 


Here are two reasons why: 


1. Since 1940, four NOPCO “develop- 
ment” laboratories have been responsible 
for more than seventy patents or patent 
applications on Vitamin A and Vitamin D 


Concentrates alone. 


NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Chicago * HARRISON,N.J. © Boston 
Cedartown, Ga. Richmond, Calif. 


Copyright 1946 National Oil Products Co. 
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FOR CONTINUING 
IMPROVEMENT IN 
YOUR SUPPLY 
OF VITAMIN A 
AND VITAMIN D 








2. Five NOPCO vitamin control labora- 
tories conduct routinely some sixty differ- 


ent control operations, your assurance of 


quality control. 


This constant striving for technical im- 
provement, and this care in maintaining 
those improvements in the finished pro- 
duct, are two big reasons why you should 
Keep your eye on NOPCO—for the latest 
developments in production of top-quality 
Vitamin A and Vitamin D. 


Pioneer producer of nat- 
ural Vitamin A and Vita- 
min D Concentrates, Vitab 
Rice Bran Concentrote and 
Calcium Pantothenate. 


aD 


1 
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FOOD EQUIPMENT NEWS 





Vacuum Bottle Filler 


ERTEL ENGINEERING CORP., Dept. I, 
300 Front St., Kingston, N. Y., an- 
nounces a vacuum bottle filler. It will 
accommodate bottles and jugs, rang- 
ing in height from 3 in. to 13 in. The 
unit is semi-automatic and has an 
average filling speed, measured in 
quarts, of 50 per minute. Newly de- 
signed valve-type spouts are said to 
prevent drippage while in operation. 
Liquid filling height can be accurate- 
ly and simply regulated and is said 
not to vary until reset. All liquid con- 
tact parts are available in either 
bronze plated or stainless steel. Va- 
cuum pumps are automatically lubri- 
cated and are inclosed in an easily 
accessible cabinet along with vacuum 
selector valves and motors. 

Pilot lights indicate operative po- 
sition of vacuum circuits. Liquid is 
supplied to reservoir of filler by 
gravity where a constant level is 
maintained by float valve control. 


Siphon 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS Co.;, Dept. I, 
156 Sixth St., Cambridge, Mass., an- 
nounce an improved safety siphon 
made of an inert plastic. It is de- 
signed primarily for the siphoning 
of acids from carboys or from the 
side bung of drums. 

The siphon is said to be easily and 
quickly primed by a built-in pump. 
Thereafter no further action is re- 
quired. The entire contents of the 
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--Flow control 
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-Floot valve 











Improved safety siphon. 
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Vacuum bottle filler. 


carboy may be discharged by the 
siphon by manipulation of the flow 
control valve which may be adjusted 
from a trickle to a fast. steady flow. 
The plastic is said to be practically 
unaffected by all grades of commer- 
cial acid, or by alcohol or water. 


Calcium Hypochlorite 


CONTAINING a minimum of 70 per- 
cent available chlorine is a high test 
calcium hypochlorite announced by 
the Columbia Chemical Division of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. 
I, 682 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. This product, previously requi- 
sitioned by the armed forces in very 
large quantities as a bleach, germi- 
cide, and disinfectant, is now avail- 
able for civilian users. Among im- 
portant uses of the solution on equip- 
ment, the company is recommend- 
ing the treatment of coolers, bottle 
fillers, pasteurizers, churns, sepa- 
rators, tanks and tank cars. 


Infra-Red Units 


THE MISKELLA INFRA-RED Co., Dept. 
I, East 73rd St. and Grand Ave., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio, announces insu- 
lated infra-red ovens with lamped or 
unlamped units or a combination of 
both. Units may be had with the 
lamp set so that the heat rays strike 
the work diagonally or at 90 deg. F. 
as desired. 


FOOD 


Flange-Jacks 

FLANGE-JACKS, a product of T. G. 
Persson Co., Dept. I, 224 Glenwood 
Ave., Bloomfield, N. J., exert pres- 
sures smoothly and evenly and are 


Heavy-duty flange-jacks 


capable of opening joints against a 
load of 15 tons. Bolt holes are said 
to be maintained in continuous align- 
ment and no damage is caused to 
flanges. The heavy jaws consist of 
one-piece steel forgings. Standard 
size flange-jacks open all 2-in. to 
20-in. flanges. 
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Gearless Pump 


A DOUBLE-IMPELLER gearless pump, 
with standard 1-in. connections and a 
built-in external driveshaft bearing 
and base, has been developed for 
the circulation of water and other 
liquids, by ECO Engineering Co., 
Dept. 41, 12 New York Ave., Newark, 
N. J. It was designed to eliminate 
the more common causes of pump 
failure, namely, gear jamming and 
stripping. The unit employs double 
impellers made of several layers of 
a pressure-vulcanized, laminated ma- 
terial, and can pump equally well in 
either direction. 

The impellers are said to pass 
sand, grit, filings or sludge material 





Double impeller gearless pump. 


without stalling, jamming, or strip- 
ping and without damage to the 
bronze pump body. It can be mount- 
ed at any angle and is available for 
belt drive or with a coupling for a 
direct motor drive. 

Capacity varies from 7.5 gallons 
per minute at 600 rpm. to 23 gallons 
per minute at 1,800 rpm. 
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Portable hydro-steam cleaning unit. 








Solid nose hand truck. 


Hand Truck 


THE Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Dept. 
I, Grand Rapids, Mich., has added to 
its line a solid nose hand truck which 
is said to facilitate the handling 
of cases, kegs and bags. It is a one- 
piece arc welded unit that is able to 
move 500-lb. load. General pneu- 
matic wheels have been adopted for 
use in this truck, reducing floor 
maintenance costs and danger of 
sparks. The tire is a two-ply Gen- 
eral with a recommended capacity on 
each wheel of 250 lb. with a 35 psi. 
air pressure in the tires. Lower air 
pressure may be used to give greater 
shock absorbing qualities to the 
wheel if the load is lighter. 
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Satchel bag packaging machine. 





Steam Cleaning Unit 


POWERFUL cleaning action exerted by 
heat, water, detergent and friction 
is produced by steam cleaning units 
announced by Turco Products, Inc., 
Dept. I, 6135 S. Central Ave., Los 
Angeles 1, Calif. This portable unit, 
weighing 28 lb., can be coupled to 
any steam line maintaining from 
80- to 150-lb. pressure with a %4-in. 
valve outlet. The unit has three man- 
ual controls varying the tempera- 
ture, quantity of solution and nozzle 
pressure. It can be adjusted so as to 
deliver a high temperature pene- 
trating spray or a moderately warm 
spray. A wide variety of specialized 
cleaning compounds can be_ used 
through this unit to clean anything 
from delicate surfaces to heavy con- 
struction equipment. 


Packaging Machine 


AN improved satchel bag packaging 
machine has been developed by The 
Fred Goat Co., Inc., Dept. I, 314 
Dean St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. The lat- 
est feature is a newly developed 
hopper that will accommodate both 
non-free-flowing and _ free-flowing 
powders. It makes the bag from a 
continuous roll of paper, loads it by 
means of a volumetric measuring de- 
vice accurately to 1/32 of an ounce, 
closes it with a sift-proof closure, in- 
serts the bag into a carton (with a 
circular if desired), seals the carton 
and delivers the complete package at 
a rate of 45 per minute. One person 
can supervise the entire operation. 

The bag is closed by means of a 
unique crimp and double fold, mak- 
ing a strong, 100 percent sift-proof 
combination package. 
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Chase Liners are crinkled and 
pleated. They’re flexible, elas- 
tic — stretch in all directions. 
Provide greater protection, stop 
costly liner breakage. Check on 
Chase Liners today — it’s the 
better product that costs no 
more than ordinary liners. 


Crinkleg 
Stretc 


BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE - DALLAS » TOLEDO + DENVER - DETROIT - MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - MILWAUKEE - PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO - KANSAS CITY- MEMPHIS - GOSHEN, IND.- PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS - ORLANDO, FLA. - SALT LAKE CITY - OKLAHOMA 
CITY - PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N.C. « HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. - HUTCHINSON, KAN, - WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Packing Machines 


COMPLETELY filling a two layer case 
with a single movement of the 
plunger, a new model packer is being 
made by the Burt Machine Co., Dept. 
I, Baltimore 2, Md. This unit is 
known as Model PCD. Cans are fed 
to the magazine runways mechani- 
cally, each receiving cans successive- 
ly, thereby assuring a uniform num- 
ber in each runway. This provides 
an adequate supply of cans to roll 
onto each separating shelf in unison. 
The forward movement of _ the 
plunger is spring actuated, while the 
return is by a cam. The under-load 
movement not being positive, no 
damage is said to result in the event 
of a jam. As soon as the case is 
placed over the funnel chute, the 
plunger is released for its forward 
movement, the customary clutch 
tripping by the operator being elim- 
inated. 


Heat Sealer 


HEAT SEAL-IT Co., Dept. I, 4316 
Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
announce a foot pedal operated heat 
sealing iron known as “Wrap-Seal It”’ 
model. This machine can be mounted 
on a table and is operated with a 
foot pedal, freeing both hands for 
wrapping the package. It is con- 
structed of aluminum, and has two 
built-in sealing surfaces, one 3x1 in. 
and the other 2x2 in. Automatic 
thermostatic control is instantly ad- 
justable to any heat sealing wrap- 
ping material. It operates with pis- 
ton action leverage and a double 
spring action which provides fast 
operation. 

It is said to be efficient on cello- 
phane, wax paper and all other 
heat-sealing papers. It is especially 
recommended in the packaging of 
cheese, delicatessen meats and sim- 
ilar food products. 


High lift truck. 


Lift Truck 


LYON-RAYMOND CorpP., Dept. I, 2579 
Madison St., Greene, N. Y., offer a 
one ton hydraulic high lift truck. The 
truck has a removable boom with ad- 
justable hooks and a movable plat- 
form. Trucks may be obtained with 
motor driven hydraulic pump or with 
hand pump as standard equipment. 


Unscrambler 


Fast, gentle unscrambling of glass 
containers is said to be accomplished 
by unscrambler manufactured by 
Hartford-Empire Co., Dept. I, Hart- 
ford 1, Conn. This unit is said to 
completely eliminate jamming, even 
of the final two jars entering the 
line. It delivers over 300 21,-in. 
diameter jars per minute. This 
capacity is reduced to approximately 
240 per minute on eight paneled 
ketchup bottles. Floor space occupied 
by this unscrambling unit is 4 ft. 
4 in. by 8 ft. 4 in. 


Foot pedal operated heating iron. 
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Experience in the process industries for 
nearly twenty-five years has demon- 
strated that only a LaBour Pump can 
make good on the kind of job LaBours 
are built to do. 

. . . If you need the rapid, dependable 
priming for which LaBours are noted, 
you can’t get it without a LaBour Pump. 
. . . If you need the complete absence 
of packing or rubbing seal provided by 
LaBour Type G, there’s no substitute 
for LaBour. 


... If you need efficiency with an 


open impeller such as LaBour delivers, 
you get it only with a LaBour. 
. . . If you need vapor capacity to pre- 
vent binding, one of the features of 
LaBour Type Q, no other non-priming 
pump can supply your needs. 
Old-timers in the industry know the 
truth of these facts. They are facts worth 
remembering because they can save 
you a great deal of time and money 
when you buy or specify pumps. 


THE LABOUR COMPANY, INC. 


Elkhart, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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They are not af- 


Hermetically sealed mercury switches used exclu- 


sively in all Mercoid Controls. 


CONTROLS 


Mercoid Controls are first choice among leading 
engineers throughout industry. They are used on 


MERCOID 
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fected by dust, dirt or corrosion, thereby assuring 


industrial applications involving the control of 
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Complete catalog sent upon request. 
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Sixteen spinzle rotary sealing machine 


Rotary Capping Machine 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS_ CoRP., 
Dept. I, Lancaster, Ohio, announce 
a 16-spindle rotary sealing machine. 
This capping machine is designed 
for either steam or mechanical 
vacuum application of Anchor Caps 
to glass jars and bottles. It is com- 
pletely automatic in operation and 
caps from 200 to 500 jars per min- 
ute. Cap sizes range from 28 mm. to 
89 mm., and glass containers from 
3 in. to 8% in. high and diameters 
from 2 to 4%4 in. can be accommo- 
dated. 

When the steam vacuum method 
of sealing is used a vacuum cham- 
ber in the sealing head encloses the 
jar shoulder and finish and pro- 
duces an absolute penetration of 
steam into the headspace. With the 
head completely filled with steam, 
the cap is applied to the container 
finish, forming a perfect seal. An- 
chor AH-N Caps are stacked in the 
magazine’ and the feed is auto- 
matically controlled by the jar. 

An adjustable main valve permits 
the degree of vacuum to be regu- 
lated to fit the requirements of the 
product packaged. The vacuum 
chamber seals around the shoulder 
of the container eliminating the 
need for vacuumizing the jar’s en- 
tire outer area. The vacuum valve 
and feed lines are so arranged that 
it is possible to draw a vacuum 
within % in. of the vacuum in the 
supply tank. © 

The conveyor chain on this ma- 
chine is a two-plane type that per- 
mits a continuous container transfer 
throughout the machine. At the 
intake, containers are fed into the 
machine by a helicoid timer which 
permits random feeding at any 
speed the rest of the line can take. 
The sealing action of the machine 
is entirely accomplished by the ma- 


chine spindles. The container trav- 
els through the machine on one plane 
and is not lifted or rotated. Com- 
mercial vacuum is easily maintained 
at all operating speeds. 

A tachometer, in full view of the 
operator, indicates actual speed of 
operation. The precise mechanical 
sealing action of the machine and 
the use of superheated steam elimi- 
nate the need for a water bath or 
spray. The construction is such that 
it permits the use of prelabelled 
packages through the machine, with- 
out causing damage. 


Rectifiers 


MELLAPHONE CorpP., Dept. I, Roches- 
ter 2, N. Y., announces a line of rec- 
tifiers designed to convert a.c. cur- 
rent into d.c. for industrial use. 
These rectifiers provide an_ ideal 
source of power for energizing such 





Rectifier 
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Any cook—he-man or housewife 
—will tell you that an important 
part of success in baking depends 
upon the precise control of oven temperatures 
. . . and this depends upon. insulation. 

There’s good reason why Fiberglas Insulation 
is preferred for domestic ranges and for the bake 
ovens, vessels and other equipment installed in 
food-processing plants, commercial bakeries, 
hotels and institutions. 

Made of fine fibers of glass interlaced into 
soft, fleecy blankets, Fiberglas Insulating Wool 
combines high insulating efficiency with light weight. 















Fiberglas-insulated bake ovens in one of America’s large universi- 
ties. Product of The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


Yfow BETTER EQUIPMENT INSULATION 


makes Deller Cooks 


Being glass, the fibers will not corrode, are non- 
corrosive to metals in the presence of moisture. 
And Fiberglas Insulation is resilient, doesn’t 
settle or pack down leaving voids through which 
heat can escape. Fiberglas is in there to stay! 

And on boilers and processing lines, too, 
Fiberglas Metal Mesh Blankets, PF Pipe Cover- 
ing and Insulating Cements are -playing their 
economic role in the food-processing industry. 
Write for ‘‘Fiberglas Insulations for Industry’’: 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 
2009, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in principal cities. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 








FIBERGLAS 


OWENS-CORNING 





tm 8G US PAT OFF 
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CASTERS 


Darnell Casters and 
Wheels are pre-tested 
for efficiency and du- 
rability—you are as- 
sured a long life of sat- 
isfactory service. 









Troe wiawont 


A SAVING AT EVERY TURN 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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equipment as magnetic separators 
and lifting magnets. 

Tubes for these units are mounted 
outside the main housing and are 
protected by a perforated metal grill, 

| This method insures proper ventila- 
| tion and freedom from arc backs 
| under full load. Heavy duty mercury 
| Vapor tubes are used to provide high 
| efficiency, good voltage regulation 
and long life. Standard models, con- 
taining no moving parts, are in stock 
for nearly any standard voltage and 
current requirement. 





Sanitary Magnetic Trap 
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COLUMBIA ENGINEERING SERVICE CO., 
Dept. I, 593 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., announces a new stain- 
less steel sanitary magnetic trap. It 





























Sanitary magnetic trap. 


affords protection from ferrous met- 
als such as nails, wire and similar 
material. The magnetic force is sup- 
plied by the powerful Alnico perma- 
nent magnets. All surfaces that con- 
tact food are highly polished stain- 
less steel to meet the sanitary re- 
quirements of the food industry. 


Fire Extinguisher 
RANDOLPH LABORATORIES, INC., Dept. 
I, 8 E. Kinzie St., Chicago 11, has 
produced a trigger-touch 15-lb. CO, 
fire extinguisher. It is portable and 
is operated uninterruptedly with sin- 
gle-sweep action. By grasping the 
unit by its arched-steel handle the 
extinguisher can be removed from 
its bracket and carried with one 
hand. The other hand is free to re- 
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Specify STAINLESS for 
protection of product purity 





PROCESS PRODUCTS 











CHEMICALS 


& 


COMPOUNDS 











D pre ie nye for protection against corrosion 
and product contamination, stainless steel tubing 
has won an important place in the production and proc- 
essing of America’s foods, beverages, chemicals, oils, and 
other process products, 


Stainless steel tubing has no cracks or crevices and be- 
cause the walls are stainless steel straight through, daily 
scouring only adds to its polish and keeps it brightly 
clean and sanitary. Since it has no coatings to wear 
through stainless steel tubing develops no pockets to 
harbor bacteria. 
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Specify GLOBE for 
Stainless Steel Tubes 
of uniformity and quality 
















Of ar ae 






Since stainless steel tubes are available in many analyses, 
care should be taken in selecting the stainless steel tubing 
of the right alloy for a specific application. 

Globe stainless steel tubing is available polished inside 
and out in both seamless and welded (Gloweld) types. 
With Globe’s wide experience in supplying industry with 
stainless steel tubing of uniformity and quality you can be 
sure of safety and sanitation when you specify “GLOBE.” 
Write for Bulletin No. 115 giving complete information 
on Globe stainless steel tubing. 


GLOBE STEEL TUBES CO., Milwaukee 4, Wis., U. S. A. 














\" _ ear Tubes 
_-& Condenser & Heat 
Exchanger Tubes - 
& Seamless Stainless 
Steet Tubes 


* Globeiron High Purity — 
- Iron Seamless Tubes 
*-Gloweld Welded Stain- 
tess Steel Tubes 
~%& Mechanical Tubing 
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© JACKETED KETTLES 


e“NOCOIL” JUICE AND 
BRINE TANKS 


© PULP AND STORAGE TANKS 
© JACKETED TANKS 


© AGITATORS AND 
Poe ee AGITATOR KETTLES 


DESIGNS © VACUUM PANS 
-AND BUILDS 


© SPECIAL EQUIPMENT TO CUS- 
TOMER'S SPECIFICATION— 
FROM STAINLESS STEEL 









Lee is now in position 
to make reasonable de- 
liveries on your most 
urgently needed stain- 
less steel kettles. All 
Lee kettles are made 
to A.S.M.E. Code and 
certificates furnished 
with each job. 


Let LEE ENGI- 
NEERS Work 


with you NOW! 


LE. 


415 PINE ST. 























METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. 
PHILIPSBURG, PA. 








|; the 


modern answer 
to all food 
conveying problems 


e PlasTex—The miracle 
belting with the plastic coating 


Yes, now you can carry hot or cold, wet or dry 
substances of every nature month after month 
with this remarkable, fully pliable plastic coated 
belting. It won't pick up odors—cleans easily— 
lasts many times longer than uncovered belting. 















Join leading food processors already enjoying 
the benefits of PlasTex in their plants. 


Write for free sample and the name of your 
nearest supplier. Dept. C. 


BUFFALO WEAVING & BELTING COMPANY 
Buftalo 72 N.Y. New York 


Industry for Over Fifty Years 


Chicago 


Serving 
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Portable CO: fire 
extinguisher. 


move obstacles and open doors while 
en route to the scene of action. On 
approaching the fire the operator 
grasps the nozzle handle with his 
free arm and aims it at the base of 
the flames. One touch of the thumb- 
trigger discharges a _ penetrating, 
snowy blanket of carbon dioxide gas 
said to be capable of smothering an 
8-qt. gasoline fire in 9 sec. under offi- 
cial Underwriters’ Laboratories fire 
tests. Release of the trigger auto- 
matically stops the flow and saves the 
remainder of the charge. 


Pocket Fountain Brush 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mrc. C0. 
Dept. I, 183 W. 23rd St., New York 
11, announces a_ pocket fountain 
brush as a marking medium. It is no 
larger than an ordinary fountain 
pen, with valve control that is said 
to eliminate leaking, flooding and 
sweating. It is made of satin-finished 
aluminum and consists of three unit 
parts. It is designed to be used only 
with “Cado Flo-Dri” colors that are 
said to be instant drying, water- 
proof, freezeproof and smearproof. 
It is suitable for marking surfaces 
such as wax paper, cellophane, brass, 
metal, all kinds of coated papers, 
aluminum foil and similar surfaces. 
It combines the advantages of ink 
and crayon. 


Pocket fountain brush. 
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Glass packed Foods 
sell themselves 


Se saw at a glance the result of your painstaking 
efforts to give her the very best product possible. All 
her questions were answered before she had an oppor- 
tunity to ask or even think them... Uniformity? Texture? 
Size? Color? Liquid content? ... In one fleeting instant 
your product caught her attention, aroused her interest 
and got her decision. Her subconscious mind whispered 
“Yes” and she had your product in her market basket 
before she knew what had happened. 


That’s impulse buying at its best. That’s the way 
Anchorglass Containers can help sell your products. 
They give you sparkling clear visibility and complete 
protection at the same time. 


The Anchorglass Container is easy and safe to open 
and can be tightly resealed to protect unused portions 
of food. It’s a convenient, sanitary, attractive package 
that honestly reveals the nature, quality and quantity 
of its contents. 





PRODUCTS OF 
PX fete) malele. di, lcmcl Wh) 


CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
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PERFECTED SANITATION 


Planned For You 


2F ELL . . . Another approved 
Sanitary 3-A Standard Fitting 


TRI-CLOVER solid one piece construction at the point of strain 
eliminates any possible parting of the No. 14 seat from the Ell. There 
is no fabricated joint for cracks or crevices to develop. 


TRI-CLOVER engineers were not satisfied with merely meeting the 
3-A Sanitary Standards. From their drafting boards has come an 
improved type of construction that holds up under extreme stress and 
strain. It is to your advantage to prevent breakdowns and loss of 
production by insisting upon TRI-CLOVER. A new, complete TRI- 
CLOVER catalogue will be published soon, covering the entire line of 
Sanitary Fittings, Pumps, Tubing, Tools and accessories. May we 
have the pleasure of reserving a copy for you? 





TRI-CLOVER Stainless Steel and Tri-Alloy Fittings accepted by 
the Appropriate Committees of the International Association of 
Milk Sanitarians, U.S. Public Health Service, and Dairy Industry 
Committee. Designated as meeting the 3-A Sanitary Standards. 


YY 


15-R Ferrule 
16-A Cap 

30-F Angle Valve 
31-15 Reducer 
32-15 Reducer 
33-F Can Filler 


7-B Tee 

9 Cross 

2-K Bend 10-BF Valve 
10-C Valve 

2-P Bend 11-C Valve 

7 Tee 13-H Hex Nut 

7-A Tee 14-R Ferrule 


2-C Bend 
2-F Bend 





The above listed Fittings also approved in the gasket seat 
construction. ¥; 


j 
SED iv v”e ° *—"* >?» I” 


TRI-CLOVER MACHINE CO. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


"The Complete Line” 
Sasi FITTINGS © VALVES © PUMPS 


Le 


iy 
TRI-CLOVER 
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Complete exp2rimental dehydrater. 


Laboratory Dehydrater 


NATIONAL RESEARCH CORP., Dept. I, 
100 Brookline Ave., Boston 15, Mass., 
offers a small dehydration unit for 
laboratory or pilot produetion. The 
unit is a complete “package” equip- 
ment for the desiccation or concen- 
tration of heat-sensitive biologicals, 
antibiotics, food products and fine 
chemicals. Time required to pump 
down to 200 microns of Hg. from at- 
mospheric pressure is 4 minutes and 
the blank-off is 1 micron or less. 
Water vapor is handled by a carbon 
dioxide and acetone (or alcohol) cold 
trap with a capacity of 4 lb. of ice. 
Three thermocouple gages, at the 
fore pump, diffusion pump and cab- 
inet indicate vacuum conditions. 
Provision for four thermocouples in 
the cabinet permits control of heat 
input. All controls and gages are lo- 
cated on a central control panel. 
The drying cabinet measures 16 
in.x16in.x 24in. All mechanism is 
enclosed in a housing finished inside 
and out with white baked enamel. 


Colony Counter 


MEETING needs of the food and allied 
industries, where mold count work 
is essential, the American Optical 
Co., Dept. I, Buffalo 11, N. Y., is 
offering the Spencer dark field colony 
counter. It represents an improve- 
ment in design and illumination as 
well as in general construction. 

It is styled to conform with mod- 
ern laboratory instruments. It is cool 
to operate and is sturdily built of 
sheet steel. The front surface is in- 
clined at an angle found to be most 
convenient to the average technician. 
The scientifically designed reflector 
provides illumination, free from 
glare, and is said to be uniform over 
the entire field and adequately re- 
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PREVENTS SUDDEN BREAKDOWNS 


| A econ plant failures are forestalled by York 
Certified Maintenance. For your York-trained Main- 
tenance Inspector gives your equipment a regular step by 
step inspection. .. corrects minor troubles before they lead 
to costly interruptions . . . cuts the cost of maintenance 
and operation. 

Under this tested system continuous and efficient plant 


operation is assured . . . maintenance costs controlled. 
Your York Maintenance Inspector keeps a complete record 
of everything he does to maintain your plant at peak efh- 
ciency. He assumes all responsibility . . . saves you from 
snarling your executive time with mechanical detail. Write 
for the complete list of advantages of York Certified Main- 
tenance. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL COOLING 


SINCE 188 5 


YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
I am interested in learning more about the York Certified Maintenance Contract. 


Position 





Name 


Co. Name 





Street and No 








City 
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What... 


roller expand heat exchanger tubes this small? 


A watchmaker’s job? You might call it that. Roller expanding 
4 and 3% inch tubes into tube sheets is a delicate operation .. . 
does require careful control and extraordinary skill. 


But Ross is known for such leadership ... not only in roller 
expanding tubes, but in the design and manufacture of the ex- 
panding tool itself. That’s the very reason you have the same 
permanently tight tube joints in all Ross heat exchangers, large 
or small, regardless of tube sizes. 


Over 50,000 heat exchangers, with 14 inch roller expanded tubes, 















have been built by Ross .... and over 

30,000 more with 3% inch tubes for the U.S. ANGERS 
Navy (to U.S. N. Spec. 66-C1). HEAT xcH 

Ross Heater & Mfg, Co., Inc., 1443 West COOLERS 

Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. Division of American ATERS 

Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. In Canada, Ross HE SER 
equipment is manufactured and sold by Horton co ND EN 

Steel Works Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario. 
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Spencer dark field colony counter. 


vealing and distinguishing sma!| 
colonies from other structures. Great 
emphasis has been laid on correct 
illumination to facilitate counting 
and to reduce fatigue. Wolffhiegel, 
Steward or Jeffers guide plates are 
now available. 


Interlined Blankets 


FIBERGLAS interlined blankets, in any 
size or shape suitable for the trans- 
portation of frozen foods by freight 
or by truck, are being produced by 
Aeronautical Supplies, Inc., Dept. I, 
Empire State Building, New York 
City. Duck or Vinyl-coated styles 
are available with waterproof lin- 
ings. These Fiberglas insulated 
blankets are said to offer a perfect 
solution for the problem of shipping 
frozen foods in less than carload 
lots or for delivering them from the 
warehouse when refrigerated trucks 
are not available. 


Immersion Heater 


AMERICAN INSTRUMENT Co., Dept. I, 
Silver Spring, Md., announces an 
automatic electric immersion heater 
for liquids. This heater and its auto- 
matic control, combined in one self- 
contained unit, is adaptable for use 
in water tanks, drums, processing 
kettles, stills, sterilizers, and for 
similar applications. The built-in 
safety control will limit the tempera- 
ture rise of the heater and thus pro- 
tect it against overheating and burn- 
ing out should the liquid level fall 
and expose the heating element to 
air. 

The heater can be easily and 
quickly screwed into the walls of a 
tank, drum, etc., through a 1-in. pipe 
fitting or reducer. Only two wires 
need be connected from the current 
supply to the heater. Two or more 
of the heaters may be installed in 
one application. By turning an indi- 
cating screw, the heater can be set 
as desired from room temperature to 
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for Brewery or Food Plant... 
it’s CRANE for Piping Materials 


Breweries, food plants, and beverage plants 
have many similar processing operations. 
They also have this in common: All their 
piping equipment is in the Crane line. 





























For abrewery, for example, look how this 
simplifies specifying, buying, and instal- 
ling of piping materials. Proper selection 
for every service is assured by the world’s 
greatest line of brass, iron and steel equip- 
ment. One order to the Crane Branch or 
Wholesaler covers everything—valves and 
fittings, pipe, accessories, and fabricated 
piping. 

Undivided responsibility for materials 
helps get the best installations. Uniform 
Crane Quality in all assures uniform de- 
pendability throughout piping systems. 








This 3-way advantage means lower pip- 
ing costs—in new construction as well as 
re-building programs. It’s a timely service 
that merits top consideration. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: $36 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Branches 
and W holesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 











Grit igi 





(Right) TOPS FOR TOUGH THROTTLING 
SERVICES—Crane No. 212 P Brass Globe 
Valves with plug type disc. Wide seating 
surfaces of Nickel Alloy disc and Exelloy 
seat ring give these valves unusual resist- 
ance to all damaging effects in service. 
Ideal for throttling, for soot blower, blow- 
off, boiler feed, drip, and drain lines. Rated guugsag. 
at 200 pounds steam, 450° F. See Crane 
Catalog, page 36. 
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IMITATION 


| 
Black pepper oll 














Scientifically Manufactured 


Imitation 


BLACK PEPPER OIL MMR 


on PRESSING pepper problem — solved for you at last 
by the MMaR laboratories! All over the country, manu- 
facturers who have felt the pepper pinch are turning to the 
new, scientifically exact pepper replacement—Imitation Black 


Pepper Oil MMa&R. 


In flavoring strength, Imitation Black Pepper Oil MM&R 
is amazingly similar to oil black pepper . . . may be used 
pound-for-pound as the natural oil. For character and qual- 
ity, it lives up to the usual high standard of all MMaR scien- 
tifically manufactured replacements. The remarkable economy 
of Imitation Black Pepper MMaR further recommends it. 
Write the MMaR Technical Department for complete details. 








Automatic electric immersion heater. 


850 deg. F. The temperature of 
liquids will be maintained within 
plus or minus 5 deg. F. from the 
temperature at which the instrument 
is set. 


Vibration Shock Absorber 


KORFUND Co., INC., Dept. 1, 48-15 
32nd Place, Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., announces a: simplified steel 
spring vibration isolating unit. Type 
LK is designed in 26 sizes for rated 
loads of 75 to 12,000 lb. Adjustable 
resilient chocks in the four corners 





Vibration and shock absorber. 


of the housing act as stabilizers. 
Properly installed and adjusted, this 
unit is said to provide efficient vibra- 
tion control for all impact ma- 
chinery, stationary and marine die- 
sel engines, generators, panel boards 
and many other types of industrial 
equipment. 


Expansion Valve 


AN improved thermostatic expansion 
valve has been announced by Alco 
Valve Co., Dept. I, 865 Kingsland 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Made at present 
to apply in the field of smaller com- 
mercial refrigeration, and covering a 
nominal range of Freon-12, of 14 ton 
to 1% tons, the outstanding feature 
of the valve is the automatic limita- 
tion of evaporator or suction pres- 
sure. It is said to eliminate the heavy 
overload on the motor during the 
starting or “pull-down” period. 





The heart of the valve is a pres- 
sure-limiting “cartridge” which con- 
sists of a pressure-charged bellows, 
a valve push-pin, and a spring. Vari- 
ous cartridges, each charged to a 
predetermined pressure, ranging 











[Since 1995... One in THE WORLD § GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF sauna Ons 7] 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY © 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





LOS ANGELES: BRAUN CORP. * SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE: VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO: BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. © CANADA: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., TORONTO 
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Two ways to look at 
Taylor’s JUICE HEATER control! 














STEAM 
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O matter how you look at it, you can’t beat this 

Taylor System for maintaining the final juice 
temperature you need for uniformly good flavor. In 
addition, it will give you a saving in steam, com- 
plete elimination of manual operation, and maximum 
protection against “burning on” or scorching. 


We designed this control system for the Chisholm- 
Ryder Company of Niagara Falls for steam vacuum 
type heaters. The Taylor Fulscope Controller holds 
the final juice temperature at the desired point, even 
during complete stoppage of flow. You can use Ful- 
scope Indicating Controllers as shown in the photo- 
graph. Or you can go all out and have a Fulscope 
Recording Controller, as shown in the drawing. This 
will not only maintain precise control but will give 
you a minute-by-minute record of the temperatures 
maintained—a complete permanent check on the 
efficiency of equipment and operators. 


For years Chisholm-Ryder, like so many other food 
equipment manufacturers, have relied on Taylor In- 
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struments to help assure maximum efficiency of their 
food processing equipment. Make sure you get Taylor 
Accuracy. Whatever processing equipment you need, 
just specify ‘“Taylor-Equipped as usual!’’ Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Canada. 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


- 
Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 




















IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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nil over America 


' ‘an Contractors . 
leading \nsulation Ss 
install NOvolD Improved thermostatic expansion valve. 


from 10 to 55 lb. per sq. in., are in- 
terchangeable on the job. 

Excessive pressure built up in the 
low side of a system during the “off” 
cycle reacts on the cartridge bellows, 
closing the valve when the prede- 
termined evaporator pressure is 
reached. When the compressor | 












































starts, the valve remains closed until 
the evaporator pressure is reduced 
below the valve setting. As the pres- 
sure is further reduced, the valve 
begins to open and gradually shifts 
from pressure control to the normal 
function of superheat control. 

Some of the principal fields of ap- 


Above are shown the employees of the Bonitz Insulation Company, Greensboro, : P A 
plication include: display cases, 


N. C. And below is the architect's sketch of a standardized locker plant devel- 


oped by Southern Frozen Food Lockers, Inc., for which Bonitz furnishes the walk-in coolers, freezers of various 
Novoid Corkboard Insulation and Novoid Cork Pipe Coverings. More than 25 types, beverage coolers and refrig- 
of these plants have been sold and will soon be operating in the Carolinas, erated trucks. A 

* ° * Bag Inserter 


’ BENJ. C. BETNER Co., Dept. I, Devon, 
Pa., ‘announces a new automatic 
high-speed bag inserter designed for 


NOW AVAILABLE for prompt delivery are many 
sizes and thicknesses of Novoid Cork Pipe 


Covering. From coast to coast, better inde- opening and placing a liner bag in a 
pendent insulation contractors can sell you carton. The machine is entirely auto- 
this highly efficient insulation for cold lines. matic and takes a bag from a mag- 


azine, opens it, squares it up com- 
pletely at the bottom and inserts it 
into a glued carton. The bag-in- 


Novoid Covering is the moulded rigid insu- 
lation that reduces your cost of refrigeration. 


It snugly hugs pipes and fittings of every size carton combination is then placed 
and shape, does not sag, does not absorb mois- mechanically on a conveyor to be 
ture or odors, and is long-lasting. taken to the filling operation. The 

For complete facts about Novoid Pipe machine will operate over a 4-in. or 


wider conveyor belt at speeds from 


Covering, Corkboard, and sundries especially SE do 90 0 melee. dimeniine seen 
developed to make low temperature insula- the size of the bag eee . 
tions most efficient, write to Cork Import Cor- 

poration, 330 West 42nd Street, NewYork City. Differential Flow Meter 


THE Bristol Co., Dept. I, Waterbury 
91, Conn., announces the addition of 
a bellows-differential flow meter to 
its line of mercury manometer flow 


N 0 V 0 ; D : N S UJ [ AT I 0 N meters. The meter body, said to op- 


erate on a new principle, requires no 
mercury in its operation. A unique 


CORKBOARD » PIPE COVERING method of transmitting bellows mo- 
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PUMPS FOUNDATION IS 
INEXPENSIVE. 
ap- 
es, 
US 
ig- 
™ Many industries have pumping problems-requiring a pump of mod- 
tic erate capacity for comparatively high pressures. Among the applica- 
tions of this type are desuperheater, heater drip, evaporator, booster, 
L0- small boiler-feed and process-industry pumps. They are also ideal for 
4 many applications where hydraulic pressure is required to operate 
it presses. 
A For these services I-R vertical multi-stage pumps will in many cases 
be have a much higher efficiency than a conventional horizontal. pump. 
ne ‘ eae 
i They will thus pay for themselves by the saving in power costs. 
m Vertical design simplifies installation and piping and saves space. 
P These pumps are available in capacities from 20 to 375 gal per 
min for pressures as high as 1500 Ib per sq in. 

An Ingersoll-Rand engineer will be glad to tell you more about 
y them. 10-569 
f 
0 
7 Ingersoll-Rand 
= 
f Cameron Pump Division 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


COMPRESSORS + AIR TOOLS » ROCK DRILLS + TURBO BLOWERS + CONDENSERS » CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS © OIL AND GAS ENGINES 
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tion to the pen arm is employed 
which completely isolates the meter- 
body shaft from‘ the measured fluid. 


Underfeed Stoker 


ERIE CITY IRON WoORKs, Dept. I, 
Erie, Pa., announce two lines of un- 
derfeed stokers: (1) Ram Type L 
single retort, side. dump underfeed 
stoker is available for power boilers 
to 360 hp.; (2) Type H is of heavier 
design to carry loads up to the max- 
imum usually required of a single 
retort underfeed stoker. They are 
available in a wide selection of 
lengths and widths. 


BREEZE-CONDITION 


your workrooms and _ offices 
with 





EXHAUST FANS 


In long buildings or any large building where air is pulled in from 
all sides, the Coolair Type O fan illustrated above, in a multiple unit 





instaliation on the roof, will effectively distribute air circulation and pro- FF Pliofilm 
vide required air velocity for cooling. ENGINEERS DEVELOPMENT and production of a 
Multiple unit installations in side walls and win- ARCHITECTS new type pliofilm known as “FF plio- 
dow openings also give excellent results in cool- For descriptive and film,” particularly adapted for frozen 
ing large areas by cross ventilation. one cae foods, was announced by the Good- 
(Architectural File) year Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. I, 
Ask for more information about these and AS.H.V.E. GUIDE Akron, Ohio. This material is said 
other Coolair units ranging in size from 16 inches RLECTRICAL to remain flexible at —20 deg. F. It 
to nine feet in diameter. Call in your Coolair auanaane possesses the same heat sealing qual- 
dealer or agent, or write us at the factory. 











AMERICAN COOLAIR corPoRATION 


“Pioneer Manufacturers of V-Belt Drive Exhaust Fans’ . 


3604 Mayflower Street Jacksonville 3, Florida 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
on New 
DO-ALL 
Ribbon 
Mixers 

and 

Blenders 




















FF pliofilm for frozen foods. 


ities of the conventional pliofilm and 
in addition can be sealed against the 
frozen product. Tests are said to 
show that moisture transmission at 
this low temperature is practically 
eliminated. Refrigeration burn to 
food which is due to dehydration is 
said not to occur with this material 


These new spiral type machines are available | When packaging is properly done. 
for wet or dry mixing. Of rugged welded steel 
construction, they are built for hard service. Bread Wrappers 

Come in 25 to 2,000 lb. sizes, standard or heavy | AVAILABLE now is a combination of 








Write »7 | duty. Send NOW for full information. cellophane and waxed paper that per- 
- mits the product to be displayed in 

ire a virtual showcase of its own. This 

D. B. LEWIS co. is announced by Milprint, Inc., Dept. 

Ph Industrial Machinery 1, Milwaukee 1, Wis. The consumer 

one 3402-06 S. Avalon Bldg. Les Angeles 11, Calif. | can see the bread through the trans- 





parent cellophane section. The wrap- 
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ERCHLORON is a desirable source of chlorine, quick 

acting and not injurious to metals, at recommended 
concentrations. Perchloron will not impart odors or flavors 
to food products which contact sterilized utensils. 


AS A BACTERICIDE, PERCHLORON IS USED IN: 


Milk separators and ice cream freezers 

Cream and cheese factory utensils 

Preserving, baking and candy-making utensils 
Bottle washing equipment 

Cannery equipment 

Tanks and tank cars 


Tables, shelves and floors 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MANU/FA/E TURING CO/MPANY 
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Cellophane and waxed paper wrappers. 


per is known as “Milprint Revela- 
tion.” This packaging development is 
adaptable for general bakery goods, 
bacon wraps and other similar con- 
sumer goods. 


Aluminum Wrap 


THE all-aluminum packaging foil de- 
veloped by Reynolds Metal Co.; Dept. 
I, Richmond, Va., is now offered as a 
wrapping material especially for 
frozen foods, which is said to be a 
positive barrier against moisture va- 
por, air, light and odors. It permits 
up to 25 percent faster freezing, de- 
pending on conditions and method of 
freezing. Preventing dehydration 
because it is fully moldable, it hugs 
the product closely at every point 
and eliminates air pockets that cause 
dehydration. It is non-absorbent, is 
not affected by temperature and 
stays flexible. Neither heat-sealing 
nor tying are required. It is said to 
have re-use value for a number of 
uses in the home. It can be washed 
and re-used to cover odd-sized food 
containers, left-over foods and fresh 
vegetables for the refrigerator. 


Frozen Food Container 


SEALRIGHT Co.,INC., Dept. I, Fulton, 
N.Y., has introduced an improved 
frozen food container with a special 
laminated inner surface designed to 
check moisture-vapor loss. This im- 
provement is said to eliminate the 
need for a hand-inserted liner. The 
container liner as well as the friction 
top lid is said to be leakproof and 
therefore can be used for meats, 
fruits, vegetables or prepared foods, 
partially or completely cooked. 


Leakproof frozen food container. 
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‘The proof is here 


THAT PEOPLE PREFER 
CELLOPHANE” 
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Observant retailers know that most people prefer to buy 
food products in Cellophane. Their cash registers have 


tion proved that when manufacturers adopt Cellophane pack- 


and aging, sales increase. 
ats, 
ods, 


America’s housewives have shown definite preference for 
this kind of package. It lets them see what they buy... 
assures them of sanitary, moistureproof protection. When 
you use Du Pont Cellophane packaging, you profit by the 


consumer preference it has earned ... and you profit by the Shows what it Protects ~at Low Cost : 
economy it offers—transparent protection at low cost! — — = See 


The demand for Du Pont Cellophane still exceeds the BETTER YHINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
supply, but we hope the day is now not far off when our -.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
converters and ‘ourselves can supply all your requirements. — 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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To avoid damage 


from Oxidation... 


protect with NITROGEN 


LINDE Nitrogen provides an ideal means of protection 
against oxidation and corrosion by air. For packaging 
dehydrated foods; for deaerating, processing, storing 
and packaging fats and oils of all kinds; or for pro- 
viding an inert atmosphere, free of impurities, for the 
complete protection of practically any material sus- 


ceptible to oxidation, use LinpE Nitrogen. 


LINDE Nitrogen is 99.7% pure, but is also available 
bone dry and at higher purity for special applica- 
tions. It is supplied as a compressed gas in cylinders 
containing 244 cu. ft. each, or in bulk in tank-truck 
and tank-car lots as a liquid which is converted into 
gaseous nitrogen as required. LinpE Nitrogen in bulk 
offers remarkable savings in cost and eliminates cyl- 


inder handling. 


Write or call the Linde office nearest you. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC] 
30 E. 42nd St.,New York 17,N.Y. + Offices in Other Principal Cities 


The words “Linde” and “Prest-O-Lite” are registered trade-marks. 


’ 
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ARGON - HELIUM 


XENON — Srest-OLite ACETYLENE 
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LINDE has offices in 
Principal Cities 


Eastern States 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Central States 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern States 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Southwestern States 
Dallas, Texas 

Denver, Colo. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Western States 
Butte, Mont. 

El Paso, Texas 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Portland, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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CATALOGS, BULLETINS 





This selected information on new publications is offered 
by FOOD INDUSTRIES Readers’ Service through coop- 
eration with the manufacturers. It helps executives save 
valuable time. To obtain literature described, simply fill 
in form below, clip it to your letterhead and mail to 
FOOD INDUSTRIES. There is no cost, no obligation. 


Food Plant Equipment | 


Milling Equipment 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has pub- 
lished a catalog summarizing the mani- 
fold equipment requirements of milling 
and processing plants. The bulletin 
offers help on selecting the proper 
grinding mill, with a view to easy in- 
stallation, economical operation and 
easy maintenance. Various other typi- 
cal pieces of equipment used in milling, 
such as reels, and purifiers, are simi- 
larly treated. 


Valves: and’ FIUGing@ainc . ccsidcececcciaes 2 


Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. announces 
a folder on new procedure of register- 
ing stainless steel heat analyses and 
stamping all castings with correspond- 
ing numbers for permanent identifica- 
tion. Certificates indicating these an- 
alyses are available, applying to all 
parts coming in contact with the media 
handled. 


Automatic Clutch 


Salesbury Motors has released a bul- 
letin describing in detail their auto- 
matic clutch. It is designed to operate 
on loads up to 6 hp. It is said to oper- 
ate smoothly and easily, absorb mo- 
mentary overload, eliminate starting 
shock and arrive quickly at driving 
speed. 


Tanks and Fittings................ 4 


O. G. Kelley & Co. has prepared a 
16-page catalog describing and illus- 
trating wooden tanks of all sizes and 
shapes, including wood stave water 
pipe lines, and many of the conven- 
tional types of tanks. They have also 
released a 44-page catalog covering 
lead equipment, pipes and fittings. 


Heat Exchangers 


The Pfaudler Co. has just released 
a 42-page booklet, Manual 837, which 
deals with heat exchangers and con- 
densers. The description and illustra- 
tions cover principally four types of 
exchangers: (1) Fixed tube sheet, non- 
removable tube bundle, (2) packed 
floating head, removable tube bundle, 
(3) internal floating head, removable 
tube bundle, and (4) “U” tube or hair- 
pin tube, removable tube bundle. A 
description of the various standard 
features, such as dimensions, types of 
construction, and similar engineering 
data, is given. Each group type is fully 
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described and illustrated, listing its 
advantages, limitations and applica- 
tions. The booklet is replete with line 
drawings. 


Blowers 


Sutorbilt Corporation has released 
4-page leaflet No. 59B describing and 
illustrating positive pressure blowers, 
both direct drive and V-belt drive 
models. A table, listing 20 different 
gas pumps is shown, with diameter of 
inlet and outlet, approximate shipping 
weight, r.p.m, and net capacity in cu. 
ft. per minute at various speeds and 
pressures. 


Refrigerator Fans 


Reynolds Electric Co. has issued an 
8-page booklet, in color, containing en- 
gineering data, flow charts, installation 
diagrams and other pertinent informa- 
tion about proper air circulation for 
refrigerators as supplied by their re- 
frigerator fans. For quick visualiza- 
tion, considerable attention is given in 
this booklet No, 241 to graphic charts 
showing the proper and improper way 
to make installations. 


Porcelain Pipe and Fittings........ 8 


Illinois Electric Porcelain Co. has is- 
sued an 8-page catalog, No. C-2, which 
describes and illustrates with photo- 
graphs and drawings a line of porce- 
lain pipe and fittings suitable for han- 
dling food products. They are highly 
vitrified, non-absorbent and practically 
indestructible. Spacers, elbows, tees, 
crosses, reducers and other fittings are 
shown and tables of various sizes given. 
Hand wheel valve, check valves are 
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Cochrane Corp.’s Booklet No. 4150, 
deals with multiport safety relief 
valves. In its 30 pages, illustrations of. 
its numerous applications are found. 
Of special interest is the revised “Siz- 
ing Data on Relief Valves,” which in- 
clude capacity and pressure rise tables 
very convenient to use for size selec- 


tion. 
Control Equipment 


Photoelectric Colorimeter 


Photovolt Corporation has issued a 
15-page bulletin describing a new pho- 
toelectric instrument designed especi- 
ally for water analysis and other tests 
requiring the accurate measurement of 
faint colorations and turbidities. The 
unit is thoroughly described in the text, 
which is illustrated by means of draw- 
ings. In addition, a detailed discus- 
sion of the principle and the procedure 
involved is given. 


Instruments 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, has is- 
sued Catalog No. 370, presenting the 
company’s full line of recording and 
indicating instruments for measure- 
ment and control. It is arranged for 
quick reference and is profusely illus- 
trated. The various sections deal with 
temperature applications, pressure, hu- 
midity, flow, liquid level, density and 
other process variables. 


eeoee eer eee rere eee eeeene 


Rotameters 


A 34-page brochure on rotameters 
has just been released by Schutte & 
Koerting Co. The construction, the 
principal applications and advantages 
of the various types of rotameters 
they manufacture, are fully described 
and illustrated. Parts of a typical rota- 
meter are shown in sketches and photo- 
graphs. Instructions for installing, 
cleaning and piping arrangements are 
given. 


Helicoid Gage 


Complete technical data on pressure 
gages is given in 14-page bulletin, No. 
400, published by American Chain and 
Cable Co., Inc. The company states 
that helicoid gages are guaranteed ac- 
curate to within % of 1 percent of the 
total dial graduation over the upper 95 


also described and shown. percent of the 280 deg. dial are. Cut- 
Ee ee ee ee ee 1 
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Modern Food Processors 


“PASS Whe SHLT" < 


BY ZIXATOR 


The Lixate Rock Salt Dissolver will help 
keep production on a continuous basis in your 
plant by providing crystal clear brine at the turn 
of a valve, whenever and wherever needed. 


Lixate Brine contributes to the efficient oper- 
ation of modern food plants of all kinds. Meat, 
vegetable, fish and other food processors find the 
quality of Lixate Brine eminently satisfactory 


for the curing, flavoring, pickling and preserv- 


Salt is handled only once—from nearby : 
ing of different foods. 


storage to the Lixator. Control of brine produc- 
tion, salt feed, water input, and brine discharge 
are completely automatic. There are no produc- 
tion interruptions while handling salt and 


The Lixate Rock Salt Dissolver comes in a 
variety of sizes, to meet any needed brine re- 
quirement. 


making brine. 


Ss Se Oe 


a 
Get the full story. Learn how H 
others have boosted efficiency, 
cut costs. It’s the way to continu- [| 
ous production. Write today for 
"The Lixate Process for Making 
Brine." 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Dept, FI-6, Scranton, Pa. 





Name 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC 
Scranton, Pa 





Street 





State 





City. 
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away photographs and line drawings 
show the complete line of helicoid 
gages and how they work, what goes 
into them, how they are put together, 
and explains why they are so accurate. 


Counting Devices ............ece0. 14 


Machine time, production output and 
conveyor loads can all be recorded with 
devices shown in Form 50, an 8-page 
announcement on counters from Elec- 
tropet, Inc. ; 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 


Single-Stage Pump ............... 15 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. announces the 
publication of a 20-page two-color cata- 
log covering the design, construction 
and engineering details of its Cameron 
single-stage general service pumps. A 
number of pages of this bulletin show 
typical installations, several others give 
cross-sections and interior views; an- 
other presents the various types of 
drives available. 


Overhead Conveyor ............... 16 


A well-illustrated 20-page bulletin, 
showing actual installations of over- 
head conveyors, has been issued by 
Lamson Corp. In addition to the illus- 
trations, there are four plant sketches 
showing how the overhead conveyors 
interlock to produce a smooth flow to 
all operations. Each photograph is ac- 
companied by detailed descriptive text. 


Conveyor Belts ...........ccccscccces 17 


B. F. Goodrich Co. has issued a 
leaflet entitled, “Guide to the Selection 
of Conveyor Belt Grades.” The publi- 
cation discusses differences in various 
grades, outlines the reliable measure- 
ments of qualities in various type belts 
and the services for which they are 
commonly applied. 


Plant Supplies 
PO I 5. 8 oe bia ie a ead 18 


General Printing Ink Co. has released 
a 16-page bulletin describing a new 
type of printing ink called “Hydry.” 
The booklet describes how this ink 
differs from the four conventional 
types. Its principal properties are that 
it does not oxidize nor does it require 
evaporation of solvents to harden. The 
bulletin gives the theory involved in 
the immediate hardening of the outer 
film surface and shows how the the- 
ory is applied in the new ink. 


Stencil Duplicator ................ 19 


The Multistamp Co. has published a 
6-page bulletin describing various com- 
bination outfits of stencil duplicator 
sets called “Multistamp.” It tells how 
it can be used to stencil shipping tags, 
labels, cards, wood, cloth, cardboard or 
paper. It also describes the procedure 
by which you can either type or draw 
on a stencil, which is supplied, mount 
it on a frame, ink it and then use it 
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PROCESSING 










Made 
sizes. 
driven . 
cial telescopic hopper for effi- 
continuous feeding of 


cient, 
various dry powder formulations. 


EQUIPMENT 





in various types and 
Model shown is metor- 


. equipped with spe- 














Crushers, Grinders, Sifters, Attrition Mills . 


. Material Processing Ma- 


chinery of every type. Designed to your requirements by experienced engi- 
neers whose reputation is founded upon doing things right. Literature 


available. Inquiries invited. 


ROBINSON pMANUFACTU RING CO. 


ant: Muncy, 


Pa. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, 


INC. 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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YCLONE Metal Conveyor 
Belts are made in three 
types: Chain Link, Flat Wire and 
Flex-Grid. Our salesmen, engi- 
neers and metallurgists are thor- 
oughly qualified to help you de- 
cide which type of belt will work 
best for you . . . which metal, 
alloy or finish will best 
meet your operating 
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Need conveyor belts? 
CYCLONE offers three types! 


STATES 





















conditions. Cyclone’s enviable 
reputation for quality is backed 
by 25 years’ experience in making 
metal conveyor belts—your as- 
surance of a dependable product. 
Consult Cyclone about your con- 
veyor belt problems. Offices in 
principal cities . . . factories in 
Middle West and on Pacific 
Coast. Write for free catalog No. 3. 


By the makers of Cyclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Dept H-66, Waukegan, Illinois 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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TEAM 


A Cyclotherm may be installed anywhere 
— functions without foundation, pitting or 
stack. Note favorable “go-thru’ dimensions. 











200 H. P. MODEL 
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Cyclotherm Steam Generators are designed for opera- 
tion with modern fuels to meet modern steam prob- 
lems! They are low in initial cost and may be installed 
easily, speedily and economically. 


Quick Steaming — High Efficiency 
Exclusive Cyclotherm engineering features give you 
very quick steaming, combined with adequate steam 
capacity so that heavy, peak loads may be satisfied 
without pressure drop. The operating efficiency of 
Cyclotherm units will be not less than 80%. All 
Cyclotherm units may be fired with light oil or gas; 
heavy oil operation in sizes from 50 to 200 HP. Units 
may also be equipped with a combination oil-gas 
burner that permits quick change-over from one fuel 
to the other by merely throwing a switch. 
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-at minimum cost! 


COSTS LESS TO INSTALL— LESS TO OPERATE 


@G @YCLOTHERM STEAM GENERATORS 


" CYCLOTHERM CORPORATION, 90 BROAD STREET, BOX 801, 


when you want it 









Wlustration- 40 HP Model 
equipped with combination oil 


and gas burner. 





Automatic Controls —Wide 
Range Modulation 


All Cyclotherm units are fully automatic in their opera- 
tion and require only the minimum of attention and 
maintenance. Units from 50 to 200 HP are equipped 
with wide range modulating controls that fire the 
unit from 30 to 100% of capacity in response to steam 
demand —Cyclotherm efficiency remains at the same 
high rate throughout the range of modulation, and 
steam pressures are maintained on an even level. 
Cyclotherm units come in sizes from 5 to 200 HP 
and in pressures from 15 to 200 psi. They are shipped 
complete with boiler, burner, all controls and acces- 
sories assembled —fully piped, wired, test fired for 
performance and ready to operate on arrival. 


Write, wire or phone for more complete information. 






NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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like a rubber stamp. Units can be 
obtained in various sizes all using the 
same. principle. 
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“Plastics for Light Conditioning,” is 
the name of a 12-page booklet issued 
by General Electric Company. It de- 
scribes the uses of plastics for reflec- 
tors and shades. The illustrated book- 
let lists all models now available, with 
the characteristics of each type. 


Water BOlvener.... 62s ces 6 bok ede les 21 


Benefits and economies of soft water 
are presented in Bulletin 607, released 
by Elgin Softener Corp. It describes 
water softeners and other zeolite water 
conditioning equipment. Of special in- 
terest is the description of their newest 
design, which in comparison to water 
softeners of conventional design is 
said to accommodate as much as 44 
percent more water softener zeolite. 
One section of the bulletin tells how to 
modernize existing water softeners. 


Miscellaneous 
Fire Fighting Equipment........... 22 


Use of mechanical foam, formed 
without chemical reaction, is explained 
in a 16-page booklet published by Py- 
rene Manufacturing Co. with the title 
“Air Foam.” The nature and advantages 
of air foam are presented. Action pho- 
tographs show foam equipment in use. 


Construction Engineers ............ 23 


Economical planning is emphasized 
by Mutual Construction Corp., engi- 
neers and contractors, in a release “Con- 
struction Facilities Available,” which 
lists recent building projects. This 
firm has handled emergency housing 
undertakings. 


Public Relations ............. wien 


Publicity technic for the smaller com- 
pany is the subject of the third of a 
series of booklets on public relations 
problems from the Electrical Manufac- 
turers Public Information Center. 


Conmiltants) © 0.64 66s cco csv eenivaws 25 


“Microchemical Services” is the title 
of a folder from the micro-analyticai 
laboratory of Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


Tools and Fixtures................ 26 


Precision Equipment Co. has issued a 
new seasonal 36-page catalog of tools 
and fixtures useful in the plant, office 
and laboratory. 


I iyo bce vexcieaeds 27 


“At Your Service” is the name of a 
new 100-page booklet put out by Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. It is 
intended for the baking industry and 
is replete with illustrations. Numerous 
formulas are given to show how scarce 
ingredients can be stretched in the 
manufacture of cakes, icings, sweet 
doughs, cookies, pies and so forth. A 
section describes how power equipment 
and labor may be conserved. 
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protect yours fully by 
means of SCHWARZ SCIENTIFIC 
TESTING AND CONTROL 


With familiar brands of foods and beverages now back 
on store shelves, in quantity, your label—and particularly its 
claims—assumes an added significance. 


To regain, and hold, acceptance of your product, both your 
label and advertising claims must remain valid from the time 
processing is completed until the food is ultimately con- 
sumed—a responsibility which Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., 
has shared with many leading food and beverage manu- 


facturers. 
Toward this end, Schwarz offers a variety of services 
including: 
Analysis of samples — at all stages of processing. . 
—erennie of routine testing procedures in your 
plant. 


Recommendations as to manufacturing procedure 
and maintenance of sanitary conditions—plus many 
other services. 






Write now for the new, 20-page Schwarz Bul- 
letin “Scientific Quality Control of Foods and 
Beverages” prepared for food and beverage plant 
executives, chemists and engineers. 






202 EAST 44th ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ASBESTOS In acTION 


Structural 

materials 
that always 
Stay young... 


Design and construction by the Austin Company 


e For rugged strength and staying- 
power, K&M “Century” Flat As- 
bestos-Cement Sheet materials are 
unbeatable. K&M Standard Asbes- 
tos Lumber and K&M Monobestos 
are two such products that grow 
tougher with age, never need main- 
tenance, and practically last forever. 


The most recent addition to the 
“Century” Flat Asbestos Sheet 
family is K&M “Century” APAC 
—a sturdy, light-weight mate- 
rial that’s highly resistant to the 
common enemies of most building 


materials. Fire, rodents, termites, 
weather, rot .. . APAC withstands 
them all, and seems to stay eter- 
nally young. Its 4‘ x 8’ sheets are 
ideal for many types of industrial 
construction, such as walls, parti- 
tions, ceilings, elevator shaft linings 
—in fact APAC has as many uses 
as a building has surfaces. 


K&M “Century” Flat Asbestos 
Sheet Materials hold the right an- 
swer to many construction prob- 
lems. Write-to us for full information 


on what they can do for YOU. 


Keasbey & Mattison 
has been making it serve 
mankind since 1873 
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KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY-AMBLER- PENNSYLVANIA 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


NEW DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 





VITAMINS 


Carotene Loss 


THE problem of carotene retention in 
vegetable leaf meals is one of pre- 
venting oxidation of a highly unsat- 
urated and therefore relatively un- 
stable compound. Storage tempera- 
ture and oxalic acid content are the 
primary factors. 

Leaves of beet, carrot, broccoli, 
lima bean, rhubarb, spinach and 
sweet corn were dried to a moisture 
content of 5 percent, ground, and 
stored at 41, 75, and 100 deg. F. 
Carotene concentrates were prepared 
from a mixture of the leaf meals. Of 
the three temperatures used, the 
greatest carotene stability was at 41 
deg. F. and the least at 100 deg. F. 
Retention varied with species of leaf, 
and a high oxalic acid content seemed 
to be favorable. Concentrates dis- 
solved in oils are more stable than 
crystalline carotene in the same oils, 
possibly due to tocopherol in the con- 
centrate. Levels of carotene up to 
1,000 micrograms per gram are more 
stable than the 5,000 and 15,000 mi- 
crogram levels. Oil solutions are 
more stable at 41 deg. F. than at 
higher temperatures. Addition of 
d-isoascorbyl palmitate and soybean 
lecithin to the solution is ineffective 
in reducing loss of carotene. Charts 
are given in this article to show 
the effect of storage temperatures 
and blanching on carotene retention 
in dry vegetable leaf meals, effect of 
temperature on stability of concen- 
trate in oils, effect of concentration 
on retention in oils at 41 deg. F., 
effect of source on retention in oils. 








Digest from “Carotene Loss in Stored 
Leaf Meals and Extracts,” by M. E Wall 
and E, G. Kelley, Industrial and Engineer- 
ng CaamNerY, vol. 38, 215-218, February, 
: a 


FATS and OILS 
Non-break Soybean Oil 


WHEN oils, such as soybean, are 
heated, a dark colored precipitate, 
known as “break,” is formed. To 
produce a non-break oil a wet alkali 
refining is customarily employed,.and 
the reaction mixture is allowed to 
stand to permit settling of the 
sludge. Soap is formed, and since 
water is present, there is a problem 
of emulsification of some oil with a 
resulting loss of oil. 
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It is the object of a recent patent 
to produce a light-colored, non-break 
oil by first treating the oil with an 
acid clay having a pH less than 5, 
removing the clay, adding water to 
emulsify the phosphatides, and sepa- 
rating the emulsion by centrifuging. 
Fuller’s earth, with a pH greater 
than 8, is added to the oil. After a 
period of 10 minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 220 to 240 deg. F. the oil is 
filtered. 

It is claimed that by this method a 
soybean oil which is non-break at 
600 deg. F. can be produced. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,392,390, issued 
January 8, 1946, on an application dated 
July 15, 1942, to P. L. Julian and H. T. 


Iveson, and assigned to The Glidden Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MEATS 


Vitamin Retention 
In Processed Meats 


PorK luncheon meat, processed at 
235 deg. F. in 12-0z. and 214-lb. cans, 
was stored at 45, 70 and 98 deg. F. 
for 12 months. At three-month in- 
tervals the cans were sampled and 
assayed for thiamin, niacin, ribo- 
flavin and pantothenic acid. Color, 
flavor and texture were also exam- 
ined at the same intervals. 

The heat treatment given the meat 
reduced the thiamin content from 
565 mg. per 100 g. to 300 to 440 mg. 
During storage, losses at 45 deg. F. 
were entirely negligible. At 98 deg. 
F. 0-50 mg. remained after a year. 
At 70 deg. F. about two-thirds of the 
thiamin was retained. Color, flavor, 
and texture changes correlated with 
the thiamin losses, storage at 45 
deg. F. giving best quality. Pork 
luncheon meat should be stored be- 
low 70 deg. F. if long storage periods 
are necessary. 

Riboflavin was not appreciably af- 
fected by either processing or stor- 
age, but kept its initial value of 210 
mg. per 100 g. throughout the test. 
Niacin and pantothenic acid were 
reduced from 4.0 to 810 mg. per 100 
g. to 3.17 to 3.70 mg. and 510 to 580 
mg., respectively, by the heat-proc- 
essing treatment. Thereafter, they 
underwent no further change at any 
temperature during the 12 months 
storage period. 





Digest from “Vitamin Retention in Proc- 
essed Meat,” by J. F. Feaster, J. M. Jack- 
son, D. A. Greenwood and H. R. Kraybill, 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, vol. 
38, 87-90, January. 1946. 
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RAW MATERIALS 


Potato Yields 


POTATO yields are affected by the size 
of the whole or cut seeds and by the 
seed spacings. Studies made at 
Presque Isle, Maine, over a three 
year period, with whole seed pota- 
toes of the following sizes: 1 to 1% 
in., 144 to 1% in., 1% to 111/16 in., 
and 111/16 to 1% in., and cut seed 
consisting of large seconds (tubers 
111/16 to 1% in. cut into halves), 
1-, 14% and 2-oz. pieces cut from 1% 
to 2% in. tubers, showed consistent 
increases in yield with increasing 
size of whole and cut seed used. In- 
creases in yield were sufficient to 
more than pay for the extra cost of 
seed and harvesting. As the size of 
the seed was increased, the number 
of stalks and number of tubers per 
hill increased. A part of the increase 
in yield, however, was in the pro- 
duction of smaller than 1%-in. 
tubers. The use of large seed would 
appear to be more profitable to a 
seed grower than to a table stock 
grower. 

Effect of seed spacing was like- 
wise studied. Three spacings, 6, 9 
and 12 in., were used. Total yields 
increased as seed spacing was de- 
creased. Average size of tubers de- 
creased as spacing was decreased. 
Data suggests that a seed grower 
could profitably use a 6-in. spacing 
but that a table grower should use a 
spacing of net less than 9 in. 





Digest from “Size of Whole «nd Cut Seed 
and Spacing in Relation to Potato Yields,”’ 
by J. A. Chucka, A, Hawkins, B. E. Brown 
and F. H. Steinmetz, Maine Agricultural 
> me la Station Bulletin 439, December, 


ASSAY METHODS 
New Assay for Vitamin C 


OXIDIZABLE property of ascorbic acid 
is used in one of the most accurate 
methods of assay that permits the 
ascorbic acid to be titrated with 
standard iodine solutions. Unfor- 
tunately this method has not been of 
much practical value for the analysis 
of natural products and enriched 
pharmaceuticals because of their 
highly colored nature. The method 
studied by the authors obviates the 
color interferences and permits the 
use of iodine titration methods in all 
instances. The method makes use of 
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ONE POINT LUBRICATION— 
Gearing, bearings and mechanical 
load brake automatically lubricated 
by single oil reservoir. 
ANTIFRICTION BEARINGS 
— Highest grade antifriction bear- 
ings are used throughout. 

FULLY ENCLOSED—Operating 
mechanism sealed in cylindrical 
hoist frame—free from dust, mois- 
ture and fumes. 

ALLOY STEEL GEARING— 
Heat-treated, machine cut from 
forged alloy steel 
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LIFTABOUT, JR. IS BUILT LIKE A 


HEAVY-DUTY HOIST TO STAND 
UP UNDER SEVERE OPERATING 
CONDITIONS 


Y popular demand — Shepard 
Niles developed a lightweight 
hoist that has all the features and 
advantages you have come to expect 
of load lifting equipment. Every de- 
tail of construction has been thor- 
oughly tested, every condition of 
performance proved. Built to give 
dependable load handling service, the 
new LiftAbout, Jr. assures you of 
long durable service with a minimum 
investment and maintenance cost. 


Write today for bulletin giving com- 
plete particulars about the new 
lightweight LiftAbout, Jr. 


CRANE &F HOIST CORPORATION 


Shepard Niles 


422 SCHUYLER AVENUE eMONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
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a modern vacuum tube voltmeter. 
With a pair of polarized platinum 
electrodes, immersed in the solution 
to be tested, and connected to the 
vacuum tube voltmeter, the iodine 
solution is gradually added to a 
known amount of the sample being 
tested. At the equivalent point the 
indicator tube opens immediately 
and completely. From the quantity 
of iodine solution used and the 
amount of sample taken, the percent 
of vitamin C present may be easily 
calculated. 

Digest from “Iodimetric Titrimetric De- 
termination of Vitamin C,’’ by Jane Adams, 
M. M. Acker and H. A. Frediani, read be- 
fore the Division of Analytical and Micro 


Chemistry of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at Atlantic City, N. J., April 9, 1946. 


STORAGE 


Storage of Dried Fruits 


MOISTURE and sulphur dioxide affect 
the color and keeping qualities of 
dried fruits stored at high tempera- 
tures. Palatability tests and color 
comparisons were used to determine 
their effects upon the keeping quali- 
ties of dried apricots. 

Under anaerobic conditions it was 
found that storage life was increased 
by high moisture contents. The ef- 
fect was reduced as the oxygen con- 
tent increased until at 100 mg. oxy- 
gen per 100 g. of fruit storage life 
was reduced. Very low moisture re- 
tards darkening. 

Storage life is proportional to the 
sulphur dioxide content in the range 
1,500 to 8,000 ppm. Amounts up to 
25,000 ppm. are also effective but 
with a declining rate of increase in 
shelf life. It retards darkening only, 
and dried apricots will deteriorate to 
the point of inedibility at levels as 
high as 5,000 ppm. SO,. Palatability 
tests indicate that 6,500 ppm. SO, 
prior to cooking is not objectionable 
to most people. 





Digest from “Storage of Dried Fruit. In- 
fluence of Moisture and Sulfur Dioxide on 
Deterioration of Apricots,” by E. R. Stadt- 
man, H. A. Barker, E. M. Mvak and G. 
MacKinney, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, vol. 38, 99-104, January, 1946. 


Color Changes in Eggs 


CoLor changes in eggs during cold 
storage are due to diffusion of iron 
from the yolk to the white. Concur- 
rently, there is a diffusion of egg 
white into the yolk. 

When hens were fed cottonseed 
meal or cottonseed oil, their eggs 
showed discoloration after a few 
months in cold storage. Spectro- 
graphic analysis showed that dis- 
coloration was not caused by a modi- 
fication or diffusion of the normal 
pigments of egg white or yolk. Addi- 
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towns and cities, it goes by rapid air- 
rail schedules to 23,000 other com- 
munities in this country. Service 
direct by air to and from scores of 
foreign countries in the world’s best 
planes, giving the world’s best 
service. 


at any Airline or Railway Express office. 
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When You Want a shipment to go the fastest way, the word 
“rush” is not enough. Specify “Air Express” and be sure. 


Phone For Pick-Up as soon as package is ready. Special deliv- 
ery at other end often means same-day delivery between many 
airport towns and cities as far as 1,000 miles apart. 


Air Express goes everywhere. In addition to 375 airport 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for the Time and Rate Schedule on Air Express. It contains illumi- 
nating facts to help you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or ask for it 





Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 









tion of iron to egg white in the 
amount found in yolk produced a 
pink color. Consequently, discolora- 
tion of whites of stored eggs is at- 
tributed to diffusion of iron from 
the yolks into the whites and its re- 
action with conalbumin. The salmon 
color of yolks of stored eggs is at- 
tributed to the diffusion of conalbu- 
min into the yolks, its reaction with 
the iron to produce a pink color, and 
a blending of this color with the 
yellow of normal yolks. 

ing Gold Btoragee’ by eee dele 
Ss. L. Bandemer, presented before the Divj- 
sion of Agricultural and Food Chemistry 


of the American Chemical Society at At- 
lantic City, N. J., April 10, 1946. , 


DAIRY 
Irradiation of Milk 


AN experimental plant for the vita- 
min-D enrichment of milk by ultra- 
violet light is in operation in Ger- 
many. The plant consists of a 7x2 ft. 
cylinder of aluminum sheet, housing 
a spiral made from 330 ft. of quartz 
tubing, .89 in. inside diameter. The 
entire cylinder is flooded with ultra- 
violet light from 8 straight tubes. 
Capacity of the plant is 100 gal. per 
hour. It is claimed that besides in- 
creasing the vitamin-D content of 
the milk, pasteurization at room tem- 
perature also takes place. 





Digest from “Dairying in Germany,” by 
H. M. Langton, Food (London), vol. 15, 
175, 91-92, April, 1946. 


Bacteria, Fat and Vitamins 
In Goats Milk 


GOAT’S MILK contains fewer bac- 
teria and less riboflavin, but about 
the same amount of fat and ascorbic 
acid as cow’s milk. Thirty-nine sam- 
ples of goat’s milk were obtained 
from localities throughout Massa- 
chusetts and arrived at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station laboratory 
at temperatures ranging from 34 to 
40 deg. F. Sixty percent of the sam- 
ples represented a single milking of 
one animal. The other samples were 
composites of milk from herds of 8, 
19, 50 and 65 goats. Four breeds 
were represented; their ages varied 
from one to 12 years and the stages 
of. lactation from 10 days to 36 
months. The majority were stall-fed, 
but 14 of the samples were from 
goats that also received herbage 
varying from buds and twigs of 
bushes, to clover, timothy, and red 
top pasture. 

The average bacteria count of the 
milk was 3,500 per cc., the average 
fat’ content 4.3 percent. Reduced 
ascorbic acid from stall-fed goats av- 
eraged 15.1 mg. and from those re- 
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Packaging Problem is--- 


TLAV-O-TALV ER 


TODAY ... your product, like millions of pounds 
of other quality foods can go to market in Royal's 
Pliofilm-lined FLAV-O-TAINER . . . the natural 
flavor, freshness, and goodness fully protected 
from your plant to the consumer’s pantry! 
That's a bold statement to make, but one that 
has been proven time after time by Royal on 
such flavor sensitive products as 
coffee, dried fruits and cake 
mixes, etc. 
TODAY ... let Royal Tech- 
nicians show YOU... through 










* Cuts moisture loss to a minimum. 


* Assists in FLAVOR RETENTION— 
natural flavor and freshness sealed 
in hermetically 


* Eliminates INSECT INFESTATION 


*Stops PRODUCTION BOTTLE- 
NECKS 


oretrAtive * Eliminates heavy MACHIN- 













a distinctive package de- : Pitan i 
sign suited to your market Mae * ri 
iN: ¢ Permits automatic “valving- 


AV-0-TAL 2 
| wy: off” of PRODUCT GASES 


Sey = 
* Provides HIGH PRODUCTION EF- 
FICIENCY—ease_ in filling and 
reading 


*\Insures immediate SALES APPEAL 
and longer SHELF-LIFE 


* Speeds CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 
through the “known” advantages 
of both FLAV-O-TAINER and PLIO- 

FILM. 


needs... through actual 
cost, performance and 
production data—how 
FLAV-O-TAINER can be 
placed in service on 
your selling job 
quickly and _ profit- 
ably. 

For the answer to 
YOUR packaging 
problem, call or 
write your require- 
ments to Royal to- 
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ard-to-get-at spaces are easi- 

ly reached with the Handi- 
belt—the all purpose incline, de- 
cline or horizontal portable belt 
conveyor. Its design allows the 
carrier belt to be horizontal at 
any height from 18 inches to 42 
inches. It can be used as a piler 
elevating from 10 inches to 6 
feet 3 inches or from 30 inches 
to 7 feet 6 inches, or any angle 
or degree between those ex- 
tremes. Either end may be raised 
or lowered. 

The Handibelt handles boxes, 
cartons, crates, bags, and other 
packages up to 100 lbs. The 
rubber covered belt is free of 
side rails — commodities wider 
than 14 inches may be carried. 

This flexible unit may be used 
as a piler, a horizontal conveyor, 
a connecting link between other 























































conveyors, as a feeder conveyor. 
Any number of Handibelts can 
be placed in line to form a con- 
tinuous conveyor to reach re- 
mote spaces. 

Weighs less than 500 Ibs. — 
easily wheeled about by one 
person. Equipped with % hp. 
motor—plug it into any ordina- 
ry lighting circuit. 

Get complete information today — write 
for Handibelt Bulletin No. F1-56. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 





ROLLER-BELT-SLAT-PUSHBAR CONVEYORS + PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
AND PILERS + SPIRAL CHUTES 
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ceiving pasture 20.0 mg. per liter, 
The riboflavin content of the milk 
from stall-fed goats averaged 1.24 
mg. and from those receiving pas- 
ture 1.02 mg. per liter. 
Digest from “‘The Variation in the Bac- 
teria, Fat, Ascorbic Acid, and Riboflavin 
Content of Goat’s Milk,’’ by A. D. Holmes, 
H. G. Lindquist, and E. K. Greenwood, 


Massachusetts Experiment Station Bulletin 
428, 27, October, 1945. 


MICROBIOLOGY 


Salmonella in Dried Eggs 


SALMONELLA organisms have been 
reported in dried eggs. Though no 
serious health hazards have been at- 
tributed to this source, dangerous 
species have been found in duck, 
pigeon, and turkey eggs. In the work 
reported here 2,400 hens’ eggs were 
examined for the presence of Sal- 
monella types; 1,000 from a flock of 
55 known Salmonella pullorum reac- 
tors were examined as to contents, 
and 400 from the same flock for Sal- 
monella types on the shell, as well as 
1,000 eggs from normal birds. Selec- 
tive media were used and organisms 
were classified as Salmonella when 
they satisfied the criteria of Gibbons 
and Moore. 

The contents of the 1,000 eggs 
from the pullorum reacting flock 
showed 61 of them infected with Sal- 
monella pullorum. No Salmonella or- 
ganisms were obtained from the 400 
diseased shells, nor from the con- 
tents of the 1,000 eggs from normal 
birds. While the data indicate that 
hens’ eggs are unlikely to be infected 
with Salmonella organisms other 
than S. Pullorum, further studies 
should be made towards the manner 
in which other Salmonella species 
affect laying hens. 





Digest from “The Occurrence and Dis- 
tribution of Salmonella Types in Fowl. I. 
Isolation from Hens’ Eggs,’”’ by F. E. Chase 
and M. L. Wright, Canadian Journal of 
Research, vol. 24F, 77-80, January, 1946. 


FISH 


Control of Rancidity 
In Stored Fish 


THE ONSET of rancidity in flesh of 
fatty fish can be almost entirely pre- 
vented if the fish are stored in the 
frozen state in the presence of a 
very high concentration of CO, or 
nitrogen gas. 

Tests were made at the Pacific 
Fisheries Experimental Station with 
fillets of fresh herring, red spring 
salmon, coho salmon, pink salmon 
and lemon sole. Half of the fillets 
from each fish were wrapped indi- 
vidually in M.S.T. cellophane and the 

(Turn to page 206) 
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a 10% dividend of 
happiness to the prime of life” 


THE STATEMENT above was made by one of the coun- 
try’s leading authorities on nutrition. 


Nutritionists, in recent years, have devoted a great 
amount of study to older age nutrition. More studies 
are now in progress. 


Commenting on these studies, a well-known pub- 
lication says: ““Gradualiy there has begun to crystal- 
lize in medical minds an exciting thought: that 
maybe the chronic symptoms of age aren’t age at 
all, but instead are the result of long-continued 
deficiency in diet.” 


The same publication continues: “. .. to prolong the 
usefulness of middle years, man must be taught 
proper eating habits during babyhood and must 
stick to them thruout youth and maturing years.” 


We have quoted these statements at length because 
we believe they will be of interest to food companies 
—particularly to those companies which may be 
planning specialized vitamin-fortified products for 
older age groups. 


Standard Brands Incorporated has spent much time 
and research in recent years developing products 
for Vitamin B complex, Vitamin D and protein 


supplementation of foods. These products are 
known for their dependability and uniformity. 


If you are now seeking ways of fortifying your com- 
pany’s products, we invite you to discuss your needs 
in confidence with one of our executives, 


Products containing 
VITAMIN D 


Fleischmann’s Hy-Dee 
Irradiated Dry Yeast 


Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast 
Type 700-H 


Standard Brands Viosterol 
(Activated Ergosterol) Steenbock Process 


Products containing 
NATURAL B COMPLEX FACTORS 


Fleischmann’s 
Pure Dry Primary Yeasts (Brewer's Strain) 


Fleischmann’s 
Bee-Flex Products 


Fleischmann’s 
Brewer's Yeast Extract Types 3 and 41 


Fleischmann’‘s 
Yeast Extract and Liver 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Pharmaceutical Division ° 


595 Madison Avenue . 
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Ferric Orthophosphate 


Monocalcium Phosphate 


Dicalcium Phosphate 





Tricalcium Phosphate 


Disodium Phosphate 
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Monsanto food-grade mineral supplements 


As the subject of nutrition takes on added significance, the value of 
Monsanto food-grade mineral supplements becomes more and more 
a factor in the broad field of food enrichment. 

Derived from elemental phosphorous that is better than 99.9% 
pure, Monsanto phosphoric acid and food phosphates assure manu- 
facturers and processors continuing uniformity and product purity — 
definitely an asset in nutrition and sales. 

Monsanto is the world’s largest commercial producer of phosphorous 
—recognized as an authority on the subject of mineral supplements. 
Requests for technical information and 
assistance are welcomed .. . Contact 
the nearest Monsanto Office, or write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second 


Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY CH SERVES MANKIND 





Birmingham, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 





Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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remainder lightly brined and drained 
before wrapping. They were packed 
into waxed fillet cartons, frozen and 
stored overnight at —-25 deg. F., then 
subjected to the following treat- 
ments: (1) Controls were stored in 
air, (2) cartons stored in a pressure 
cooker, in which all but 0.1 percent 
of the air was replaced with CO,, 
(3) same as (2) except that nitro- 
gen gas was used instead of CO,, 
(4) cartons placed in a container 
similar to (2) and a steady stream 
of CO, flushed through it for 30 min- 
utes before sealing. Treatments 
were carried out at 14 deg. F. and 
containers stored at this tempera- 
ture. 

After 40 days’ storage, peroxide 
values for the air-stored fillets were 
considerably higher than at the be- 
ginning of the experiment. The 
fillets that were vacuum treated and 
stored in CO, or nitrogen gas 
showed no increase in peroxide 
values, but in those flushed with CO, 
there was a noticeable increase, in- 
dicating that sufficient oxygen re- 
mained in the packages to cause fat 
oxidation. 




































Digest from “Control of Ranecidity in 
Stored Fish. II,’’ by H. L. A. Tarr, Progress 
Reports of the Pacific Coast Stations, Van- 
couver, B. C. No. 66, March, 1946. 


BAKING 
Soy Flour in Baking 


EXCELLENT bread may be made from 
wheat-soy flour blends including up 
to 8 percent soy flour by the use of 
from 3 to 5 times the quantities of 
potassium bromate needed for wheat 
flour alone. Baking studies were car- 
ried out in the Federal Soft Wheat 
Laboratory at Wooster, Ohio, using a 
commercially milled and_ bleached 
hard red spring wheat flour contain- 
ing 15 percent protein, with various 
increments up to 8 percent of each of 
three different soy flours. Amounts 
of potassium bromate up to 8 mg. 
per 100 g. of flour were used. Ab- 
sorption and mixing time were varied 
and bakings were made with and 
without 4 percent milk solids. Qual- 
ity of the bread, as measured by loaf 
volume and crumb grain, was even 
better than for wheat flour alone pro- 
vided the quantity of potassium bro- 
mate used in the baking formula was 
increased according to the amount 
of soy flour used. Absorption and 
mixing time increased with the 
amount of soy flour used. 

A hexane-extracted flour buffered 
the effect of excess potassium bro- 
mate fully as effectively as nonfat 
milk solids. Crumb color of the bread 
became progressively more cream- 
gray with increased amounts of soy 
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flour. Color change produced by 
adding as much as 4 percent soy 


flour probably would not be noticed 
by most consumers. 
Digest from ‘Loaf Volume Potentialities, 


Buffering Capacity, and Other Baking Prop- 
erties of Soy Flour in Blends with Spring 
Wheat Flour,” K. F. Finney, Cereal Chem- 


istry, vol. 23, January, 1946. 
B VA HH, E MAP. DEHYDRATION 


Drying Whole Milk 


POWDERED whole milk having 
markedly improved keeping qualities 
and freedom from oxidation is the 
subject of a recent invention. 

The patented process consists of 
separating milk into skim milk and 
cream, condensing the skim milk, 
heating both portions to 170 to 180 
deg. F. for 15 to 30 minutes, recom- 
bining the heat-treated portions and 
drying the mixture to a powder. 





Digest from U. S. Patent 2,392,401, issued 
January 8, 1946, on an application dated 
July 29, 1942, to G. C. North and A. J. 
Alton, and assigned to Beatrice Creamery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Dehydrating Meat 


MEAT can be dehydrated successfully 
by the drum-cabinet, retort-cabinet, 
air-rotary, drum-air flotation and 
freezing-cabinet methods. Of the 
pre-treatment methods, retort cook- 
ing followed by grinding resulted in 
the most rapid dehydration. Drum 
cooking, preceded by grinding, led to 
the slowest drying. 

After grinding through a 1.125-in. 
plate, meat was cooked on a double 
drum dehydrator with drums sepa- 
rated 0.10 in. at a temperature of 

‘ 338 deg. F. for 48 seconds, followed 
Strategically centered between producer and by regrinding through a 0.25-in. 
consumer .. . on the main line of the Norfolk plate, spreading on screen trays, 1.5 


aa , Ib. per sq. ft., and drying in a cab- 
& Western and Virginian railroads . . together inah salle: Uhiemmas-aleanialinn al ait 


with arterial highways . . . ROANOKE is ideally at 180 deg. F. and not over 81 per- 
located to cold storage your perishable foods. cent relative humidity. Longer cook- 
1,000,000 cubic feet of modern cooler and ing times and higher steam pressure 
freezer space with complete financial protection. in the drums reduced the time re- 
For ready access to your markets . . . plus rapid quired to produce a dehydrated meat 


: ‘ he Ce of 10 percent moisture. Drying times 
handling to insure speedy distribution..... vuneed teem 940 6 nnve, Gending 


choose ROANOKE. Icing facilities available. on cooking temperatures and drying 


Write for illustrated folder. air temperatures. High fat content 
made little difference except at high- 
er temperatures when encasement of 


* ca a U. | K = y C a & the meat particles reduced drying 
rate. 


Pressure cooking of the meat be- 
fore grinding through a 0.25-in. 

Co f " at Ea ra C r plate and then drying in a cabinet on 
. trays spread 1.5 lb. per sq. ft., gave 

dle. satisfactory results with air at 180 

IGEN deg. F., or even as low as 160 deg. F. 


Again, meat of high-fat content 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA dried more slowly at the elevated 


temperatures, even though the re- 
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You Dout Eat the Shells 
When You Fiat Peanuts 


The outside shell of the peanut has no taste or food value, so you throw 
it away. The hulls, sticks, impurities and waste materials—the “ex- 
hausted” particles—that result from the exclusive Stange process of ex- 
tracting flavors from natural spices, are thrown away, literally tons of 
it a year, because they have no flavoring power for your products. 

At Stange, we unlock ail the flavor of natural spices in a concentrated, 
easy-to-use form—C. O. S. (Cream of Spice) Seasonings, leaving only 
the true spice flavor that always has the same degree of strength. All 
fibre, pith, and unsightly specks are gone—only the essential oils and 
aromatic oleo resins go into your products. 

C. O. S. never varies, it dissolves instantly, eliminating excessive 
mixing. Get only true flavor, get Stange’s Cream of Spice. 


- WM J. STANGE CO. - 


2540 W. Monroe St.,_ Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The PROOF 
of the COOKING 


IS HERE 














1a 
SUN UIILA 


ASEPTIC-THERMO INDICATOR (0. 


ANGELES 
4665 Welt an iohohs BiVO. - 1o$ 


COOK-CHEX retort tags provide positive 
protection against uncooked materials. 
On every batch, a tag if purple warns: 
“Uncooked.” But a green tag means: 
“Cooked.” And you can depend on its 
unfailing accuracy. 


ATI COOK-CHEX tags prevent spoilage, 
waste and possible embarrassment for 
less than 1/50¢ per case. They react 
only to moist heat, such as pure steam or 
superheated water. Their definite change 
in color is easily checked. Each tag 
serves as a permanent processing record. 
ATI COOK-CHEX will fit easily into your 
present procedure. Send in a trial order 
now. $9.75 per M. 
= 
\ THIS METAL CONTAINER is a 
\ practical, sturdy holder for 
Cook-Chex tags. Write for FREE 
sample holder and tags, with 
complete facts and directions. 


ia! 
UUUI\ UIILA 


ASEPTIC- THERMO INDICATOR CO. 


4665S HOLLYWOOD BLVD. - LOS ANGELES 27 
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tort cooking removed part of the fat. 
Pressure-cooked meat dried faster 
than meat cooked in other ways, al- 
though open-kettle cooking was al- 
most as satisfactory. 

Rotary drums with and without 
steam heating tubes were also satis- 
factory, though meat of high-fat 
content tended to stick to the steam- 
heated tubes. A 6 ft. drier rotating 
2.4 r.p.m. with 65-lb. steam in the 
heating tubes had an optimum feed- 
ing rate of about 5 lb. of precooked 
meat per hour. Another type of ro- 
tary drier using heated air blown 
through it as the drying medium 
took an initial charge of 25 lb. of 
precooked meat followed by 1.5 Ib. 
per minute. 

An air-flotation drier gave very 
rapid drying at high temperatures 
and a relatively high rate even at 
160 to 180 deg. F. High fat did not 
retard drying by this method. Maxi- 
mum exposure to air is characteris- 
tic of the flotation drying. 

Freezing, followed by grinding 
and drying with air at 80 to 140 deg. 
F., gave a product closely approach- 
ing fresh meat in appearance and 
flavor. Very low moisture (one or 
two percent) may be necessary to 
restrain undesirable enzymic activity 
with freezing-drying methods. 

Digest from “Producing Dehydrated 
Meats by Drum-Cabinet, Retort-Cabinet, 
and Other Methods,” by O. G. Hankins and 


C. F. Dunker, Food Research, vol. 11, 1-13, 
January-February, 1946. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


pH Tolerance of Bacteria 


SPOILAGE of high-acid food products 
by bacteria generally considered as 
low-acid-tolerant types has been ob- 
served. Strains of Aerobacter aero- 
genes were found to decompose 
cream of tartar in a liquid media 
having pH values of 3.9 to 4.2, and 
strains of Aerobacillus macerans 
caused spoilage of canned fruit hav- 
ing pH values of 3.8 to 4.0. Evidence 
of the acid tolerance of both bacteria 
was obtained by repeated growth of 
purified cultures in media of high 
acidity. That environment played no 
role in the possible creation of the 
acid tolerance is supported by the 
fact that purified cultures were car- 
ried in neutral media. When trans- 
ferred to highly acid media they 
grew and caused decomposition of 
the fermentable constituents of the 
media. This suggests revaluation of 
present conceptions. 





Digest from “A Note on pH Tolerance of 
Aerobacter <Aerogenes and _ Aerobacillus 
Macerans as Related to Natural Ecology 
and Decomposition of Acid Food Products,” 
by R. H. Vaughn and T. C. Stadtman, 
Journal of Bacteriology, vol. 51, 263, Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 
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An Independent 


- Laboratory 


to meet the needs of 
your Organization 


E are eager 

to have 
your firm as 
one of our 
many clients 
and willbe 
glad to advise 
you (without 
obligation on 
your part) as 
to how wecan 
assist you in 
many matters 
requiring the 
work of an in- 
dependent lab- 
oratory of es- 
tablished rep- 
utation and 
broad experi- 
ence. 


LEBERCO LABORATORIES 


36 Roosevelt Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J. 








Food Analysis 


VITAMIN 
DETERMINATION 


Biological 
Microbiological 
Chemical 


NUTRITIONAL 
STUDIES— 
RESEARCH 


PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT 


BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL 
STUDIES 
CONSULTATION 
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Advertising 
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ig» bid 
NATURAL 2 COMPLEX 


YEAST VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
AND YEAST DERIVATIVES 
Plasmolyzed Yeast Extracts 


for FOOD and AMINO ACID 
PREPARATIONS 


Vi-Co Plasmolyzed Yeast Extracts are 
prepared by enzymedigestion of brewers’ 
yeast to yield a B complex product rich 
in essential amino .acids. Amino acids 
provide the necessary “building blocks” 
for healthier and stronger bodies. 
These products possess a definite 
“meat-like” flavor useful in enriching 
soups, bouillon cubes, tomato juice and 
other packaged foods. Such enriched 
foods are also of value for their natural 
B complex and high amino acid compo- 


sition. 


Consult us about your vitamin or yeast 
problems. Our technical staff can best 
advise you how Vi-Co products can be 
used to enrich your own products. 


VICO PRODUCTS CO. 


415 W. Seott St. ¢ Chicago 10, Illinois 
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BOOKS 





Soluble Soaps 

SoaP IN INDUSTRY. By Georgia Leffing- 
well and Milton Lesser. Published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 1946. 5%x8% in.; 
203 pages; cloth. Price, $4. 

This book discusses the soluble 
soaps, that is, the potash and soda 
soaps, as contrasted with the heavy 
metal soaps, which are not discussed. 
It stresses, particularly, the ever 
growing uses of these soluble soaps 
in industry. 

At a time when so much emphasis 
is being placed upon sanitation in 
food processing plants, a book such 
as this should serve an important 
purpose. 


Baking Story 

THE BAKING INDUSTRY. By Mary Kin- 
navey Moore. Published by Bellman 
Publishing Co., Inc., 83 Newbury St., 
Boston 8, Mass., 1946. 6x9 in.; 32 
pages; paper. Price, $1. 

The publishers have chosen baking 
as the subject for the first mono- 
graph in a projected series on Ameri- 
can industry. It covers every aspect 
of baking, including a brief outline 
of its history, a complete description 
of jobs and of the equipment neces- 
sary to the performance of those 
jobs. 
~The analytical index will be of 
great assistance to the baker who 
uses this booklet as a convenient 
reference. 


Water Plants 


MANUAL FOR WATER PLANT OPERATORS. 
By A. A. Hirsch. Published by Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 5%x9% in.; 386 
pages; cloth. Price, $6.50. 

This manual aims to provide a 
practical text for study by operators 
of industrial water supply and sewer- 
age systems. It should prove useful 
to both the food engineer and the 
food chemist, as it includes the most 
recent developments in water tech- 
nology, disinfection, and the like, 
along with a discussion of such sub- 
jects as operation during various 
emergencies. 


Reagent Applications 


ORGANIC REAGENTS FOR ORGANIC ANAL- 
Ysis. Published by Chemical Publish- 
ing Co., 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1946. 5%x8% in.; 170 pages; cloth. 
Price, $3.75. 

An up-to-date review of the appli- 
cation of reagents to organic analysis 
is provilled in this little volume, pre- 
pared by the staff of Hopkin and 
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Williams Research Laboratory. It is 
confined to the uses of organic re- 
agents in the preparation of deriva- 
tives of organic substances for pur- 
poses of identifiation by melting 
points. 

The book lists the major groups of 
organic compounds to be analyzed, 
and discusses the best reagents to be 
used for obtaining derivatives of 
each group. The important organic 
reagents are given in alphabetical 
order. . 

The scattered data, compiled and 
systematically arranged here, should 
save much time for the busy food 
chemist. 


Emulsifying Agents 
INTRODUCTION TO EMULSIONS. By Geo. 
M. Sutheim. Published by Chemical 
Publishing Co., 26 Court St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1946. 5%x9 in.; 260 pages; 
cloth. Price, $4.75. 

The preface says this book was 
written by a practical man for prac- 
tical men. Its purpose is to provide 
a fundamental study of emulsions, 
their principles, properties, methods 
of preparation and practical appli- 
cation. 

A comprehensive alphabetical list 
of emulsifying agents, in table form, 
is included. This table gives the trade 
or commercial names of those in cur- 
rent use, their chemical composition, 
the group to which they belong, the 
type of emulsion they help to pro- 
duce, the pertinent bibliography and 
the name of the manufacturer. 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


FROZEN Foops AND LOCKERS. Prepared 
by Mary V. Day. Mimeographed, un- 
numbered. A bibliography. Available 
on request to Inquiry Reference Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





How TO PREPARE VEGETABLES AND 
FRUITS FOR FREEZING. Printed leaflet 
AWI-100. Available on request to Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, Washington 25, D. C. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS OBTAINED 
WITH THE MONEY VISCOMETER. By 
Rolla H. Taylor. Circular of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards C451. 
Available from Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 
5 cents. 


COST OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF FISH IN THE GREAT LAKES AREA. 
Part VII of Report of the Federal 
Trade Commission to Congress, June 
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as- or Any Foods 
Want-Are Best Quick- 


‘ and Frick-Freezers 


Millions of pounds of fresh 
= foods are quick-frozen every 
day, in season, with Frick 
Equipment. 

Why? Because Frick-Freez- 
ing Systems handle ANY 
4) foods, either loose or in boxes, 
in batches or continuously, 
with the least effort and with 
the most dependable results. 
)  Frick-Freezers use a blast of 
Y very cold air—down to 60° 
below zero if necessary. Air at 
such low temperatures can 
hold so little moisture, and the 
freezing is so rapid, that foods 
retain their original weight, 
appearance, and flavor most 
fully when frozen the Frick way. 

Get full information now on 
Frick-Freezing Systems. Write 
for Bulletins 147 and 148. 





) Below: Frick-Freezers Use Either Push 
Trucks or Conveyors, 
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your stainless 
steel equipment 


Looking at a bright new stainless steel vessel, you 
get no idea whatever about how long it will en- 
dure under your production conditions. 

And yet the way that vessel will “‘take it” need 
not be accepted on faith. Go into your fabricator’s 
plant. See if he has all the special equipment and 
the trained mechanics required to work. stainless 
steel as it should be worked; because it’s during 
fabrication that the corrosion resistant qualities 
of stainless steel are either safeguarded or allowed 
to deteriorate. 

We work exclusively as fabricators of stainless 
steel. Experience has taught us how to overcome 
the difficulties that inevitably arise in working 
with this sensitive alloy. We’ve equipped our 
plant and trained our men for this job. The result 
is more enduring processing equipment for you, 
built for greater efficiency in your application. 


S. Blickman, Inc.. 4106 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 


SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


A request on your letter- | 
head will bring our = 
vide, ‘‘What to Look 3 
‘or When You Specify 

Stainless Steel for Your | 


Processing Equipment.” ge: 


30, 1945. Available from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. 
C. Price, 15 cents. 


JAPANESE TRADE STUDIES. ANNOTATED 
TABULAR SURVEY OF THE TRADE OF 
JAPAN PROPER (INCLUDING THAT WITH 
KOREA AND FORMOSA). Unnumbered, 
processed. Available on request to 
United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


VETERANS STATUTORY REEMPLOYMENT 
RicHTs. National Headquarters, Se- 
lective Service System. Available from 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL STORES. 
(Revised). Senate Committee Print 
No. 2, 79th Congress. Available from 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 35 cents. 


HEALTH - BENEFIT PROGRAMS’ ESTAB- 
LISHED THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letin No. 841. Available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price, 10 cents. 


CREDIT SOURCES FOR SMALL BUSINESS. 
Department of Commerce. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price, 15 cents. 


DATE CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Department of Agriculture Circular 
No. 728. Available from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. 
C. Price, 10 cents. 


RELATION OF FEED CONSUMED TO Foop 
PRODUCTS PRODUCED BY FATTENING 
CATTLE. Department of Agriculture 
Technical Bulletin 900. Available from 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 


WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Louis J. Ducoff. 
Department of Agriculture Technical 
Bulletin No. 895. Available from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price, 25 cents. 


EFFECT OF VARIETY, LOCATION, AND 
SEASON ON OIL, PROTEIN, AND FUZZ 
OF COTTONSEED AND ON FIBER PROP-' 
ERTIES OF LINT. By O. A. Pope and 
J. O. Ware. Department of Agri- 
culture, Technical Bulletin No. 903. 
Available from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25 D. C. 
Price 10 cents. 


Foops—ENRICHED, RESTORED, FORTI- 
FIED. Printed leaflet AIS-39. Avail- 
able free on request to Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Washington 25, D. C. 


CoLoR MEASUREMENT AND ITS APPLI- 
CATION TO THE GRADING OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL Propucts. By Dorothy Nicker- 
son. Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication 580. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, 


tome wa Core hh wee 


ee bn ee oe ol 





TANKS * KETTLES * STILLS * HEAT EXCHANGERS * AGITATORS * MIXERS * TOWERS © PIPING Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents 
, e . . 
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PATENTS 





CEREALS 


Cocoa Beans Heat-Treated at 140 to 150 
Deg. F. for 15 to 20 Minutes, Ground and 
Subjected to Heating and Aeration at 
About 100 to 160 Deg. F. for 3 to 6 Hours 
to Reduce Astringency—George Lawton, 
Highgate, London, England. No. 2,398,- 
945. April 23, 1946. 


Grain Germs Defatted to Make Stable, 
Non-Toxie and Palatable Dry Food Prod- 
ucts With High Content of Vitamin B— 
Ezra Levin, Monticello, Ill. Reissue No. 
22,748. April 30, 1946 


Spent Distiller’s Mash Treated With 
Yeast Autolyzing Agent and Aspergillus 
oryzae Enzyme and Concentrated by 
Evaporation to Make Food Product— 
Robert McDowell Allen, New York, N. Y. 
and Frederick E. Timmer, Hasbrouck 
ee N. J. No. 2,396,234. Mar. 12, 


CONFECTIONERY 


Chocolate-Flavored Confectionery 
Product Made by Adding Crystalline 
Sugar and Cocoa to Hot Aqueous Agar 
Solution, Homogenizing While Hot, 
Cooling, Grinding, and Drying—Francis 
A. Bodenheim, Kew Gardens, N. ¥. No. 
2,899,195. April 30, 1946. 


DAIRY 


Ice Cream Mix Made to Contain Small 
Quantity of Ester of Hexahydriec Sugar 
Aleohol and Saturated Higher Faity 
Acid—Harold E. Moore, Columbus, Ohio. 
No. 2,398,950. April 23, 1946. 


Powdered Cream Made to Contain 0.5 to 
3.0 Percent Added Lecithin Based on Dry 
Weight of Cream Powder—Gerald C. 
North, Evanston, and Alvin J. Alton, 
Chicago, Ill., to Beatrice Creamery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. No. 2,399,565. April 30, 1946. 


DEHYDRATION 


Coffee and Cream Soluble Product Made 
by Mixing Two Parts Liquid Coffee Ex- 
tract With Specific Gravity of 1.120 to 
1.160, One Part Fresh Cream and One 
Part Evaporated Milk and Concentrating 
by Precipitation in Heated Atmosphere— 
Clinton W. Carter, Allison Park, Pa. No. 
2,398,081. April 9, 1946. 


FATS AND OILS 


Fatty Glycerides Treated With Low 
Molecular Weight Monohydrie Alcohol in 
Presence of Alcoholysis Catalyst to Make 
Esters of Fatty Acids and Glycerine— 
Walter Russell Trent, North Arlington, 
N. J., to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. Reissue No. 22,751. 
April 30, 1946. 


Glyceride Fats and Oils Stabilized 


Against Rancidity by Addition of Toco- 


pherol and Trypsin, Pepsin or Clarase— 
Mayne R. Coe, Jr., Seabrook, Md., = 
Mayne R. Coe, Washington, D. é., 
United States of America. No. 2,397, 920, 
April 9, 1946. 


Soya Oil Subjected to Nascent Chlorine 
and Subsequently to Nascent Oxygen to 
Give It Drying Properties—Fred J. Stark 
and George H. Slack, Peoria, Ill., to Fred 
J. Stark, George H. Slack ~ Ete, Bee Rutledge 
and Harry A. Hirst. No. 2,399,697. May 
7, 1946, 


Vegetable, Animal and Fish Oils, Fats 
and Waxes Protected Against Rancidity 
by Addition of Thio Di-Fatty Acids or 
Their Esters—Daniel Keith O’Leary, 
Mendenhall, Pa., to E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Wilmington, Del. No. 2,397,- 
976. April. 9, 1946. 


FERMENTATION 
Molasses Fermented With Clostridium 


Madisonii to Produce Butyl ie oe and — 


Acetone—Elizabeth F. McCoy, to Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, 
7 Wis. No. 2,398,837. April 23, 
1946. 


MEATS 


Meat Sliced Into Relatively Thin Yor- 
tions, Stretched, and Compressed to Form 
Compact Mass Unit—Grover R. Henney, 
Chicago, Ill., and John H. Johnson, Belle- 
ville, Ill., to Industrial Patents Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. No. 2,398,636. April 16, 1946. 


PACKAGING 


Foods Packaged in Sealed, Flexible Con- 
tainer of Thermoplastic Film Cooked 
Under Steam Pressure Without Injury 
to or Rupture of Container—Chester J. 
Cavallito, Rensselaer, N. Y., to Wingfoot 
Corp. Akron, Ohio. No. 2,398, 082. April 


’ 


VITAMINS 


Riboflavin Derivaties Synthetically Pre- 
pared—Gerhard Julius Haas, New York, 
N. Y., to Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., Roche 
+ ag eat N, J. No. 2,398, 706. April 
16, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grapes Washed, Dried, Crushed, Juice 
Clarified, and Solids Separated Into Vulp, 
Pits and Skins Free From Stems by Con- 
tinuous Operation— Georg es Monnet, New 
York, N. Y. No. 2,398,440. April 16, 1946. 


Potatoes Peeled by Immersing in 
Water Solution of Caustic Soda and So- 
dium Chloride at Higher Than 220 Dez. 
F.—Ralph W. Miller and Osceola W. An- 
drews, Barberton, Ohio, to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. No. 2,- 
399,282. April 30, 1946. 
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S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
735 W. Division St., Chicago 10, III 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you’d 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry!! 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help, 
keep Diamonds 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 

Salt usually, . 


humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machinc 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. J-18, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
pepo SALT 
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Siow, laborious stair-climbing with arms full of packages is 
costly material handling — and adds nothing to the quality of 
your product. 


Floor-Veyors speed the movement of materials between floors 
. they break the bottleneck of inaccessible and over crowded 
elevators and tedious man-handling processes. 


Rapids - Standard Floor-Veyors are power belt conveyors 
manufactured specifically for use in between floor operations. 
Easy to install, they can even be placed in stairways without 
seriously interfering with foot traffic. Floor-Veyors are standard- 
ized units and are shipped in any specified length up to 30 feet. 
They are crated and shipped as a finished product, ready for 
immediate installation without difficult erection problems or 
costly fabrication work. Your “handy-man” can easily cut a 
floor opening and set this unit into place. 


Floor-Veyors are simple in operation and are fool-proof. They 
operate on any standard electric current, including regular light- 
ing. Being available in standard belt widths of either 12 or 16 
inches they will handle a wide variety of diversified products 
easily and smoothly. 


Floor-Veyors are low in first cost and are economical in 
operation, They will considerably reduce your handling 
time and costs and will speed the flow of your goods 
throughout processing, storage and delivery operations. 
Full information on request. 


OFFICES IN PRINOIPAL CITIES 


Manufacturers 








STEEL FORGED CASTERS - TRUCKS - CONVEYORS - POWER BOOSTERS 





mn: Fapids. Standard Lo.. ine. 


Sales Division—361 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Debunking a Theory 
(Continued from page 85) 





flies were observed on the red pack- 
ages. Periodic observations made on 
the relative numbers of flies alight- 
ing on a given package revealed the 
difficulty of differentiating between 
the other colored packages from the 
standpoint of fly attraction. 

The most significant finding was 
the attraction of considerably more 
flies to the foil-wrapped packages 
than to any of the colored packages 
employed in this investigation. Speck 
counts differed considerably, how- 
ever, between the two foil packages. 
The first package exhibited approxi- 
mately twice as many specks as the 
second package, indicating the de- 
sirability of duplicating the tests. 

This investigation demonstrated 
the futility of employing yellow 
wrappers or foil wrappers for pack- 
ages with the object of repelling 
flies and obviating any fly-specked 
condition. 

— End — 


Employee Relations 
(Continued from page 74) 





that such introductions are made 
productive of good employee feeling 
and in following up the progress of 
each employee on his job. 
Separation policies, which build 
sound public relations, must be an 
integral part of the program. 


2. Continuous training of every 
member of the organization—Hu- 
man relations cannot be left to 
chance if the management of men 
is to achieve the status of job man- 
agement. Executives and employees 
need training in the art of getting 
along with each other and in the 
technics of communication. The de- 
velopment of an enlightened man- 
agement and a cooperative em- 
ployee group depends upon the 
building up of attitudes of under- 
standing and mutual faith. 
Conference groups for the discus- 
sion of personnel and operating prob- 
lems form a core for any successful 
training program. The getting to- 
gether of safety, operating, employ- 
ment, medical and personnel heads 
constitutes a basis for the free flow 
of communication. Training in in- 
terviewing, public speaking, sugges- 
tion and grievance procedures is 
eagerly sought by supervision. 
3. Personnel research, planning and 
records—Knowledge of what em- 
ployees are thinking about the com- 
pany and their jobs and how they 
are reacting to the people in their 
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You've sniffed the clouds of rich smells rising from a kettleful of home- 
made soup ... inhaled the appetizing aromas of simmering beef or chicken 
stock, spices and seasoning, fresh vegetables. 

You'll find all those aromas and flavors captured in the modern dehy- 
drated soup mixes. Flavor and aroma are protected from the soup maker’s 
plant to the kitchen in a heat-seal package made of aluminum foil. 

The combination of Alcoa Aluminum Foil and heat-sealing locks in the 
\ goodness and flavor of soup mixes and other dehydrated foods, locks out 
’ air and foreign odors. Prevents rancidity and oxidation. The package is 
\ greaseproof and moistureproof ... and is easy for the homemaker to open. 
’ Package designers and converters of Alcoa Aluminum Foil will be glad 
\ to work with you on a package of this type for your product, fresh or 
’ dehydrated. For their names, get in touch with our nearest sales office. 

\ Or write to ALUMINUM Company oF America, 1845 Gulf Building, 
\ Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


\ How to wrap up that good aroma 


\ 


\ 
OF MOM’S KITCHEN ON ‘‘SOUP DAY’’ 




























ALUMINUM FOIL 
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TEST 
VISCOSITY 


30 Seconds 


with a 
Brookfield 


Synchro-Lectric 


VISCOSIMETER 


* FAST 
yc ACCURATE 
x SIMPLE 

% STURDY 


Save valuable production time and 
get closer control by running vis- 
cosity tests right on the job. Var- 
iable speed units make it possible 
to measure materials of plastic flow 
at different rates of shear. 


Send for bulletin giving 
complete information. 


BROOKFIELD 


ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
; Box 603-F 


“Sharon, -Massachusetts 
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departments, in short, what type of 
employee relations exist at a given 
time, is one of the major jobs of 
personnel research. On the basis 
of this information, appropriate 
changes in procedures can be made. 
Is a receptionist in the employment 
department antagonizing applicants? 
Are the employees in department X 
being pushed around by a sadistic 
foreman? Do the employees rating 
blanks need overhauling? Such ques- 
tions come to personnel research for 
appraisal and proper channeling. 

The keeping of detailed employee 
records builds continuity in person- 
nel relations. The use of such cu- 
mulative records as aids in employee 
counseling and rating is one of the 
phases of employee relations work 
in its pioneer stages. 


4. All the plans for employee se- 
curity—Insurance, hospitalization, 
pensions and savings plans cushion 
emergencies and give peace of mind 
to employees. 

Policies of termination pay and 
plans for guaranteed work or income 
contribute to the confidence of em- 
ployees. 

A complete wage evaluation and 
employee rating system protects the 
employee in selection, placement, pro- 
motion and wage scales. Incentive 
plans find their place as a means of 
giving additional employee security. 


5. Carefully planned and executed 
employee services and activities— 
Courteous and efficient medical serv- 
ice proves to the employee the inter- 
est of the company in him. 

Food facilities, which are pleasant 
and serve nutritious food, tend to 
make healthy and satisfied employees. 

Clean, comfortable rest rooms and 
washrooms, with enough equipment 
to carry the peak load and under 
good supervision, must be installed 
and maintained for smooth running 
employee relations. 

Employee counseling can function 
only so far as it receives support 
from top management and is con- 
ducted by trained counselors. There 
is no function of employee relations 
so important for the flow of two-way 
communication as effective personnel 
counseling, forming liaison between 
personnel, operation and manage- 
ment. 

Recreational and educational ac- 
tivities play an important part in 
helping the employee make the most 
of himself and feel a part of the 
group. 

Publications, such as employee 
magazines, employee handbooks and 
weekly papers offer management a 
medium for the exchange of ideas 
and plats. No better source exists 
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EFFECTED BY 
ST, REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 


CASE HISTORY #1. . 95-7! = 


saving on container 
‘ saving on packaging operation. .$1.18 
total saving 


CASE HISTORY #3 . . 51-80; 


saving on container 
saving on packaging operation. . 
total saving 


CASE HISTORY #4. . 51-56 


saving on container 
saving on packaging operation. .$ .01 
total saving 


CASE HISTORY #5. . 55-0: 


saving on container 
saving on packaging operation. .$1.50 
total saving 





Multiwall paper bags are now 
serving American industry in 
high-speed machine packaging 
of over 300 different chemical, 
food, fertilizer and rock prod- 
ucts. These five ‘case histories” 
outline the detailed factual ex- 
perience of leading concerns 
in the use of fast, cost-saving 
St. Regis Packaging Systems. 











WATCH THESE PAGES FOR 
FURTHER CASE HISTORIES 
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muese (ASE HISTORIES stow HOW ST. REGIS PACKAGING 


SYSTEMS INCREASE PRODUCTION = REDUCE PACKAGING COSTS 


4 prominent salt manufac- 
turer increased packag- 






4 manufacturer of ready 


mixed cake flours... in- 












































rE MS stallation of a St. Regis Valve- ing output 18% with the same 
bag Packaging System raised crew by changing over to the 
7] ver production from 9,000 Ibs. per St. Regis Valve-bag Packaging 
. hour to 18,000 Ibs. per hour System .. . and effected a sav- 
6 3 : - = 4 
: with no increase in labor costs. ing of 45% in overall packag- 
J ing costs. 
10) ber 
ton 
: ) ee ene, ae i baee en 5 manufacturer of cocoa in- 
ast Cin ?, Ctahled | m Es. : 
tilizer manufacturers Qachagirg, Crithwlic stalled a St. Regis Valve- 
were using eight men to pack bag Packaging System. Result: 
burl = is Valve- , F 
al one at St. Regis Valve an increase of 6214% in pro- 
per — bag Packaging Systems enabled : ed 
\ So ewe . sete duction, a saving in labor costs 
these companies to “up” produc- 
of 60%, a saving in container. 


tion 20% per hour with only 





5 men packing and handling. costs of over 55%. 


) per 
ton 











manufacturer of granite : F : 
3 The “case histories” illustrated above have proved of great 


poultry grit formerly 
employed a 14-man crew to fill, ® value to manufacturers throughout the country . . . perhaps 


per sew and handle a maximum _ they will be of equal value to your company. Write for the 
on 

output of 60,000 Ibs. per hour. — folders that interest you the most . . . or, if you would prefer 

Installation of aSt.RegisValve- —_ ty have a St. Regis sales representative talk over your specific 


P i bled . ost . ‘ 
ia idaaeaiamaamennes problems with you, just ‘phone or write your nearest St. Regis 


Sales Office. 
Years of experience in the pioneering of automatic packag- 


poultry grit manufacturer to 
double production with smaller 
crew ... reduce container costs 


54.4%. ing in multiple-layer paper bags has enabled St. Regis to 
recommend the correct packaging system to suit the needs of 
manufacturers of over 300 different products including 
chemical, food, fertilizer and rock products. The coupon is 








for your convenience. 
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ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION , Without obligation, please send me full details 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 











regarding ‘Case Histories'’ outlined above. 
















No.1 (] No.2 ((] No.3] No.4[]] No.5 [] 






Name 























Birmingham Boston Cleveland > Dallas Denver Detroit Company 
Franklin, Va. Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans 


No. Kansas City, Mo. Ocala, Fla. Oswego, N. Y. Seattle Toledo 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal, Vancouver. 









Address. 
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RESISTANT 
MATTING 
Neo-Cord 















Counter-Tred 








Contains no rubber 
Made with Dupont Neoprene 















A tough, durable, long-wearing rubber and 
cord matting with a resilient non-slip surface 
that affords safety in wet or slippery areas. 
Promotes sanitation. Ridged bottom affords 








floor. Beveled edges. 


AMERICAN Counter-Tred MATTING 


ee AMERIFLEX Flexible Hardwood Link MATTING 4 


Links are held on galvanized steel springwire framework. 
Can be rolled or folded. 










aeration and drainage. Esily handled for clean- 
ing. Adheres perfectly to the floor. Keeps the 
feet dry. %” thick, 24” wide, any length. 








Lies flat. Follows contour of the 


















§ SOLID PLASTIC FRICTION MATTING 
COLORED RUBBER LINK MATTING 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS AND RUNNERS 

TIRE FABRIC MATTING 


1797 Adams Street 










Write for prices and folder, ‘‘A Mat for Every Purpose’’, describing matting for 
promoting safety, providing comfort, reducing fatigue and furthering sanitation. 


AMERICAN MAT 


“America’s Largest Matting Specialists” 





PERFORATED AND CROSS CORRUGATED 
MATTIN 


SPONGE RUBBER MATTING 
STEEL MATTING 






















CORPORATION 


e Toledo 2, Ohio 











RL? FLY CHASER FANS 
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SOLVE THE FLY PROBLEM 
Once Anp For ALL 


The RECO, when installed over an entrance 
or other opening, blows a large volume of 
air downwards, forming a screen of air 
which flies do not pass through. People 
can come and go as they will, but the flies 
stay outside. Avoids the expense, labor and 
muss of sprays and other out-of-date fly 
prevention methods. 


Write for Bulletin 230 giving complete 
information. 


RES LERS 


Mfrs. of Refrigerator Fans, Fly Chaser 
Cireulaters, Food Mixers wa Caauee ee 


2668 W. Congress Street, Chicago 12, 
Ulinois é 












INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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for the indoctrination of sound at- 
titudes in both management and 
labor than in such publications. 


6. On the job relations—The estab- 
lishment of good coworker relation- 
ships constitutes one of the major 
responsibilities of supervisors. But 
even more important is the attitude 
of the workers towards supervision 
and management. If better under- 
standing and cooperation are not be- 
ing developed, antagonism and labor 
trouble are the alternative. 


Summary and Clarification 


The confusion existing today in 
the thinking of some executives con- 
cerning employee relations must be 
clarified. The use of the same meth- 
ods as those used in any control situ- 
ation is indicated: an evaluation of 
the present situation by an expert 
in man management—from either 
within the organization or from the 
outside; the choice of a trained per- 
son to head the employee relations 
department; the writing of a per- 
sonnel code of standard practices; 
the setting up of the program in the 
light of the best practice; and re- 
evaluation. 

The way to start an employee rela- 
tions program is to start one! 
—End— 


Screw Conveyors 
(Continued from page 89) 





low level in the trough to avoid con- 
tact with hanger bearings or inter- 
ference with hanger frames. This 
last classification includes such mate- 
rials as silica sand, pulverized quartz, 
coke and flue dust. 

Chart VI is based on the screw 
being filled to 90 percent. It applies 
only to screws used as feeders. The 
screw is completely submerged in the 
material being fed or conveyed. The 
use of hangers in the feed section 
of the conveyor should be avoided. 


Maximum Lump Size 


The maximum size of lumps that 
can be handled successfully in a con- 
veyor, depends upon the diameter of 
the screw, the percentage of lumps 
with respect to total volume of the 
material to be handled, and to some 
extent upon whether or not the 
lumps can be partly crushed by the 
conveyor. When the material is all 
lumps, such as screened products, the 
maximum size that can be handled is 
smaller than when the lumps com- 
prise only 20 to 25 percent of the 
total. 

Clearance between flights and 
trough should be increased to ap- 
proximately the average lump size 
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centration. ve 


ANINATION! 


Built for Cov 
von WITHOUT CONT 





Four words tell why this gelatin 
evaporator is made of pure nickel. 

Nickel protects product purity. 

That’s an important characteris- 
tic, not only in gelatin manufacture, 
but in the processing of tomato 
juice, catsup, soups, brines, syrups, 
chocolate, citrus juices and other 
food products. 

Nickel, because it is completely 
rustproof and highly resistant to 
corrosive attack, guards against me- 
tallic contamination and discolora- 
tion. It also has tough strength to 
withstand long, hard use. 

Its ability to transfer heat rapidly 
is stillanother advantage that nickel 
processing equipment brings you. 

In our illustrated reference book- 
let, Heat Transfer Through Metal- 
lic Walls, you'll find tables of ther- 
mal conductivity, charts of heat 
transfer coefficients for 11 metals, 
and full information on the heat 
transfer properties of nickel. A copy 
of this helpful booklet is yours for 
the asking. Write for it~today. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC) 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 











More than 7 ft. in diameter by 18 ft. high, this unit is one effect 
of a double effect evaporator that required 20 tons of _mickel 
for construction. (Furnsshed by the Zuremba Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., fabricated by Farrar & Trefts, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.) 





USE PURE / f WHERE PURITY COUNTS 
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help maintain 
UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 







@ At Proctor & Gamble, uniform 
high standards must be rigidly ad- 
hered to... and it is not surpris- 
ing that Palmer Thermometers 
have been selected to help maintain such high 
standards in their "Crisco." 








@ Palmer Thermometers were selected be- 
cause of their extreme accuracy and their 
patented easy-to-read mercury column. Pal- 
mer Thermometers are ruggedly constructed, 
too, for long, dependable service. 








@ To assist your engineers in improving the 
quality’ of your products, give them the 
advantage of reliable Palmer Thermometers. 
Write for Catalog No. 200. 
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when handling materials containing 
a large percentage of lumps that do 
not crush easily. Table I shows 
maximum permissible lump size for 
conveyors of different diameters. 


Maximum Speeds 


The speed curves on Charts I to 
V indicate the maximum speed of 
rotation recommended for screw con- 
veyors of standard diameters, when 
handling each of the five classes of 
materials. The speeds for screw 
feeders, Chart VI, may vary from 
5 r.p.m. on a low speed installation 
to as high as 200 r.p.m on a high 
speed batching unit. Since hangers 
are not regularly used on such in- 
stallations, the speeds may be quite 
high. 


Horsepower Required 


Horsepower required for a stand- 
ard pitch, horizontal screw conveyor 
of standard design, is found from 
the formula given in Table II, in con- 
junction with the factors given in 
Table II and Table III. Table III 
also shows characteristics of mate- 
rials suitable for handling by screw 
conveyors. 


Vertical Lift Screw Conveyors 


Vertical lifts can be made on the 
screw conveyor principle, with no 
intermediate hangers or bearings, to 
a practical height of 50 ft. They are 
able to attain capacities as high as 
60 tons hourly. The Screw Con- 
veyor Corporation, Hammond, Ind., 
through a special patent, is able, 
however, to attain practical heights 
of 85 ft., with the aid of internal 
off-set bearing hangers. 

These installations are well suited 
to handle fine, dusty materials, such 
as cereals, cottonseed, bulk cement, 
hydrated lime, and other pulverized 
products. 

A vertical conveyor is usually sus- 
pended from the top. This is the 
principle used in horizontal convey- 
ors, especially on long lines, when 
the thrust bearing is located at the 
discharge end. The screw pulls the 
material toward the thrust bearing, 
doing away with any tendency to 
buckle under a heavy load. 

This article has thus far dealt pri- 
marily with only the screw conveyor 
for transfer of materials in modern 
industrial plants. There are several 
other types of materials handling 
equipment, all widely accepted. Two 
of the older are the belt, from the 
flat, through the various degrees of 
trough, and the cup or bucket con- 
veyor, with all of its many buckets 
for special jobs. 

One: of the later arrivals on the 
scene of materials handling machin- 
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IMPROVED PRODUCTION... 


ght up relueys rblley! 


FASTER BREAKAGE | GREATER 
OUTPUT REDUCED EFFICIENCY 





Vat s why the products of leading Food Tudustruies move oun... 
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Lactiphaintngia lie “ee —_ aegpnigenciuas 





Operating records prove that “ENTOLETER” Con- 
tinuous Control destroys all forms of insect life. In 
addition to this service, mills and food plants are 
reaping other benefits from the “ENTOLETER” sys- 
tem. Here are three positive advantages. 


KILLS ALL INSECT LIFE 


Now, more than ever, your plant and 
products need the “ENTOLETER” sys- 
tem of continuous insect control. It 
helps you to avoid waste of scarce 
food materials . . . to ptotect 80% 
flour . . . to insure the high standards 
of your products. 


ESSENTIAL 

IN FRAGMENT CONTROL 
The “ENTOLETER” system is being 
used successfully to reduce fragment 
count. Send for copy of our latest bul- 
letin describing methods of applica- 

AIDS PRODUCT UNIFORMITY tion. 

Food plants and flour mills have found 

that the “ENTOLETER” system offers 

an excellent means of blending flours, 

mixing ingredients in compounds and 

improving vitamin distribution. This, 

alone, more than justifies its cost. 


For full information on “"ENTOLETER" Continuous 
Insect Control System, write to ENTOLETER DIVI- 
SION, The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., 
Inc., P. O. Box 904, New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


Pewee erm tTION DESTROYER 


Oa 
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ery is the Redler (or skeleton-flight) 
conveyor. Perhaps the latest entrant 
is Link-Belt’s “Bulk-Flo,” which is 
able to deliver past a dog-leg bend 
or other angle without necessitating 
anything in the way of additional 
equipment. 

Pneumatic conveying should be 
mentioned here in order to round out 
the picture, but it is an infant in 
comparison with the better than 
2,000 years of the screw method. The 
field of materials conveyance is a 
large one, and there is room for all 
the different forms described. Each 
has its special field of application. 
No single form can fill all the needs. 

—End— 


New Consistometer 
(Continued from page 80) 





Twenty-five samples of corn were 
selected that covered the range from 
thin to fairly heavy corn. Two 
operators, independently, ran two 
separate tests on each of the 25 
samples. The chart demonstrates 
the consistometer’s differentiation 
and reproducibility. The maximum 
difference between operators and 
duplicate tests was only one-half of 
a consistency point, which indicates 
that the results are satisfactorily 


reproducible. 
\ 


Interpreting the Readings 


If descriptive labeling is _ pre- 
ferred, the Adams Consistometer 
can be used as an objective means 
of defining the descriptive terms that 
apply. A tentative correlation be- 
tween the recommended descriptive 
terms and the equivalent consistome- 
ter readings is as follows: 


Adams 
Consistometer Descriptive 
readings terms 
Heavy consistency 
Medium consistency 
Light consistency 


Consistency of cream style corn 
now can be measured objectively and 
accurately by the use of this device 
so that different observers can obtain 
substantially the same results. 


Other Applications 


While this consistometer was de- 
signed primarily for measuring con- 
sistency of cream style corn, there 
are possibilities of using it in judg- 
ing the consistency of other prod- 
ucts. These possibilities have not 
been fully explored with other foods 
more than to note that they respond 
fairly well to this type of measure- 
ment. Blackberry preserves and 
apple sauce need consistency meas- 
urements in determining their quali- 
ty and both seem to lend themselves 
well to the use of the Adams Con- 
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= |HOW SARCO SAVES 


z IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


Poin 


Sia 

all 

ach Sth mg The Sarco No. 9 thermostatic steam trap is a well 

oi KA aL), ) known standard'—~ one on each coil of bottle 

i. : be : washing machines. They keep producti8n up — 
: = cost little and now have double their previous — 

capacity. Bulletin No. 250. 

sre 

om 

- For the steady—all day pull—Sarco float-thermo- 

on ? static traps are ideal. There is no shock to the 

im steam line—all air is bypassed continuously. 

nd fas Three ranges for all pressures. Used extensively 

_ | bas in connection with Sarco TR-21 temperature con- 

ly Beeseac, trol. Bulletin No. 450. 


" “i, : ‘h.- Vhe /, ? 7 y f oe No. 





a Neier ak atcaaameney Wherever temperatures are important, Sarco” 

7% Gl le | temperature controls save their cost in a few 

_ | months. This tank is controlled by thé simple, in- 
, expensive Sarco No. 87. Other types for all pur- 

poses. Bulletin Nos. 250 and 550. 

n 

1 

5 

: Seuerage 


In this brewery, exhaust steam, otherwise wasted, 

is used to boost the temperature of large quan- 

tities of wash water. The Sarco TR-21 regulator 
controls the temperature and makes large sav- 
) ings possible. Bulletin No. 600. 
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Principal Products 
Include: 


Call Ryerson for any kind, Bars ° Shapes ° Structurals 


shape or size of steel you need. Steel 
for manufacturing, maintenance or 
construction . .. all products are 
available for immediate shipment 
from any one of the ten convenient 


Ryerson Steel-Service Plants. Ask 


Plates ° Sheets ° Floor 
Plates ° Alloy Steels ° Tool 
Steels ° Stainless Steel 
Screw Stock Wire ° Me- 
chanical Tubing ° Rein- 
forcing Steels ° Shafting 
Babbitt ° Nuts ° Bolts 


for a stock list ... your guide to steel. rivets * Welding Rod ° Ete. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 
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Superior 


RED CYPRESS 


Is the Answer'to Any 
Problem of DECAY, 
ODOR, TASTE or ACID! 


Qualities Make It Ideal 


fora Wide Range of Industrial Uses 


The Indians knew it, the Spaniards knew 
it, the French knew it, and those of English 
decent of the Southeastern regions have 
known for 150 years the superior qualities 
of Tidewater Red Cypress and its resistance 
to decay. Along the Atlantic Coastal Plain 
where lie buried cypress trees that grew 
over 100,000 years ago in the Pleistocene 


O=> Tidewater 


RED CYPRESS 


Age, many of which have since been dug 
up, give mute evidence of the lasting quali- 
ties of cypress never equalled for its decay 
resistance. In more recent years industry 
has also learned that it licks the difficulties 
of odor, taste and acid. Tidewater Red Cy- 
press has ALL the qualities you demand for 
many specific industrial demands. 


ia Rod 
SS 


meee SSROATER ITS 
The Wood Eternal” 


CAN BE FURNISHED FROM ST. LOUIS STOCKS 


FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 
4230 DUNCAN AVE. e ST. LOUIS 10, MO. e NEwstead 2100 
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sistometer. A modification of the 
Adams Consistometer is being adapt- 
ed to the measurement of consistency 
of pancake batter. Adjustment of 
consistency has been one of the chief 
impediments to the establishing of 
a standard pancake flour baking test 
and it is believed that this device 
will supply a means of making a 
quantitative measurement of this 


factor. 
iad. 


Adequate Sample 
(Continued from page 84) 





plants grown on land variously fer- 
tilized and selections were made ac- 
cording to the number of locks of 
the bolls: three, four or five. 

In one set of 70 samples, single 
chemical determinations of the oil 
content were made. From this larger 
group, 35 samples were selected for 
chemical analysis, using duplicate de- 
terminations. Statistical methods 
then served to determine which of 
the two sets of data, each involving 
the same number of analyses, gave 
the more reliable information re- 
garding the oil content of the seeds 
in the fields sampled. The making of 
a single analysis on each of the 
larger number of individual samples 
was found to be the more precise 
method of testing the field material. 
Chemists traditionally run duplicate 
samples whenever possible. More- 
over, this group of technologists will 
not easily be swayed from their long 
established practice. Chemists are, 
however, giving increasing attention 
to the use of statistical methods. 
They will be ready to test the new 
technics as they prove of value. 

A third and last case is concerned 
with the sampling of eggs. A Wash- 
ington food broker frequently pays 
a nominal sum for the sampling of 
carload lots of eggs at central ship- 
ping points. One of the methods 
widely used in the Chicago area in- 
volves the selection of six cases from 
a car of 600. From each of those six 
cases, 15 dozen eggs are selected for 
the final test. The reports state the 
number of eggs falling in each of 
four groups. These groups are as 
follows: 

1. Extra large (28 ounces or more 
per dozen). 

2. Grade A, large (26 ounces). 

3. Grade B, (inferior in quality). 

4. Grade C, (cracked or dirty). 

Regardless of what may have been 
done in the way of testing the accu- 
racy of this method of sampling, it 
serves as a basis for indicating how 
such a method may be compared 
with one or more other methods to 
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@® That’s just ove reason why food and canning plants of 
every type have chosen Globe KANRY-TEX—There is absolutely no 
ODOR or taste imparted during its use. 
Not only that—there’s always that clean, sanitary appearance in 


KANRY-TEX during its entire life—with minimum care, too. 


08 Because it’s strong and durable, because it’s economical, because of 


Ou 


many reasons—it will pay you in dollars and cents to have 
the facts on Globe Kanry-Tex. Write today to your mill-supply house 


— or direct to us. 
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see which gives the most reliable 
sample. 

Suppose, for example, that a study 
of sampling eggs is desirable, the 
following selections might be made: 

1. The method indicated above. 

2. The selection of nine cases at ran- 
dom positions in the car, 10 dozen eggs 
being tested from each case. 

3. Selection by a fixed pattern within 
the car; for instance, one case from 
each 8-ft. section of a 40-ft. car, 18 
dozen eggs being tested from each 
case. 

Statistical methods are applicable 
for testing the probability of any 
one of these methods as providing 
results accurate within some limit— 
say 2 percent. 

This article does not tell the read- 
er how to make a set of statistical 
calculations. It is not intended to do 
this. Other articles will follow that 
will indicate more specifically some 
of the ways in which the findings of 
statistical science might profitably 
be employed in various food indus- 
tries. 

The statistician is one with train- 
ing comparable in technicality with 
that of an engineer. His job might 
well be the improvement of sampling 
practices in a particular line of pro- 
duction or marketing. 


Selected Books 


Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers, R. A. Fisher, Oliver and 
Boyd, London. 

Methods of Statistical Analysis, 
C. H. Goulden, Burgess Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Statistical Technique in Agricul- 
tural Research, D. D. Patterson, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 

Statistical Methods, George W. 
Snedecor, Iowa State College Press, 


Ames, Iowa. 
—End— 


Butter Making 
« - (Continued from page 77) 


A clean interior for food and chemical products — - 
cover sealed’ air tight preserves freshness and purity — en of the emulsion is reversed to one of 


sturdy construction resists rough handling and eliminates water-in-fat. As the resulting butter 
is entirely too viscous to flow at this 


losses through leakage or contamination. Other Inland : | temperature, it is heated by water 
Steel containers range from 3-gallon to 55-gallon capac- in the top cylinder to about 57 deg. 


oes : : . : F. and flows directly into parchment- 
on anes i penn “ er ra a vai 8 lined wooden boxes, which are sealed 
styles suitable to any liquid or semi-solid products. o and placed in cold storage. The water 
content of the butter is regulated by 
the pressure screw C. This reacts 


° INLAND STEEL CONTAINER C0. back upon the cream side of the sec- 


° -_ ond separator changing the rate of 
Conlainer She ctalists flow and the fat content. 
6532 S. MENARD AVENUE, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
PLANTS AT: CHICAGO — JERSEY CITY — NEW ORLEANS Cream-like When Fresh 
As it comes from the machine, the 
butter resembles a homogeneous 
thick cream with a clean, fresh, al- 
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For long, efficient life... 
a sturdy HEART 


IVE your refrigeration system a heart 
that will last for years of trouble-free 
service .. . a G-E Condensing Unit. 


There’s a G-E Unit for every refrigerating 
need .. . in sizes from % to 125 hp. For food- 
freezer units, for display counters, for walk- 
ins, for large refrigerating plants, refriger- 
ating engineers are specifying G. E. because: 
1. The G-E Condensing Unit has been factory- 


tested and field-tested for a long life of 
service under all conditions. 


2. The G-E Unit does a cooling job surpass- 


ing that of other units requiring much 
greater floor space. Cuts operating costs 
and space costs, too! 


3. Compressor, condenser, motor and motor 
controls are built and coordinated by 
General Electric to give high capacity with 
low power consumption. 

Discuss your refrigeration problems with 

your nearest G-E dealer. You'll find his name 

listed in your Classified Directory under 

“Refrigeration Equipment.” General Electric 

Company, Air Conditioning Department, 

Section 6896, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Ratt 


FG 
10 Gal. Per Minute \.§ 
5 H. P. Motor 


20 Gal. Per Minute 
714 H. P. Motor 


A Portable Cleaner for Every Job 
SAVES TIME—SAVES LABOR 


To clean all mobile or stationary equipment—walls, floors, 
tank, vats, conveyors, pasteurizers, storage bins, utensils, 
etc.—this time and labor saving cleaner has as many uses as 

ou have different cleaning jobs—uses a high velocity jet of 
Not or cold water at pressures from 300 to 500 pounds to dis- 
lodge and sweep away accumulations of process refuse, residue 
and other debris. 


Thousands of these hi-pressure pumps have been built by 
Farquhar and have proven efficient over years of operation. 
This cleaning unit will eliminate much tedious hand work without 
damage to delicate equipment. Operation is Tt simple; 
the high velocity jet can be directed to clean quickly large sur- 
faces as well as out-of-the-way areas. 


Accessory nozzle and suction equipment is available for use 
with concentrated cleaning solution where extreme conditions 
exist. Portable unit as shown; also available on a skid base 
without wheels for permanent installation. 


Specialists in Machi 


HI-PRESSURE CLEANING UNITS - HYDRAULIC JUICE PRESSES - FABRICATED 
VESSELS.- BOILERS - SAWMILLS - AND SPECIAL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
pis56| A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 19464 


1290 Duke St. 
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though cooked, flavor. This cooked 
flavor disappears after a few weeks 
in storage, when the product as. 
sumes the appearance of a normal 
fine-grained butter, with no visible 
signs of free moisture. The composi- 
tion of the butter, now being made 
in Germany, is 78 percent fat, 20 
percent moisture and 2.0 percent 
solids-not-fat. According to Profes- 
sor Mohr, a moisture content as low 
as 8 percent can be achieved in the 
butter made by this process. For 
practical purposes, however, 12 per- 
cent moisture should be regarded as 
a working minimum. 

The Alfa machine has been built 
in one size only, with a capacity of 
550 Ib. of butter per hour. Equip- 
ment for the complete process re- 
quires more floor space per pound of 
capacity than is needed for the Fritz 
process, and the investment is about 
seven times as great. The Alfa proc- 
ess, however, appears to be gaining 
favor in Germany, due to the supe- 
rior keeping quality of the butter 
produced, which is attributed to the 
uniform nature of the emulsion and 
to the lack of contamination from 
wash water and air. 


Sweet and Sour Cream 


Both processes were developed for 
the manufacture of unsalted, sweet 
cream butter with a moisture content 
of 20 percent. In order to make a 
product that would comply with 
American legal standards for butter- 
fat content, and contain salt and 
color, certain modifications in the op- 
eration of each process would be 
necessary. Both Prof. Mohr and Dr. 
Fritz have stated that they can make 
butter with a fat content which is 
higher than is required in this coun- 
try. 

It is said that no changes are 
needed for churning sour cream by 
the Fritz process. With the Alfa 
process, however, modifications are 
needed. After highly acid cream has 
been neutralized, there is a tendency 
for casein to precipitate during the 
second separation, thus clogging the 
separator. Separating at 110 deg. F. 
is said to prevent the precipitation 
of casein. 

—End— 


Using DDT 
(Continued from page 97) 





lution of DDT. If they are kept 
clean and properly treated, a marked 
reduction in flies, roaches, and other 
pests can be accomplished. 

Space spraying with an aerosol 
bomb might be an effective method 
of reducing the numbers of flies that 
daily invade such places but to be 
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Dependable -- Long-lasting - -Versatile 


GLOBE and ANGLE Valves 






Slip-on renewabie disc with insert. The 
regularly-supplied insert, made of an 

asbestos composition, is suitable for 

150 Ib. steam—300 Ib. oil, water, gas 

or air. Other available inserts of rub- 

ber, leather or metal are renewable y 
separately and are interchangeable. Y 


& 





This slip-on disc bronze valve was originated, 
developed and improved by Reading-—Pratt & Cady. Essential 
to fullest performance are disc guides, cast in the bodies 
and machined, which extend down to the body seats. This is 
a versatile valve because a soft disc insert gives a tight 
closure in a globe type valve, basically a throttling type. 
Reading—Pratt & Cady distributors are located in 
principal cities. 


Reading Cast Steel Valves and Fittings @ Pratt & Cady Brass and Iron Valves 
d'Este Automatic Regulating Valves 


READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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Look for imprint 
“La Porte” in 
metal to be sure 
it’s a La Porte. 





FLEXIBLE STEEL 


LA PORTE CONVEYOR BELTING 


Sorting, grading, washing, cooking—also packing and shipping are handled 
faster and easier with La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting. Steel mesh 
feature allows free circulation of air and liquids around products in process; 
also facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. Resists rust, acids and 
extreme temperatures. Saves time on maintenance as well. Will not weave, 
creep, jump nor stretch. No special dressing or belt lacers needed to keep it at 
peak efficinency. 


Ask vour Supplier today. 


We Od a ee a Ce On OP 


BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 


Available in any length and practically any width. 








Specify WEAT SEAL FOOD LABEL 
Co Identify YOUR FOOD PRODUCTS 


For banding frankfurters, sausages, and other prepared 
foods in conformity with the Pure Food Laws. Odor- 

less ... easily attached . . . heat sealing. 

Sticks to moisture-proof heat- 

sealing cellophane 

at 225° F. 


Samples illustrated above 


courtesy St. Louis Sticker Company 


ASK YOUR PAPER MERCHANT OR WRITE US. 
FOR TEST SAMPLES OF HEAT SEAL FOOD LABEL PAPER 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. « ) 
492 MacLaurin Street + Brookfield, Mass. ° 
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effective it would have to be done 
daily, and under certain circum- 
stances, oftener. 

Warehouses and Storage Rooms: 
The problem in these places is pri- 
marily one of roach control. All walls 
and ceilings should be given a res- 
idual spray treatment. Particular at- 
tention should be given to areas 
around sinks, drains and water pipes, 
Because roaches will hide between 
packages and barrels, it is advisable 
to sprinkle DDT dust around the 
bases of piles of packaged or bar- 
reled goods. If roaches persist, de- 
termine their hiding and breeding 
areas and treat these thoroughly 
with dust or spray. Offer the in- 
sects every opportunity to walk on 
either a sprayed or dusted surface, 

Kitchens and Dining Rooms: Care 
must be exercised in treating kitch- 
ens and dining rooms with DDT to 
prevent the contamination of food, 
either directly or via utensils and 
dishes. Work benches, dining tables 
and utensils may be protected dur- 
ing spraying by covering them with 
heavy kraft paper or several thick- 
nesses of newspaper. The finish on 
furniture and floors will have to be 
protected from the spray. Plastered 
or painted walls are usually not in- 
jured. If walls or wood work have 
been painted recently with oil paint, 
the treatment may have to be re- 
peated several times until the paint 
has become thoroughly dry. This 
may require several months. 

Residual sprays should be applied 
to walls, ceilings, doors to outside 
entrances and window screens. DDT 
dust should be used only where food 
cannot be contaminated by it. It is 
well to restrict the dust to exposed 
surfaces since food may be stored 
in direct contact with DDT if it is 
spread inside cupboards and lockers. 
Space spraying, using the hand 
spray gun, should be done daily dur- 
ing the fly season. 

Storage of DDT 


DDT is stable under ordinary con- 
ditions and no special precautions 
are required for its storage. The 
commercial powder is usually shipped 
in fiber containers. These should be 
clearly labeled and stored where the 
insecticide cannot be mixed with or 
mistaken for food. 

Solutions are usually made with 
kerosene or other oils, or with or- 
ganic solvents. These materials are 
inflammable and must be kept away 
from open flames or too high tem- 
peratures. A fire extinguisher should 
be kept in the room used for storage 
of DDT solutions. Since some of the 
solvents are volatile, they not only 
must be kept properly stoppered but 
they must not be stored where they 
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Mundet district offices are located 
in these cities: 


ATLANTA 
339-41 Elizabeth Street, N.E. 


BOSTON 
57 Regent St., North Cambridge 40 


BROOKLYN 11 
65 South Eleventh Street 


CHICAGO 21 
135 West 63rd Street 
CINCINNATI 2 
427 West 4th Street 


DALLAS 1 
505 Southland Life Annex 


DETROIT 26 
335 West Jefferson Avenue 


HOUSTON 1 


Commerce and Palmer Streets 


JACKSONVILLE 7, FLA. 
1212 Mary Street 


KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
1428 St. Louis Avenue 


LOS ANGELES 31 
1850 North Main Street 


NEW ORLEANS 16 
315-25 N. Front Street 


PHILADELPHIA 39 
856 N. 48th Street 


ST. LOUIS 4 
2415 South Third Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 
440 Brannan Street 


In Canada: 


Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd. 
35 Booth Avenue, Toronto 
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For all applications of low temperature in the processing and preser- 
vation of food—the new and revolutionary, the old and familiar—there 
is one time-tested way to insure best quality of perishables and maxi- 
mum economy of operation: use CORK. Cork’s unique cellular struc- 
ture serves to maintain an effective barrier to heat transfer. 

Mundet Cork Insulation utilizes the nature-made superiority of 
CORK. Processed into the most economical and serviceable forms 
for installation in low temperature rooms, for pipe lines, ducts, tanks, 
etc., it provides that long lasting protection that has caused users to 
regard it as the “lowest priced insulation per service hour that money 
can buy.” 

In addition to its well-known insulating qualities, Mundet Cork- 
board is structurally strong. Its compressive strength and resiliency 
make it an excellent construction material. Light-in-weight, it is han- 
dled easily during installation; cuts economically, and permits tight- 
fitting joints that give extra protection to insulated areas. 

Mundet Corkboard maintains its shape and characteristics under 
varying conditions of use. It has no capillary attraction; does not 
absorb dampness or odors. Bacterial growth, swelling and loss of in- 
sulating value due to moisture infiltration are thus avoided. IIlus- 
trated cork manual sent on request. Mundet Cork Corporation, In- 
sulation Division, 65 South 11th Street, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


MUNDET 


CORK INSULATION 
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PROTECTION + SALES APPEAL 


for 
FOOD PRODUCT PACKAGING 


Shippers of packaged foods find in Hummel 
& Downing Company’s integrated production 
and customer services the answer to most of 
their problems in selection of the best folding 
or display cartons and shipping cases. We 
take entire responsibility for the package from 
the boxboard to printing the finished carton. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Waste Paper is a Vital Raw Material ...SAVEIT... 


STANDARDIZED 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


A MAGIC CARPET 
LOAD-VEYORS FOR INDUSTRY 


SEND FOR LOAD-VEYOR 

MANUAL No. 1004MH Load - Veyors combine great 
strength and light weight. Ex- 
clusive Market Forge features 
... grid construction supports 
ball bearing rollers on both 
sides . . . hardened inner and 
outer ball bearing races min- 
imize wear . . . Load-Veyors 
may be used on either side... 
rails on reverse side provide for 
safe conveyance of small 
packages. 


A— One man can eas- 
i ‘ly handle 58-pound 10 
B— Rigid or portable ~— foot section. eee 
adjustable stands. ¢ ME 


' Bion 
> 


oop eenenaeng: 
Mn Ra Kn Pn Pa Pt, 8 


C— Full li ; : Write for name of nearest 
ars line of curves, guardrails woyst RIAL DISTRIBUTOR 
and a ies who stocks this equipment. 


MARKET FORGE COMPANY, 87 GARVEY ST., EVERETT 49, MASS. 








can alter the flavor or odor of foods. 

Spray guns, mixing pails or stor- 
age containers should be plainly la- 
beled ‘DDT ONLY,” and should be 
kept with the spraying materials. Do 
not use a DDT mixing pail for drink- 
ing water or for sprinkling fresh 
vegetables. The only fluid that should 
ever be poured :through the funnel 
used for filling spraying equipment 
is DDT spray solution. A little care 
in regard to these matters will pre- 
vent unnecessary and perhaps costly 
accidents. 

If in the spraying or in preparing 
mixtures, you spill DDT on your 
skin, wash it off immediately with 
soap and water. This is important if 
you are to avoid DDT dermatitis or 
other ill effects. Reasonable care 
should be taken in applying the 
spray. Bear in mind that it is the 
surface of the structure which is to 
be sprayed, not the operator of the 
spraying equipment. 


Conclusion 


In this discussion, no mention has 
been made of the incorporation of 
DDT in paints, because investiga- 
tions regarding them are still in 
progress and no definite recommen- 
dations can be made at this time. It 
appears that paints containing oils 
may prove to be unsatisfactory for 
efficient insecticidal activity. Water 
paints, on the other hand, seem to 
show considerable promise in. this 
respect. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will probably make def- 
inite recommendations regarding 
DDT paint in the near future. 

A new insecticide, benzene hexa- 
chloride, or “666,” is now under in- 
vestigation. Because of its musty 
odor it may prove to be unsatisfac- 
tory for use in food plants. If it is 
later shown to be superior to DDT as 
far as the insect problems of the 
food industries are concerned, how- 
ever, ways may be found to overcome 
the undesirable odor. 

The success in the use of DDT or 
any other equally good insecticide 
in the food industries is dependent 
upon three things: (1) Cleanliness 
of the plant and its surroundings, 
(2) the use of the ordinary measures 
for preventing insect infestation and 
(3) good judgment in executing the 
spray program. Under practical con- 
ditions it has been demonstrated 
that fly and roach populations can be 
reduced 90 to 95 percent, and main- 
tained at the new low level by the 
combination of these factors. There 
is no longer any excuse for flies, 
roaches or other insects in food es- 
tablishments. DDT offers one more 
opportunity for the improvement of 
the food industries. 
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